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ZER05AFE 

QUICK 

FREEZER 


Here  is  the  complete  freezer  for  the  farm!  The  Wilson  front-opening  freezer  that 
features  modern  reach-in  convenience.  The  freezer  that  never  gets  too  small  for  your 
needs  .  .  .  you  can  add  additional  sections  to  the  original  unit  as  your  need  for  more 
food  storage  space  increases.  Each  section  is  fully  portable  and  is  easily  put  in  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  finished  Wilson  “Zero°Safe”  Freezer.  Every  section  has  the 
same  big,  quick-freeze  compartment  for  faster  freezing  at  a  scientifically  determined 
temperature  which  retains  the  natural  food  flavor  and  value;  separate  storage  shelves 
to  make  all  food  easy  to  find;  and  all  these  features  in  upright  cabinets  that  occupy 
the  smallest  amount  of  floor  space  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity. 


look  ’em  all  over . 
hut  don’t  overlook 


The  Reoch^ln  Freezer  That  Pits  Farm  Needs 


Wilson  Zero  Sate  Fornf» 
Freezer 


Sectional  Model  FF-30 
Stores  1008  lbs.  of  food 


Look!--;  ,1“ 


reach  IN 


WILSON  REFRIGERATION,  INC. 


international 


The  Internationol  Truck  bjne  provides  the  right  truck  for  every  job.  It  is 
the  oniy  complete  line  buH).  It  specializes  into  more  than  1,000  types 
of  trucks,  with  gross  weight  r^ings  ranging  from4,400  to 90,000  pounds. 


Biggest  and  most  powerful  of  International  Crawler  Tractors  is  the 
18-ton,  180  h.p.  model  TD-24  .  .  .  newest  member  of  a  mighty  Diesel 
lineup.  In  fields  and  groves,  farmers  rely  on  Internationals  for 
ready  adaptability  and  low-cost  performance.  . 


International  Harvester  Freezers  in  3  sizes~4,  11,  and  15  cu.  ft. 
~bring  the  year-around,  at-hand  ^nvenience  of  frozen  foods  to 
large  and  small  families  alike.  Also  available:  3  models  of  the 
new  8  cu.  ft.  IH  household  refrigerator. 


A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  engineer's  idea  .  .  .  today,  a  reality:  o  group  of  five 
all-purpose  tractors  with  matched  machines  for  every  size  farm,  every  crop  and  soil 
condition.  That's  the  Farmatl  System!  Above:  Farmalt  C  with  TOUCH-CONTROL. 


Good  listeninjff  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stors.' 
Wecmesdoy  evenings,  CBS  Network. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Studebaker  %-ton,  8-ft.  pick-up — o  Vi-ton,  6Vi-ft.  pick-up,  too. 


Get  a  1949  Studebaker  truck 
It’s  the  uewest  and  finest! 


Most  revolutionary  change  in  truck  design 
and  engineering  in  many  years! 


Studebaker  1-ton  shown  with  9-ft.  stoke;  8-ft.  pick-up  model,  also. 


NO  wonder  the  husky,  handsome  new 
1949  Studebaker  trucks  attract  a  world 
of  attention!  They  stand  out  like  Stude- 
baker’s  far  advanced  postwar  cars! 

They’re  sensationally  new  trucks  in  ex¬ 
terior  design— and  they  excel  just  as  con¬ 
spicuously  in  handling  ease,  riding  com¬ 
fort  and  cost-cutting  performance. 

These  1949  Studebakers  have  more  time¬ 
saving,  spine-saving,  cost-saving  improve¬ 
ments  than  any  trucks  you’ve  seen. 

They’re  the  revolutionary  result  of 
years  of  brilliant  Studebaker  engineering 
research  — honor  graduates  of  the  world 
famous  Studebaker  proving  ground. 

You  don’t  w'orry  about  slippery  run¬ 
ning  boards  in  bad  weather.  The  broad, 
sure-footed  steps  of  these  pacemaking 
Studebaker  trucks  are  snugly  enclosed  in¬ 
side  the  doors  of  the  driver’s  cab. 


vel  of  head  room,  hip  room,  leg  room, 
wide-range  vision,  controlled  ventilation. 

Here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  a  truck  is 
real  “lift-the-hood”  accessibility.  No 
standing  on  a  box  to  get  at  the  engine  or 
ignition— no  fumbling  under  the  dash 
to  adjust  instruments  and  accessories. 

Stop  in  at  a  nearby  Studebaker  dealer’s 
showroom  first  chance  you  have.  See  ho» 
nicely  a  new  1949  Studebaker  truck  would 


The  new  I'/j-ton  Studebaker  truck — shown  with  insulated  milk  body. 


NOTED  FOR  LOW  COST  OPERATION 

"S)  The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend  27.  Indiana.  I’.S.  ^ 


Studebaker  2-ton  truck — shown  with  14-ft.,  stock  rock  body. 


For  a  FULL  TRACTION  BITE 

TirtslottR^ 

low  P  R  E  S  $  r  '  ^ 

CHAMPION 

THE  TIRES  THAT 


GROUND 

GRIPS 


OUTCLEAN 


OUTPULL 


OUTLAST 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
SEE  YOUR  FIRESTONE 
DEALER,  FIRESTONE  STORE 
OR  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 
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UONSETS 


Meet  Your  Farm  Building  Needs 
FASTER . . .  BETTER  ...AT  LESS  COST 


^bu  can  have  a  Quonset  dairy  barn,  a  Quonset  grain  storage 
barn,  a  Quonset  poultry  house,  ^bu  can  use  the  efficient, 
dear-span  floor  space  of  a  Quonset  to  shelter  livestock  and 
implements.  Whatever  your  building  requirements,  you’ll 
find  a  Quonset  of  the  right  size  and  type  to  meet  them  more 
satisfactorily,  more  economically. 

^bu  get  your  building  sooner  with  a  Quonset,  too.  There’s 
no  delay  caused  by  scarce  materials— your  Quonset  arrives 
at  your  site  completely  ready  for  assembly.  And  construction 
is  faster,  '^bur  Quonset  will  be  complete  days  before  any 
other  type  of  building  could  even  be  roofed  over! 

Rugged,  all-steel  Quonsets  are  fire-resistant,  rot-proof,  ter¬ 
mite-proof— reduce  maintenance  costs  to  a  minimum,  ^bu 
can  insulate  or  line  your  Quonset  with  any  material  you 
choose,  because  you  nail  directly  to  the  Stran-Steel  framing 
members. 


Vital  LnlHM  Staal  Corperotioa  _ 

iSWtw-Sl— I  DivMiM,  D«p(.  21 

Datroit  26,  Mkk. 

I  riiaaX  KIm  eMupla**  imformcrtioii  on  A*  Qww*  for 
Qjpain  rtorae#  bam  Q  com  ttorojo  bom 
o  boirfoown*  Itorogi  born  Q  bof  hovM  Q  poolb- 
□  fwrtoUo  comcrib  foo^  □ _ _ 


These  are  only  a  few'  of  the  advantages  that  make  Quonsets 
your  best  farm  building  buy.  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer 
for  complete  details,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  28  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
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WH.^T  H.APPENS  to  a  field  when  you 
plant  corn  in  it  for  68  years  in  a  row? 
Lowell  Hissong,  who  lives  near  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  can  stand  at  his  front  door 
and  see  a  corn  field  that  will  go  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  after  a  half  centurv’ 
of  straight  corn.  We  wanted  to  see  the 
farming  on  the  Grand  Prairie  for  our¬ 
selves.  a  countiN"  so  flat  you  can  see  a 
whole  section  when  you  stand  along  the 
fence  line  in  any  part  of  it.  The  Spring 
issue  will  explore  the  methods  of  these 
prairie  farmers  who  raise  few  cattle  and 
fewer  hogs,  use  very  little  fertilizer,  and 
practice  a  rotation  that  would  kill  or¬ 
dinary  soil  in  a  few  years. 

Grassland  farming,  which  is  claiming 
the  attention  of  farmers  everywhere,  nat- 
urallv  leads  to  grass  silage.  The  various 
methods,  the  best  mixtures,  and  how  and 
when  to  ensile  will  be  a  Spring  issue 
feature.  Special  crops  which  will  be  given 
the  definitive  Farm  Quarterly  treatment 
will  be  broom  corn,  buckwheat,  and  sun¬ 
flowers. 

Spaghetti  a  la  Italiana  at  Riccardo's 
Restaurant  in  Chicago  brings  the  custom¬ 
ers  to  this  fine  Italian  restaurant  from  all 
over  the  Chicago  area.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  spaghetti  and  the  home-boiled 
variety  is  the  use  of  herbs:  a  few  pinches 
of  basil  and  parsley,  a  touch  of  bay  leaves, 
a  clove  of  garlic,  and  a  soup^on  of  pepper. 
The  growing  of  these  special  herbs  for 
market  is  a  lucrative  business  for  a  small 
group  of  farmers  who  cater  to  the  drug, 
food,  candy,  and  condiment  markets.  Our 
herb  stor>’  will  cover  the  large  commercial 
operations  as  well  as  the  home  herb  gar¬ 
den.  The  housewife  who  wants  to  plant 
her  own  herbs  will  find  in  the  article 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture. 

For  those  who  like  rabbits  but  have 
qualms  about  slaughtering  them  for  meat, 
there  will  be  an  article  on  raising  .Angora 
rabbits  for  wool.  Clipping  their  wool  is  a 
profitable  business;  like  gold,  it's  sold  by 
the  o'.’.nce. 

Dairymen  will  find  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  article  on  .Acetonemia,  an  ail¬ 
ment  of  dairy  cows  which  is  commoner 
than  most  dairymen  believe.  The  over-all 
subject  of  feeding  hogs  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Zeller,  swine  specialist  at  the 
L’SD.A  Experiment  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Mainland.  Dr.  Zeller  describes  the  most 
profitable  management,  the  various  rations 
for  market  hogs,  brood  sows  and  pigs. 

Dr.  Myron  Hazen,  who  has  put  worn- 
out  pasture  fields  back  into  production 
all  over  the  country  will  have  an  article 
on  what  to  do  with  a  pasture  in  the 
spring  to  make  it  outlast  the  summer. 
There  will  be  a  short  article  on  how  to  dig 
a  post  hole  by  a  specialist  who  has  re¬ 
duced  this  back-breaking  job  to  a  fine  art. 

Other  feature  stories  in  the  spring  line¬ 
up  are;  “The  Law  of  Farm  .Animals,  a 
resume  of  laws  that  govern  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  your  livestock ;  “Wood  Preserva¬ 
tives,"  for  use  on  posts  and  building  tim¬ 
bers;  “The  Farm  Cat”  (friend  or  enemy?), 
and  an  article  on  training  a  cow  dog. 
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THE  COCHITI  INDIAN  truck  driver  an<l  Jini  iidinire 
a  smart  idea  in  Ford  ctifiinc  desipi.  ‘'I/>catinn  tJiat 
(list  ril tutor  liiffli  on  the  enpne  so  water  can't  get 
at  it  when  a  truck  splashes  through  one  of  our 
running  arroyos  is  a  smart  idea,"  says  Jim  Young. 


"THE  IDEA  WAS  BORN  on  an  abandoned  home.stcad  in 
the  Jeniez  Moiintain.s  of  New  Mexico,”  relates  Ford 
Truck  user  Jim  Young.  “In  a  canyon  there,  I  noticed 
one  old  apple  tree  with  fine  l(K)king  ap|)les  on  it.  .V 
Spanish  fellow  told  me  he  had  picked  fruit  from  that  tree 
every  fall  for  twenty-odd  years.  Figuring  this  was  a  gcxal 
frost-free  s|K)t.  I  cleared  and  terrac-ed  the  land,  dug 
irrigation  ditches,  set  out  apple  trees.  Ford  Trucks  were 
a  big  help  in  getting  my  idea  started.  They  .still  are!” 


rt  idea 


ma 


Old  Jim  Young  sells  the  snap  and  crackle 
of  mountain  grown  apples  by  mall! 


He  selects  Ford  .  . 


mar 


\  be! ! 


"THIS  AIR  WING  VENTILATOR  in  the  d(K>r  glass  is 
practically  a  Ford  Truck  exclusive,"  says  Ford 
Dealer  Joe  Dultois  to  Jim  Young.  "It's  .itumlard 
on  Ford  Trucks,  hut  you  can't  get  it  for  love  or 
money  on  9  out  of  10  other  new  trucks." 


NEW  FORD  PICKUP  TRUCK  is  demonstrated  to  Young  hy  Ford  Dealer,  Joe  Dullois 
of  Santa  Fe.  "If  this  truck  can  stand  up  and  take  it  like  the  older  Fords,"  says 
Jim,  "it’s  a  mighty  fine  piece  of  machinery."  Heplies  J«k*  Du  Hois,  "There's  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn’t  stand  up  even  Ijetter.  It's  built  stronger.  Every  one  of 
over  139  Ford  Truck  models  has  big  strength-reserves  which  extend  truck  life.” 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Uting  htrntl  ngiitratioa  data  ea  5,444,000  trvekt,  Sh  intwroac*  axports  prav*  Ford  trutht  latl  lomgmrl 


"IT’S  A  BIGGER  BODY  than  it  l(xiks,”  says  Jim 
Young.  "For  orchard  work  and  Indian  trading  it’s 
just  what  we  need.  .\nd  I  like  that  all-steel  floor, 
too.”  "Ye.s,"  replies  Joe  DuHois,  “any  way  you 
look  at  it  Ford's  the  smart  move  for  any  load.” 
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efore  a  cow  can  produce  at  top  efficiency  and  profit,  her 
%  y  feeding  program  must  first  provide  the  necessary  nutrition  “input"’ 

elements.  .  .  .  ^iutrition  research  and  farm  practice 
have  established  the  value  of  Seagram  Dried  Grains  as  an  integral  part  t>f 
the  most  |)ractical  and  effective  combinations  of  milk  [)roducing  feeds.  Through 
nutrition  research,  and  its  practical  application  in  feed  products 
and  information,  we  support  “our  end”  of  the  livestock  progress  picture. 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  m  BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  I,  KENTUCKY 
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I.KT'S  AR(;i  E 

Sir ; 

When  your  Quarterly  first  appeared  I  subscrilx-d  for  it,  but  when 
iny  subscription  expired,  I  did  not  renew.  Your  articles  are  not  aimed 
at  practical  working  farmers,  hut  apparently  at  swivel  chair  farmers. 

.\.  R.  Dan  Kinbring 
Rt.  5 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


Dear  Sirs: 

What  can  I  say  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  magazine.  I  am  now 
past  70,  settled  here  in  1912  when  there  were  no  roads  but  surveyor’s 
blazed  lines.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  are  dead  and  their  farms  derelict, 
but  we  have  hung  on. 

Before  leaving  England  in  1910  I  worked  seven  years  part  time  in  a 
Gas  Works  as  a  fitter  and  part  time  in  the  Nurseries.  I  observed  many 
methods  with  various  fertilizers  in  the  hot  houses  and  remember  from 
past  and  present  we  cannot  get  something  for  nothing  in  farming.  If 
I  sit  idle  there  will  be  lack  of  results. 

Your  article  “Barnyard  Gold”  I  have  read  over  and  over  and  if  a 
neighbor  wants  to  borrow  a  copy  that  one  doesn’t  go  for  fear  it  won’t 
be  returned.  -All  winter  we  haul  manure  direct  to  the  fields.  The  cow  stable 
has  a  wide  sliding  door  on  the  south  side  and  we  have  a  jumper 
with  sides  that  will  receive  the  load  from  15  cows  each  day.  Our  sheep, 
about  50,  spend  most  of  the  winter  inside.  I  have  b«‘en  putting  the  sheep 
manure  in  small  piles  in  the  cow  pasture  and  covering  it  with  an  equal 
amount  of  murk  from  a  ravine  close  by.  In  the  fall  my  son  will  take  the 
tractor  and  grader  and  scrape  them  over  the  pasture. 

Whatever  your  subjects,  there  are  generally  parts  from  which  I  get 
inspiration. 

Wm.  Wright 
Matheson,  N.  Out. 


THE  OLD  BULL 

Sirs : 

The  Old  Red  Bull  (Summer,  1948),  is  true  in  all  details  and  very 
well  written.  I  know,  because  I  lived  through  that  period  and  many  a 
time  watched  the  threshing  operations  on  my  father’s  farm.  One  thing 
that  distressed  me  as  a  child  was  watching  the  teams  that  went  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  stepping  over  the  tumbling  rod  that  ran  to  the 
separator.  This  rod  furnished  the  power  for  separating  the  grain  and 
was  later  replaced  by  steam  engines  and  on  down,  until  now  the  combine. 

W'hen  I  found  this  contribution  to  your  magazine,  I  was  delighted 
that  some  one  could  still  tell  the  story  so  well.  Only  an  old  timer  can 
appreciate  how  typical  was  the  picture  and  performance  of  Uncle  Jud. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  V.  Pogue 
Grant,  Iowa 


Don’t  vc  Ai.K  when  you  can 
ride!  This  new  Dandy 
Boy  Riding  Sulky  takes  you 
orf  your  feet  —  puts  you  in 
a  comfortable  seat  over  two 
cushiony  rubber-tired  wheels. 
VC^herever  your  tractor  goes, 
you  ride  in  comfort  ...  in 
style  .  .  .  with  controls  with¬ 
in  easy  reach.  Be  one  of  the 
first  to  enjoy  this  new  Dandy 
Boy  Riding  Sulky! 

Get  one  of  the  new  Dandy 
Boy  Dump  Carts,  too.  Users 
say  "it’s  the  handiest  thing 
on  the  place.”  Haul  wood, 
shrubs,  sod,  garden  tools, 
transplants,  crates  or  baskets. 
All  steel.  Removable  gates. 
Convenient  seat  and  foot 
rests.  See  your  dealer  NOW ! 


I.UNG.S  OR  LIVER 

.As  usual  the  autumn  issue  of  the  F.ARM  QU.ARTERLY  was  a  fine 
one.  However,  I  was  very  much  chagrined  to  find  one  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Zinn’s  article  on  Gholera  on  page  40  captioned  “liver’’  when 
actually  the  picture  shows  the  lunijs. 

Banner  Bill  Morgan 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


A  tubular 
steel  handle  is 
furnished  with 
each  unit  so 
it  can  also  be 
used  as  a 
push  cart. 


Farm  Quarterly's  face  is  red.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  caption  and 
picture  were  transposed.  Regardless  of  our  effort  to  make  a  liver  out  of  a 
pair  of  lungs,  a  number  of  our  sharp  eyed  reoders  caught  the  error.  Ed. 


So  many  people  want  the  Dan-  Whether  you  want  the  riding 
dy  Boy  Riding  Sulky  and  Dandy  sulky,  the  dump  cart,  or  both  — 
Boy  Dump  Cart  that  a  special  com-  see  your  garden  tractor  dealer 
bination  deal  is  now  available.  NOW^  He  can  give  you  immedi- 
You  can  save  30^c  by  ordering  ate  delivery.  Put  these  easy-riding 
Deal  No.  125,  because  you  need  attachments  to  use  in  your  yard 
only  one  set  of  wheels  for  both  and  garden.  Save  time.  Save 
outfits.  It  takes  only  a  few  min-  work.  Get  extra  pleasure — andex- 
utes  to  switch  from  the  sulky  seat  tra  use  out  of  your  garden  tractor ! 
to  the  dump  cart  and  back  again.  Complete  literature  on  request. 

See  your  Garden  Tractor  Dealer  or  Write  Direct  to  Dept.  FQ-149 


GO  VIEST 

I  find  your  magazine  more  informative  than  any  farm  magazine  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading.  However,  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  very  few  of  the  articles  or  suggestions  discuss  the  Southwest. 
This  area  covers  a  tremendous  agricultural  district  and  is  in  great  need 
of  information  especially  applicable  to  it.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  would  appreciate  information  which  touches  our  area. 

Gustav  .A.  Pagenstecher,  M.D. 

San  .Antonio,  Texas 


Many  readers  have  asked  us  lately  about  our  neglect  of  Western  agri¬ 
culture.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  small  number  of  articles  on  Western 
agriculture.  Printing  difficulties  and,  until  recently,  paper  shortages,  hove  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  shipping  more  thon  a  token  number  of  copies  into  the  West. 
As  soon  as  we  can  increase  our  press  run  and  get  more  copies  into  the 
West  we  shall  broaden  our  coverage  of  Western  farming.  Ed. 
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In  1947 


NEELJTE  FOBES  MECHTHILDE,  many¬ 
time  winner  in  '47,  repeats  in  '48!  More¬ 
over,  this  top  Holstein,  raised  and  fed  the 
Wayne  Way  all  the  way  by  Donald  Plote, 
Elgin,  Ill.,  is  marking  up  outstanding  milk 
production  .  .  .  giving  10,883  lbs.  milk, 
,  423  lbs.  butterfat  in  only  204  days  of  her 
first  lactation. 


«  Q  A  T  lAf  IMS*  Reserve  All-American  Holstein  Sr.  Year- 
*  ling;  1st  Sr.  Yearling  and  Jr.  Champion, 
Illinois  Black  &  White  Show  and  Illinois  State  Fair;  1st  Sr.  Yearling, 
Waterloo  Dairy  Cattle  Congress. 


n  1  94  8 


f  Q  ^  H  im  IMS*  — 2-yr.  old  —  Illinois  Black  &  White 

*  Show  and  Illinois  State  Fair;  Grand 
Champion,  Illinois  State  Fair — Junior  Show. 


.  “WEANED  92%  OF  123 
^  PIGS  FARROWED 
FROM  12  GILTS,” 

says  Rufus  L.  Decker, 
Bluffton,  Ind.,  steady 
Wayne  user  for  10  years. 
Pigs  weaned  per  litter — 
9.4  —  as  compared  to 
national  average  of  6.2; 
feed  cost  for  sows  from 
breeding  thru  farrow¬ 
ing  only  $3.46  per  pig 
at  2  weeks  of  age;  first  109  marketed  hit 
225  lb.  average  at  178  days — these  are 
chapters  in  Mr.  Decker's  success  story 
on  feeding  the  result-getting  Wayne  Way. 


“SINCE  FEEDING  THE  WAYNE 
WAY,  HAVE  MADE  MORE  MONEY 
THAN  I  EVER  ANTICIPATED,” 

says  cattle-raiser  Herman  Lindholm, 
Naperville,  Ill.  Feeding  steers  since  1940, 
Mr.  Lindholm  believes  in  plenty  of  protein 
during  the  growing  period,  reports  average 
daily  gains  of  2  lbs.  during  the  10  to  11 
months'  growing  and  fattening  period. 
About  Wayne  Sweet  Mix,  he  makes  this 
statement,  "I  like  it  because  it  is  a  high 
protein  supplement;  contains  no  screenings, 
has  enough  molasses  to  make  cattle  start 
eating  at  once;  keeps  'em  on  feed  through¬ 
out  feeding  period;  produces  excellent 
finish  and  high  dressing  percentage  so  that 
buyers  are  always  anxious  to  get  my  cattle." 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  ...  THE  Wayne  Way  PAYS! 

Nationally-known  poultry  and  livestock  feeders  have  proved  it. 
Countless  local,  state,  regional  and  national  records  have  proved  it. 
Your  own  results  and  experience  —  in  show-ring  or  feed-lot — will 
prove  it.  See  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now  for  full  details 
. .  or  send  coupon  below. 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 

Send  free  feeding  information  on 

Chickens  □  Turkeys  D 

Hogs  □  Dairy  Cows  □ 


Calves  □ 
Beef  Cattle  □ 


Address 


“GREW  COCKERELS  TO  2.06 
LBS.  IN  8  WEEKS  AND  2 
DAYS  ON  6  LBS.  FEED,” 

reports  S.G.Gorsline, 

Battle  Creek,  Mich., 

who  starts  over  1,000  .r  ■  -7— 

chicks  every  other  “  — 

week  in  this  modernly-  -  —  ^ 

equipped  broiler  n  f 

plant.  One  lot  aver-  a  ^ 

aged  2.55  lbs.  at  8 

weeks!  Livability 

96.6.%  Feeding  program:  Wayne  Chick 
Starter,  first  3Vz  weeks.  Flushing  Mash  at 
end  of  1st  and  2nd  week.  Broiler  Ration 
balance  of  time.  Chick  Grains  at  night. 


HE  FEEDS 


Extra  work  from  your 


Handy  Power  for  those  “Off-Season”  Jobs. 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  DETROIT  3,  MICHIGAN 


ORDINARILY,  “odd"  jobs  and  “off-season”  jobs  are 
the  hardest  work  on  a  farm.  Just  thinking  about 
them  makes  you  want  to  put  them  off. 

But  the  Ford  Tractor  is  right  not  only  for  field 
work;  it  is  the  answer  to  those  “odd”  jobs,  too!  So, 
with  a  Ford  Tractor,  you  gain  two  ways.  First, 
field  work  goes  faster,  saving  time  for  improving 
your  farm.  Second,  for  this  improvement  work,  it 
serves  you  as  faithfully  as  it  does  in  the  field. 


Time  and  Labor  Saved  in  Dozens 
off  “Mean”  Jobs 


For  example,  the  Ford  Tractor,  with  Dearborn 
Equipment,  is  the  right  combination  for  ditching, 
leveling,  terracing  .  .  .  cleaning  barnyards  and 
feed  lots  . . .  loading  manure,  stacking  hay  . . .  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  making  fences,  plowing  snow. 


Quick-Attaching  Equipment... 

Ford  Hydraulic  Touch  Control 

These  Dearborn  tools,  designed  for  the  Ford 
Tractor,  can  be  quickly  attached  or  detached. 
You  lift  and  lower  them  with  Ford  Hydraulic 
Touch  Control. 

All  these  advantages  enable  you  to  start  a  job, 
get  it  over  with  and  pick  up  another  .  .  .  with  less 
time  lost.  In  the  field  or  out  of  it,  the  Ford  Tractor 
is  your  best  investment  ail  year  ’round. 


1.  When  land  is  rough  or  "corrugated,”  but  of 
uniform  texture. 

2.  When  land  it  smooth  but  of  various  toil  textures. 

3.  When  land  it  both  rough  and  hat  changing 
textures. 


For  each  of  these  conditions  you  have  a  means 
of  keeping  the  implement  at  uniform  working 
depth  .  .  .  S-tcay  Depth  Control.  Saves  time  and 
work  and  makes  a  better  job. 


And... the  Ford  Tractor  gives  you 
3-Way  Depth  Control ! 


Through  Hydraulic  Touch  Control  and  Implement 
Position  Control  you  have  three  ways  of  main¬ 
taining  uniform  implement  depth. 


DEARBORN  SCOOR-5.7  cu.  ft.  capacity. 
Lifts,  lowers  by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control; 
dumps  by  trip  lever. 


Use  straicht  or  angled.  Lifts,  lowers 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  72"  edge. 


DEARBORN  CORDWOOD  SAW— Low¬ 
ered  to  steady  working  position  or  raised 
for  transport  by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


DEARBORN  UTILITY  BLADE-Cutsl 

width.  Lifts,  lowers,  holds  depth  I 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 


T.. 


ALL  AROUND  THE  FARM... ALL  THROUGH  THE  YEARl 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FORD  TRACTOR  WITH  DEARBORN 
ANGLE  DOZER* 

Pushes  dirt  ahead  or  to  right  or  left.  Either 
end  tilts  up  or  down  for  ditching.  Lifts  and 
lowers  by  Hydraulic  Touch  Control.  Cuts 
60"  angled,  72"  straight. 


Your  Ford  Troctor  Dealer 
is  0  good  man  to  know 

BETTER 


HORN  LOAOIRS-Standard 

ire  and  material  loader  lifts,  lowers 
■  iillraliy.  There  Is  also  a  heavy  duty 


DAMUSIR  POST  NOLI  OlOGIR-Upto 

600  holes  a  day.  Power  take-olT  drive.  Lifts, 
lowers  by  Touch  Control. 


jr  No  matter  how  well  you  know 

the  man  who  sells  Ford  Trac- 
~ JTTBl*  tors  and  Dearborn  Farm 
Equipment  in  your  part  of  the 
y  country,  it  will  pay  you  to 
know  him  better.  Farminq 
is  his  business,  too. 

Find  out  about  the  time,  work  and 
money-saving  equipment  he  can  offer 
you.  Listen  to  his  ideas  on  getting  more 
profit  per  acre  and  per  hour  of  work. 
Learn  about  his  prompt,  dependable 
tractor  and  implement  service. 

Welcome  your  Ford  Tractor  dealer 
when  he  comes  to  see  you  .  .  .  and,  when 
you're  in  town,  stop  in.  He's  a  good  man 
to  know  better. 


LAND  LIVILIR-For  leveling,  grading, 
moving  dirt— Hydraulic  Touch  Control. 
8  foot  cut. 


HORN  V  SNOW  PLOW*-CHts 

Idth.  Lifts  and  lowers  by  Hydraulic 
I  Control. 


To  Of*  tmy  of  ibtt*  thrtt  loots  with  tbo  Ford  Troctor  rtqutrn  only  on*  basic, 
or  "Univorsal”  From*,  prictd  and  sold  s*paral*ly. 


wiiwt&i^M- 


R€YnOLDJ 


BETTER  FARM  BUILDINGS 
GROW  LIKE  MAGIC... 

IN  lifetime  ALUMINUM 


Implement  Shed  and  Dry  Crop  Storage 


Easily  and  Quickly  Erected 


Root  Storage  and  Dry  Crop  Storage 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY ..  the  Entire  Structure  Complete  in  a 


ALL-BOLTED  ASSEMBLY 
NO  NAILS  •  NO  HOLES 
IN  ANY  WEATHER  SURFACE 


SingleShipment.  .with  Easy-to-Follow Assembly  Instructions! 


A  better  building  because  it's  rustproof  aluminum  .  .  .  never  needs  painting,  eliminates 
maintenance.  A  cooler  building  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter .  .  .  because  aluminum 
reflects  up  to  95 of  radiant  heat.  A  building  that’s  permanently  weather  tight  .  .  . 
because  the  heavy  gauge  rigid-embossed  sheets  are  gripped  between  heavy  bolted 
channels— held  tight  like  a  drumhead  all  around.  No  nail  holes  to  caulk!  No  tarring 
of  seams! 


You  can  have  this  building  erected  in  a  matter  of  days.  It's  put  together  entirely  with 
aluminum  bolts  through  factory-drilled  holes.  And  that  same  patented  feature  makes 
it  easy  to  dismantle,  re-erect,  alter  or  add  to  your  Alumi -Drome. 


ALL  ALUMINUM 
NO  RUST  •  NO  PAINTING 
NO  MAINTENANCE 


Basic  unit  is  .^6'  x  60',  length  variable  by  6'  sections.  All  clear  space— no  inside  posts 
or  trusses.  Nine  standard  end  designs.  Endless  variations  in  practical  plans.  Write 
for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  distributor.  , 

Reynolds  Pioneering  i 
made  Aluminum  Competitive  ...  j  13 

take  advantage  of  it!  |  9SiH 


- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I - 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Alumi-Drome  Division 
Dept.  FQ-12 
Louisvillle  1,  Ky. 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  Alumi-Drome 


Eligible  for  FHA  Financing 


Street. 


REYNOLDS  METALS  COMPANY,  Alumi-Drome  Division,  Louisville  1 


John  Deere 

Mode!  "M 


.  .  .  ami  that’s  why  so  many  farmers  arc  willing  to  wait 
for  their  John  Deere  Model  "M  ”  Tractors. 

The  Model  "M"  represents  all  the  "know-how"  of  30 
years  of  tractor  building  expeiience.  Only  the  hef  in  mod¬ 
ern  design  and  construction  could  qualify  to  meet  its  engi¬ 
neering  specifications. 

But  John  Deere  wasn’t  satisfied  with  that.  Farmers  from 
all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  .  .  .  truck  growers  .  .  . 
orchardists  .  .  .  berry  growers  .  .  .  poultry  raisers  .  .  .  men 
who  operate  farms  of  100  acres  and  under  .  .  .  were  a.sked 
what  the)  wanted  in  this  new  post-war  tractor. 

The  result  is  the  John  Deere  "M”  as  you  see  it  today — 
the  one  complete  power  farming  unit  —  the  one  tractor  that 

has  everything  that’s  good. 

And  that’s  why  the 
"M".  with  its  full  line 

”Quik-Tatch" 


joying  countrywide  success  as  a  complete  system  of  farming 
on  the  smaller  farms  and  as  a  "helper”  on  the  larger  farms. 

True  there  are  cheaper  tractors,  but  none  that  offers  so 
many  extra  values  in  power  ...  in  perfo'inance  ...  in 
operator’s  comfort  and  safety  ...  in  wide  adaptability  .  .  . 
in  ease  and  economy  of  servicing  .  .  .  and  in  handy,  prac¬ 
tical  working  equipment. 

The  wide  demand  for  the  extra  values  that  arc  built  into 
the  John  Deere  Model  "M"  proves  again  that  deep  dou  n 
in  his  heart  every  nun  ii  ants  the  best  of  ti  erythmg — and  is 
willing  to  wait  for  it  if  nece.ssary. 

That’s  why  we  say — don’t  <et  a  price  on  your  new  tractor. 
Buy  it  because  you  like  it  .  .  .  because  of  the  good  it  will 
do  you  .  .  .  the  time  and  money  it  will  save  you  .  .  .  the 
greater  enjoyment  it  will  bring  to  you  and  your  family. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  ”M’  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  Get  the  feel  of  the  wheel.  Then,  we  believe  you, 
too,  will  say  " S\ake  Mine  a  Model  Af  . 


fnan® 
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Where 


champions  are  recognized,  I 
B-F  Solubles  places  first  as 
a  high  protein -high  vitamin 
supplement.  The  official 
records  of  the  seven  big 
Midwestern  state  fairs  show 
that  81.6%  of  all  blue  ribbon 
winners  in  the  Shorthorn 
classes  were  fed  B-F  Solubles. 
This  record  is  even  more 
impressive  in  that  it  includes 
5  grand  champion  bulls, 

7  grand  champion  females, 

5  reserve  champion  bulls  and 
5  reserve  champion  females^ 
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PROVIDES 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 


TiJxctc 


SI  R  SOLUBLES 


B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFLAVIN,  THIAMIN 
NIACIN,  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
p-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN,  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


w-i*^  in#  I 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADERS  —  tested  guardians  of  soil  productivity. 


Feeding  more  millions  than  ever  before  has  America’s  farmers  working  over¬ 
time.  And  never  has  the  reliable  performance  of  NEW  IDEA  Farm  Equipment 
proved  so  important  to  your  profits.  You’ll  find  these  fast-moving,  time-saving 
machines  in  action  all  along  the  coast-to-coast  “production  line”  —  helping  in 
a  big  way  to  satisfy  the  world’s  multibillion-dollar  appetite. 

Today’s  NEW  IDEA  equipment  is  exceptionally  well  matched  to  agriculture’s 
tremendous  task  —  to  your  individual  requirements.  Each  is  a  product  of  long 
familiarity  with  farm  needs,  designed  in  every  detail  to  do  its  particular  job 
better.  Outstanding  dependability  .  .  .  unmatched  endurance  .  .  .  advanced 
engineering  —  all  are  deep-rooted  NEW  IDEA  qualities. 

Send  for  special  free  Anniversary  Literature 
Packet,  consisting  of  a  profusely  illustrated 
Golden  Jubilee  Booklet  and  a  General  Catalog 
of  New  Idea  Farm  Machines.  Mail  a  post  card 


Division  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Factories:  Cold  water,  Ohie  —  Sandwich,  Illinois 


Manufacturing  Corporation 


is  checked: 

□  Hoy  loodert 
n  Corn  Snappers 

□  Hand  Shellers 


Ask  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  to  explain  the  many  features  that 
assure  lasting  satisfaction  from  these  specialized  mcKhInes. 
Or  mail  coupon  for  free  descriptive  folders. 


name 


address 
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*to  modernize  with  LOUDEN  equipment 


FOR  STALLS,  STANCHIONS,  or  any  other  barn  equipment, 
see  your  Louden  dealer.  He  can  help  you  LOUDENIZE  —  best 
way  to  invest  today's  farm  dollar. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Loudenizing  your  barn  could  pay 
greater  dividends  —  or  cost  less  in  farm  products.  Year  after 
year,  Louden  Equipment  saves  more  time  and  labor  —  HELPS 


tRON  CLAW  rORK 


FEED  TRUCKS 


YOU  MAKE  MORE  MONEY. 

In  1867,  Louden  established  the  Barn  Equipment  industry. 
Louden's  record  since  has  been  a  steady  procession  of  "firsts" 
—  Steel  Stalls,  Automatic  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers. 

For  help  in  modernizing  your  present  barn  —  or  designing  a 
new  one  —  look  to  Louden  and  your  local  Louden  dealer.  If 
you  don't  know  his  name,  write  us. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Fairfield,  la.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COW.  CALF. 

BULL  4  HOG  PENS 


STALLS 


AND  stanchions 


DOOR  track 


The  Dairy  Barn 

A  BRIEF  SUAAAAARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVaOFMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Hormones  When  Professor  C.  W. 
For  Turner  of  the  University  of 

More  Milk  Missouri  told  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  that  tests  showed  how 
to  increase  milk  production  15  to  20  per 
cent  by  feeding  hormones,  the  feed  men  re¬ 
plied  that  they’d  be  interested  when  he 
learned  how  to  put  hormones  in  a  100 
jxmnd  sack  of  feed.  This  has  now  been 
done,  and  in  southern  C’^alifornia  farmers 
are  buying  complete  dairy  feeds  fortified 
with  hormones. 

Feeding  hormones  is  a  ticklish  proposi¬ 
tion.  They  damage  valuable  cows  when 
fed  in  excess. 

The  hormone  that  has  attracted  the 
most  widespread  attention  among  dairy¬ 
men  is  Protomone,  a  synthetic  thyroid 
honnone.  The  thyroid  gland  located  in 
the  neck  region  of  a  cow  secretes  a  hor¬ 
mone  whose  action  reaches  every  cell  in 
the  body.  Protomone  reacts  as  though  the 
cow’s  thyroid  gland  is  working  overtime. 
It  increases  the  rate  of  oxidation  and 
speeds  up  the  process  of  turning  foods 
into  energy-  and  milk. 

Protomone  is  fed  in  proportion  to  body 
weight,  one  gram  for  every  100  pounds 
of  body  weight  in  the  cow.  The  average 
Guernsey  or  Jersey  cow  would  get  eight 
to  10  grams  a  day  and  the  average  Hol¬ 
stein  or  .\yershire  cow  would  require 
10  to  14  grams.  Herdsmen  keep  care¬ 
ful  tab  on  their  animals  to  see  how 
they  respond  to  the  treatment  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Because  a  cow’s  weight  determines 
the  amount  of  Protomone  she  needs,  it 
seems  difficult  to  develop  a  ready  mixed 
feed  with  the  proper  amount  of  thyroid 
for  any  cow.  Professor  Turner  thinks  the 
most  promising  way  is  for  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  Protomone  in  cube>  or 
pellets  for  individual  daily  feeding.  He 
points  out  that  the  iM'st  time  to  feed 
Protomone  is  after  the  cow  has  reached 
her  peak  production  and  started  to  fall 
off  in  milk  production.  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  tests  prohibit  hormone  feeding  since 
the  tests  are  designed  to  measun'  the  in¬ 
herent  ability  of  a  cow  to  produce  milk. 

Hormone  supplements  are  highly  in¬ 
teresting  but  can  cause  trouble  unless 
directions  are  followed  closely. 

Nutrition  When  cows  have  breeding 
And  difficulties  dairymen  begin 

Breeding  looking  for  the  reason.  When 
no  other  reason  can  be  found 
the  trouble  is  usually  blamed  on  the  feed. 
The  next  step  is  to  look  around  for  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  to  add  to  the  feed  in 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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%  Good  soil,  good  seed,  and  a  good  season  are  not  enough  to 
get  full  yield  from  your  land  and  your  work.  It  takes  good  tillage 
and  good  timing.  When  help  is  scarce  and  costly  is  no  time  to  use 
a  lot  of  labor.  You  can  do  each  operation  more  promptly  ...  do 
it  better  .  .  .  and  do  it  at  less  total  cost  when  you  have  plenty  of 
eager  power,  teamed  up  with  machinery  that’s  easy  to  operate, 
quick  to  adjust,  and  free  from  maddening  delays.  That’s  the  way 
to  get  what  counts  most  in  modern  farming— not  just  yield  per 
acre,  but  low  cost  per  acre  and  high  yield  per  man. 


Built  for  the  new  century  of  soil 
conservation,  the  Case  Centen¬ 
nial  plow  has  clearance  and 
covering  ability  for  fast  work  in 
heavy  trash  and  cover  crops. 
The  mighty  4-5  plow  Model 
"LA”  tractor  is  fast,  compact, 
and  world-famous  for  sustained 
economy  and  low  upkeep. 


Where  combines  are  best  known,  the  6-foot  Case 
"A”  is  famed  for  capacity  to  save  all  kinds  of  seeds 
and  grains  under  exacting  conditions.Tractor  is 
the  popular-priced  light  2-plow  Case  Model  "VAC.’’ 


Designed  from  the  start  for  fine 
work  in  both  row-crops  and 
windrowed  hay,  the  Case  Forage 
Harvester  is  simple  and  fast.  In 
good  silage  corn,  one  man  cuts, 
chops  and  loads  12  to  16  tons 
an  hour  with  power  from  the 
fast  3-plow  Case  "DC”  tractor. 


live  you  noticed  how'  many  Case  owners  are  men  who 
I  farmed  for  years  with  tractors,  often  of  several  makes? 
more  fussy  they  are  about  tractor  performance  .  .  .  the 
ir  they  keep  track  of  their  farming  costs  .  .  .  the  more 
[figures  prove  that  it  pays  to  farm  w’ith  Case, 
ke  than  a  century  of  experience  has  taught  Case  how’  to 
I  what  experienced  farmers  w’ant  in  plows  and  in  grain- 
Ig  machines.  Tractor-building  experience  that  began 
'50  years  ago  has  developed  the  balanced  performance 


brings  extra  capacity  in  the  varied  jobs  of  farming, 
ben  you  add  all  that  experience  to  the  Case  habit  of 
ing  every  part  a  bit  better  than  might  seem  necessary, 
see  the  secrets  of  Case  ENDURANCE.  It’s  why  Case 
lines  run  long  years  with  little  upkeep,  why  Case 


With  its  self-raising  hitch  the 
Case  tractor  spreader  hooks  up 
in  a  jifify.  Balanced  for  good 
traction  and  fast  hauling,  it 
makes  thin  spreading  practical, 
makes  manure  go  further.  The 
full  2-plow  Case  "SC”  tractor 
has  extra  power  for  faster, 
better  farming. 


---  - — j .  . . . .  - - 

brs  maintain  their  fuel  economy  year  after  year.  No 
tier  Case  factories  are  crow'ded  to  catch  up  with  over¬ 
ling  demand. 

ere  are  20  models  of  Case  tractors,  sizes  and  types  to 
lery  acreage,  every  crop  system.  That’s  another  reason 
ii  pays  to  farm  w  ith  Case.  Send  for  latest  catalog  on  the 


Case  Co.,  Dept.  A-M-25,  Racine,  Wis, 
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(Continued  from  page  16) 
an  effort  to  cut  down  the  breedinc 
troubles.  From  S,  A.  Asdell,  College  of 
.Agriculture.  Cornell  University,  comes 
the  answer  as  to  the  value  of  the  practice. 
“Where  the  cows  are  fed  in  accordance 
with  recommendations.”  points  out  As¬ 
dell,  “adding  vitamins  and  minerals  is  of 
no  help  in  making  cows  conceive.”  If. 
however,  the  cows  have  been  on  deficient 
diets,  feeding  the  minerals  and  vitamins 
which  the  feed  lacks  can  help  make  the 
animal  conceive.  Lack  of  Vitamin  .A  may 
cause  sterility,  especially  late  in  winter 
when  cows  have  been  fed  low  grade 
forage.  It’s  the  same  old  story  on  dairy¬ 
ing:  give  ’em  plenty  of  good,  clean  green 
hay  and  forget  your  troubles.  A’itamins 


FREE  ACCESS 


HAND  FEEDING 


...  to  protect  your  milk  cows, 
young  and  dry  stock  and  beef  cattle  from  profit-robbing: 

HIDDEN  HUNGER"  -  Lac\  of  essential  mineral  elements  needed  by  live' 
stocl{  for  sturdy  health,  rapid  growth,  peal{  production  and  reproduction. 

Near’s  MinRaltone  protects  against  this  menace  because  it  contains 
11  essential  mineral  elements  (plus  Vitamin  D)  which  may  be  lodging 
in  the  daily  ration.  Write  for  free  information  about  supplementary 
mineral  feeding  and  the  3  WAYS  of  feeding  MinRaltone  year  round. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  Ettabiith.4  im  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Curing  .■Anyone  preparing  to  milk 

Suckers  ^  steady  20  pound  producer, 

and  getting  only  a  trickle, 
knows  the  low  down  feeling  of  wondering 
if  there’s  a  sucker  in  the  herd.  The  reme¬ 
dies  are  many  but  only  one  seems  to  be 
really  effective  and  even  this  one  has  its 
price.  This  method,  which  will  cure  even 
the  old  established  cases,  is  an  operation  on 
the  tongue.  The  cow  is  put  to  sleep  with  an 
intravenous  injection.  One  half  of  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  is  removed  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  inches.  The  wound  is  stitched 
up  to  control  bleeding  and  hasten  healing. 

The  cow  is  not  seriously  hampered  for 
more  than  the  first  day.  She  is  unable  to 
wrap  her  incomplete  tongue  around  the 
teats.  Some  veterinarians  prefer  to  slit  the 
tongue.  In  either  case  a  vet  should  do  the 
job  or  Bossy  might  bleed  to  death.  The 
operation  is  usually  an  inexpensive  one, 
since  the  surgery  requires  only  a  short  time. 
The  S.P.C.A.  usually  docs  not  object,  if  a 
veterinarian  performs  the  operation. 

Cows  with  tongue  surgery  never  seem  to 
eat  as  much  as  before,  which  may  reduce 
milk  production.  Perhaps  someday  psychia¬ 
trists  will  be  able  to  reason  with  cows,  but 
until  then  sucking  is  only  a  partially  cured 
dairy  evil.  ★  ★  ★ 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 

^  HEAITH 
^  PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


^MlbRAlTONE^ 


2  LB.  BROILERS  IN  8  WEEKS 

WHITE  TOD.4Y  FOR  COMPLETE  lNFOR.M.\TION 
AND  FACTOKV-TO-VOl ,  MONEY  SAVING  PRICES 

CHEWALLA  SANITARY  BROODER  MF6.  CO.  Srs'sMsIp^i’ 


The  New  MASSEY-HARRIS  PONY 
Saves  Time  •••  Saves  Ef f ort . . .  So ves  Money 


The  only  thing  small  about  the  Massey-Harris 
Pony  Tractor  is  its  size.  In  its  rugged  construc¬ 
tion,  expert  designing  and  outstanding  per¬ 
formance,  it  is  the  equal  of  any  Massey-Harris 
Trartor  —  BIG  tractor  operation  in  a  small 
package.  And  it  comes  to  you  complete  — 
even  to  belt  pulley  and  electric  starting. 

It’s  a  joy  to  be  on  the  seat  and  watch  it  per¬ 
form.  Handles  so  lightly  and  easily  that  a  boy 
or  girl  can  operate  it.  Powered  so  efficiently 
it  romps  along  at  2%  or  3V2  with  a  12" 

or  14"  plow.  Operates  so  speedily,  so  econom¬ 
ically,  It  makes  part-time  farming  more  of  a 
pleasure  than  a  task  .  .  .  brings  new  economy 


and  efficiency  to  the  small  farm  .  .  .  adds  con¬ 
venience,  lower  operating  costs  to  the  lighter 
jobs  on  the  large  farm. 

Partners  with  it  in  performance,  economy,  and 
easy  handling  is  a  complete  line  of  easily 
mounted  tools  .  .  .  designed  to  do  good  work, 
built  for  long  life,  and  engineered  to  put  on 
or  take  off  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

So,  look  over  the  Pony  at  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer’s  .  .  .  get  on  one  and  drive  it,  for  a  new 
thrill  in  small  traaor  performance.  For  folder 
by  mail,  write  to  Massey-Harris  Company, 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  Dept . 


•  •  •  and  look  -  ^ 

at  the  Tools  to  * 

go  with  it  MOUNTID  PLOW  -  A 

full  floating,  single 
furrow  plow  available 
in  lU-inch,  12-inch 
and  14-inch  sizes. 


/lijlitn 

I  ‘i  I '  r  i 

riELO  CULTIVATOR- 

Three  lull-floating 
gangs,  with  indepen¬ 
dent  pressure  springs 
for  good  work. 


SPRING  TRIP  CULTIVA¬ 
TOR— Single  row  cul¬ 
tivator  with  4  front 
and  2  rear  spring-trip 
shanks. 


DISC  HARROW  -  a  ten- 
disc,  5-foot,  heavy  duty 
harrow,  mounted  on 
husky  bearings  for  good 
work  and  long  life. 


INOWIR-Center 
mounted  and  driven 
by  the  power  take 
off.  Hand  lift.  5  and 
6  foot  sizes. 


*  # 
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FARM  BOOKS 


olilurophimnl 


^OR  fifty  years  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 
has  been  the  Bible  of  American  stock- 
men.  In  1898  Professor  William  A. 
Henry,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  authoritative  book.  At  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication  Professor  Henry  apparently  had 
some  doubt  as  to  the  acceptance  of  his  book 
by  the  practical  stockmen  for  in  the  preface 
he  takes  pains  to  soften  the  blow  to  those 
who  distrusted  book-learning  by  pointing 
out  that  knowledge,  whether  it  is  in  the 
head  of  the  stockman  or  between  the  covers 
of  a  book,  is  still  knowledge.  Following  the 
preface  he  inserted  four  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  feeding  questions  that  have  caused 
farmers  to  scratch  their  heads  in  the  past 
and  then  gave  the  page  reference  where 
the  answer  might  be  found.  Professor 
Henry  needn’t  have  worried  for  the  book 
was  an  immediate  success  and  has  since 
become  the  accepted  authority  of  prac¬ 
tical  stockmen  and  students  of  animal 
husbandry. 

New  editions  were  required  to  keep  the 
book  up  to  date.  By  1910  the  book  was 
in  its  tenth  edition  and  Professor  Henry 
had  secured  the  assistance  of  Dr.  F.  B. 
Morrison  in  collecting  and  analyzing  the 
new  information  that  was  being  discover¬ 
ed  by  animal  husbandry  men  and  nutri¬ 
tionists  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Mor¬ 
rison  collaborated  with  Professor  Henry 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tenth  to  four¬ 
teenth  editions  and,  upon  Professor 
Henry’s  retirement,  has  since  continued 
the  w’ork  alone. 

Now,  fifty  years  after  the  first  edition. 
Dr.  Morrison,  who  is  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Animal  Nutrition  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  issued  a  new,  21st 
edition.  The  new  book  has  been  brought 
up-to-date  in  all  phases  of  feeds  and 
animal  nutrition  since  the  last  edition  was 
issued  12  years  ago  and  has  added  a  new 
section  on  the  feeding  of  poultry.  The 
often  quoted  Apjiendix  Tables  which 
give  the  composition  of  American  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  have  been  much  enlarged  and 
revised  and  new  tables  on  vitamins  and 
minerals  have  been  added. 


STOP  UNNECESSARY  LOSSES -BUILD  WITH  “PENTA”TREATED  WOOD 


|{<‘|»la<-iii<:  fiMu**  prots  takes  time — 
time  that  ean  more  prohtalily  l»e  spent 
•  loin*:  produetiNe  farm  eh<)res. 

Kediice  iinin'trssdry  lalK)r  and  sa\e 
\alnalde  work  time!  'I'reat  \our  |»osts 
and  other  himl>er  with  I‘k>TACHI.oK<i- 
IMIKNOI. —  tlie  eliemieal  preser\ative 
tliat  protects  w(K>d  from  termites  and 
ileca\.  Penta-treated  |M)sts  last  two 
to  four  times  longer,  and  \ou  can 


.''tart  today  to  make  all  \onr  work¬ 
time  "Profit"'  time! 

1.  Penta  -treated  posts  last  longer 

2.  It's  economical  to  treat  with 
i’entachlorophenol 

3.  The  "Penta"  treatment  lea\es 
wood  clean  and  easy  to  handle 


Modern  Farm  .Management 

During  the  past  century  .-Xmerican 
agriculture  has  made  a  great  change  from 
production,  which  was  mainly  for  the 
farmer’s  own  use,  to  production  for  a 
national  and  world  market.  This  new 
agriculture  has  forced  the  farmer  to  be¬ 
come  something  of  an  economist  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  business  manager  as  well 
as  a  producer  of  crops  and  herds. 

(Continued  on  page  144) 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

I  I  MIDLANO,  MICMGAN 


Now  Easy  to  Beautify  and  Make  fruitful  the  Home  that  Holds  Your  Future 


m- 


N*w  STARK 
GOLDEN 

DELICIOUS  APPLE 
(Trod*  Mark) 


STARK  GOLD  and  BURBANK 
BLACK  GIANT 
_  SwmI  CharriM 


fruit  — take  little  more 
double  garage 


Cota'®« 

at  »0'' 

t  At  < 


New  STARKING 
Deliciouf 
^Trade  Mark) 


.  HAL  BERTA  GIANT  Peach 
|U.  S.  Patent) 

Some  weigh  full  pound 


r  Burbank'i  Famous 
Red-Flesh  ELEPHANT 
HEART  Freestone 
Plum  (Trade  Mark) 


ruit  Bearing  NowlAcce/erafec/ 

by  Double-Heavy  Root  System  Grafting 

MANY  BEAR  IN  3  OR  4  YEARS 


of  new  Stark-Burbank  Wonder  Varieties 


»  1  AmaziiiK  new  developments  can  shortcut  l)earinK  age  astonndingly.  Fruit 

make  it  possible  for  families  is  read>  to  i>ick  almost  l>efore  you  realize  it. 
Wf  aW  throughout  America  to  raise  their  Many  So  Different  U.  $.  Pofenft 

mfW  own  fruit -to  raise  fruit  in  less  Have  Been  Awordcd 

time- to  beKin  picking  fruit  m  j  j  ..  r  .u-  a 

^  fewer  vears  — to  raise  fruit  of  But  whatever  you  do,  don  t  confuse  this  ad 
gorgeous  ‘  color,  mammoth  size  valued  fruit  growtug  with  the  fruit  growing  of 
r  and  breath  taking  flavor  your  tather  s  time.  Don  t  confuse  it  with  the 

r  y  A  Imagine  lieing  able  to  feed  an  fruit  growing  of  recent  years  on  ordinary  van 
entire  family  with  fruit  produced  cties  of  trees  because  Stark  patented  or  trade 
,  in  a  vest-iKickrt  orchard  —  an  marked  varieties  are  so  suj.erior  that  they  are 
.tTo"ns  of  orchard  taking  little  more  space  actually  like  a  new  race  ot  Iniits.  Don  t  contuse 
loT  Ilur-  than  the  ground  covered  by  a  ‘hcse  gorgeous  big  apples  with  the  puny  fruit 
Wcirltl's  double  Karate.  conies  inFin  «frdiiiary  uninniroved  varieties, 

rtl  iliurai  Imagine  .stepping  a  few  feet  Investigate  today  the  opportunity  to  “own 
front  vour  d.sirstep  to  pick  at  Mfir  own”  vest  iKKket  orchard  for  only  $17.60. 
^oill  Vj-  will  genuine  Stark  Golden  De-  "hy.  ‘he  fruit  from  each  one  of  these  8  trees 
•itelv  by  licions  or  Starking  Delicious  should  be  worth  far  more  than  that, 
rk  Bro’a.  aiiiiles  that  would  cost  10c  to  Gorgeous  NEW  Book  Shows  Wonder  Fruits 
l.Sc  each  at  a  store.  Yes,  pick  .  | 

in  generous  abundance — give  them  freely  ~  ,  .  .  .  '  .  v  .  r 

their  health  benefits  to  your  entire  family.  Take  thni  new  opjiortunity  to  ^autify  your 
is  IS  the  new  promise  held  forth  by  recent  home  and  to  make  it  fruitful.  Take  this  opjwr- 
iopments  of  Stark  and  Burbank  ...  to  real-  tunity  to  give  your  tamily  the  health  benehts 
m  our  own  home  yard  the  thrill  of  tree-  of  fruit  without  stmt,  and  to  save  in  one  year. 
!  fruit  ...  and  all  vou  have  to  do  is  plant  f"”*  maturity,  more 

-  Yes.  only  8  trees  of  the  miracle  varieties  orchard  now.  See 

fetch  the  fanciest  prices  on  the  market—  trees  grow  m  value  year  after  year.  Act 

ine  Stark  Golden  and  genuine 

red  Starking 

Bearing  Age  Now  H 

ice  of  trees  to  plant  is  extremely  important 

ise  these  are  the  trees  propagated  from  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO. 
lal  Record- Bearing  (Trade  Mark)  strains  _  i  •  _  *  .  .  , 

1  wed  with  greater  vitality,  endowed  with  B®*  L*0t,  Town  of  Loui^ona,  Missouri 

C.ilous  young  bearing  characteristics  so  that  V  • 

V  of  »h/m  t  ..r  U  v.a  r.  »0  NufI.fl#S  CoOlt  fO  CoOSf 


FREE  LANDSCAPING  PLANS 

I'l.iiio  of  ttichi* 

Ifi-U’s  spti‘it>  xaridlVTs  4li<l  lotatloh  to 
•eaUlitv  IM  It-al  h'  invs.  H  w  tu  plaut 
'nr  Pt*aul>.  harm"n.v,  for  a 

«)f  L'f'lur  anti  M"om  all  suru* 
rntT  E  i^v  ti»  ail  ipt  t<<  .\><iir  ««uii  ht>mf 
N  w  !h**v  art*  I'fffrt'tl  aliM»lii!e*i>  Kr»*r. 
Si  ml  for  Krt  e  IM.in'  toila? 

The*  k  th»*  touan-  in  iht*  ii'UiHm  Tlun 
ti  ar  out  and  mall. 

NOW  GROW  APPLES  ON  DWARF 
TREES  —  Take  i»nLv  l.iniPfd  Spai'if  — 
I'sf  new  Stark  Hard.v  Dwarf  Apple 
Trt*es.  harily  whereftr  applet^  gn-w. 
Neeti  nu  •^taking  "r  brai  tiig.  Ju^t  write 
the  word  'DWARF*'  un  onuiHm  to  get 
full  deullt. 


Hew  FRCB  Cata(e^  \ 


Certified  Retail  Value  $1.00 

Shows  302  Varieties.  Shows  in 
Gorgeous  Color  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Grape: 
Berries,  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Shade  Tree: 
TEAR  OUT  COUPON  NOW  I 


CTADE  NURSERIES  A  ORCHARDS  CO. 

W  I  nnil  Box  L-UV,  Lewiaiano,  Missouri  FUl- 

□  Sand  mn  FREE:  Now,  bis  1948  Stark  Book  of  WerM'i  Oio 
pion  Fruit  Trooi,  Shrub*,  and  dotoils  of  Prim  Trno  Off. 

□  Chock  horn  for  Froo  Fruit  Planting  Guido. 

O  Chock  horo  for  Froo  Homo  landscopo  Booklet  and  FREE  Plan 


Accept  Prize  Tree  Offer  to  Introduce 

If  there  are  none  of  these  Stark  Wonder 
Trees  in  your  locality,  you  are  eligible  for 
a  Prize  Tree.  Offer  good  for  a  limited  time 
only,  so  check  coupon  at  right  —  today. 


»EV.  E,  i, 

eckerly 


"I  sold  $1760.80  worth  of  trees  in  one  week,  spare  time”  —  Rev.  E.  L.  Eckerly 


Thouiandi  are  plonting  home  orchards  os  urged  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment.  This  opens  on  amazing  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to 
moke  real  money  selling  for  Stork  Bro's,  Amorico's  biggest  and 
oldest  nursery.  Rov.  E.  1.  Eckerly,  Indiana,  sent  In  unusuol  sales 
of  SI760.80  in  on*  w**k.  All  over  the  country  Stark  representative* 
ore  moking  nice  extra  income  selling  exclusive,  U.S.  Patented  vari¬ 


eties  of  Stark-Burbonk  tree*.  133  year*  In  budnes*.  78  yeort  of 
odvertiting,  plu*  thoutonds  of  totisffed  custemert,  have  mode  Stark 
tree*,  ihrub*  and  rose*  preferred  the  country  over.  No  Investment. 
No  experience  to  start.  FREE  SELLING  OUTFIT.  Froo  training. 
Liberal  commission  paid  ot  once  Chock  coupon  to  gel  liberol 
woekty  Income  plan.  MAIL  TODAY. 


I  O  Check  hero  for  Special  10  Tree  Proposition. 

I  Q  Check  here  for  Special  over  30  Tree  Propoeition. 

I  Nome  . . 

I  .  \  ^ 

•  P.  O . . County . . . 

St.  or  R.Mo: . Stote . . . 

Q  Choc*  here  if  interested  in  liberal  Wnekly  Cash  Income  PU 
for  Spore-time  selling  Stork  World's  Chompien  treee. 


The  "magnetic  heart”  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway 
Milker  controls  pulsations  for  each  operating  unit.  Pulsa* 
don  s|>eed  cannot  vary;  all  units  milk  alike  at  every  milking. 


Positive  De  Laval  Speedway  Vacuum  Controller  assures 
correct  vacuum  for  best  milking  at  all  times.  Non-adiustable 
for  perfect  milking  assurance. 


No  Adjustments! 


No  pulsators  or  surcingles  to  adjust  from  cow  to  cow  or 
from  milking  to  milking.  Simply  set  unit  on  floor,  attach 
vacuum  hose  to  automatic  stall  cock  and  attach  teat  cups. 
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Only  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker  gives  you 
the  “Magnetic  Heart"  which 
assures  UNIFORM  milking 
and  which  means  highest  milk 
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yield  per  cow,  greatest  profits. 


Power  farming  has  made  great  strides  since  Allis- 
Chalmers  introduced  the  first  rubber -tired  tractor 
back  in  1932.  Now  comes  another  big  step  forward 
with  a  new  and  more  efficient  farm  tractor  —  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Model  WD  which  utilizes  the  power 
of  the  engine  in  more  labor  saving  ways  than  ever 
before. 

Seventeen  major  new  features  bring  new  ease 
of  operation,  new  versatility,  new  comfort,  new 
economy  and  new  performance  to  tractor  farming. 
But  that  isn’t  all! 


5-Way  Hydraulic  Control 


A  single  fingertip  hydraulic  control  lever 
at  the  steering  wheel  provides  a  simple, 
easy  means  of  controlling  the  implements. 


IWQ  %IUTCI1  POWER  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Enables  the  operator  to  start  and  stop  the 
tractor  without  interrupting  operation  of 
the  power  take-off  and  hydraulic  system. 


Power-Adjusted 

The  power  of  the 
engine  is  used  to 
adjust  rear  wheel 
treads  to  desired 
spacings  — quickly  H 
and  without  lifting.  H 


Complete  Line  of  New  Quick-Hitch  Implements 

The  Model  WD  makes  its  bow  with  a  supporting 
cast  of  mounted,  semi-mounted  and  pull-type  im¬ 
plements— all  hydraulically  operated  and  matched 
to  the  power,  speed  and  weight  of  the  WD  tractor. 
This  combination  of  tractor  and  quick-hitch  tools 
means  more  and  better  work,  with  less  effort,  at 
lower  cost. 

It’s  original.  It’s  quality  built.  It’s  Allis-Chalmers! 


Seventeen  major  new 
features  include:  new, 
light  pressure  foot- 
brakes;  two-way  hydrau¬ 
lic  shock  absorber  seat; 
easier,  more  responsive 
steering;  more  conven¬ 
ient  controls;  new  low- 
pitch  muffler;  ASAE 
swinging  drawbar. 


TRACTOR  DIVISIO 
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Italians  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps  came  to  Arkansas  fifty 
years  ago  and  built  the  village 
of  Tontitown,  They  grow 
grapes  and  make  wine  as  they 
did  in  Italy,  Their  energy  and 
thriftiness  have  transformed 
poor  Ozark  hillsides  into  lush 
vineyards.  The  old  people 
may  dream  of  Italy  but  the 
young  are  as  American  as  the 
Arkansas  Traveler**, 


OZARK  VINEYARDS 


BY  VIRGINIA  POLLENS 


¥N  THE  warm  kitchens  the  men  relax  drying  ‘plant  and  winery.  Roadside  oak  a  tree  on  your  own  place  to  keep  the  fam- 

-■-over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  game  of  and  elm  spread  over  the  few  rods  of  side-  ily  warm,  but  you  must  pay  for  the  tree  a 

tresette.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  walk  in  front  of  the  church.  tax  to  the  state.  All  the  time  we  hear  of 

in  the  vineyards  these  cold  winter  days  and  The  fieople  of  the  town  are  Italian  im-  America  where  things  are  good.  No,  we 

by  evening  a  man  is  tired.  The  vines  are  migrants,  their  children  and  grandchildren.  didn’t  think^  the  streets  were  paved  with 

pruned  of  old  wood,  the  trellises  re-  As  they  spill  out  of  the  little  church  after  gold,  we  jnst  thought  of  it  as  a  good  place 

paired,  the  new  canes  tied  with  willow  Mass,  you  might  not  recognize  them  as  to  live  where  good  things  would  happen 

and  fennel  grass.  such,  for  most  of  them  came  from  farms  to  us.” 

Inside  the  houses  it  is  like  Italy  although  in  Piedmont  and  Veneto  in  northern  Enlarging  on*  her  husband’s  remark,  as 

the  cars  that  speed  through  Tontitown  on  Italy  on  the  foothills  of  the  Alps,  and  many  most  wives  will,  Mary  Maestri  added,  “It 

Highway  68  in  northwest  Arkansas,  see  are  as  blond  as  Swedes.  is  more  like  the  feelings  of  an  old  friend 

little  difference  between  it  and  any  other  This  pleasant  town  seems  far  removed  of  ours  who  used  to  live  up  the  street  here; 

crossroads  village.  from  the  struggle  between  the  city-states  whenever  she  would  see  the  children 

A  closer  look  would  show  that  the  pat-  of  Italy  in  the  last  century,  or  the  battles  happy  and  playing,  or  the  garden  filled  with 

tern  in  the  fields  was  formed  by  row  upon  between  the  Italians  and  the  barefoot  flowers,  or  somebody  do  something  nice 

row  of  grape  vines.  On  the  mail  boxes  by  black  soldiers  of  the  Abyssinian  Negus  for  her  she  would  always  say,  ‘Oh,  this  is 

the  road  are  such  names  as  Tony  Fiori,  who  defeated  the  Italians  at  Adowa  in  America’.” 

Memo  Morsani,  Gilo  Montegani,  or  Mano  1896.  But  it  was  this  constant  strife,  with  In  his  soft  accent  Tony  Fiori  tells  a  story 

Gasparatto.  heavy  taxation  and  lack  of  freedom,  that  typical  of  many.  “We  were  having  a  dis- 

Where  a  side  road  crosses  Highway  68  drove  these  people  out  of  their  homeland.  graceful  time,”  he  said,  stroking  his 

is  a  church  and  school,  a  general  store  As  Aldo  Maestri,  sitting  in  the  pleasant  mustache,  “and  there  was  much  discour- 

and  post  office,  and  a  weathered  building  living  room  of  his  home  in  Tontitown,  agement.  My  mother  died  and  my  father 

that  has  served  in  its  time  as  a  church  and  put  it,  “In  the  old  country  there  was  little  was  raising  four  boys.  Our  cow  died  and 


a  combination  of  vinegar  factory,  fruit  freedom  and  much  taxes.  You  chop  down  my  brother’s  goats  got  sick.  We  could  not 


make  the  success.  My  father  said,  ‘W^e  are 
going  to  move  away  from  here.  I  won’t 
stay  in  this  place  longer.’  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  sons  of  our  neighbor  who  were  living  in 
South  America.  They  w-rite  back  that 
things  arc  pretty  good  there  and  we  decide 
to  go  there.  We  were  just  about  to  go 
when  we  see  this  pamphlet  from  the 
Mayor  of  Rome.  But  ...  ”,  Fiori  held  up 
his  hands  dramatically  and  then  took  a 
sip  of  wine  to  further  the  suspense,  “we 
hadn’t  yet  bought  ticket.  This  pamphlet 
tells  that  Austin  Corbin,  a  millionaire  in 
America,  was  starting  a  colony  in 
Arkansas  and  wanted  a  hundred  Italian 
families  a  year  to  come  live.  My  father 
wrote  to  Prince  Ruspoli,  the  Mayor.  Real 
quick  he  gets  answer  back  to  Recoaro, 
where  we  live.  Our  father  was  a  little 
afraid  for  all  of  us  to  start  out  together, 
so  he  sends  Frank  and  Giuseppe,  that’s  Joe, 
first.  They  land  in  New  Orleans  and  come 
up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Arkansas.  They 
write  back  that  things  are  fine,  lots  of 
work,  pretty  good  money.  So  we  start  out 
for  America.  Early  in  the  morning  I  go 
on  deck,  the  boat  pushing  slowly  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  fishing  boats  around  us,  and  be¬ 
hind  Genoa,  so  beautiful.” 

Their  ship  landed  in  New  York  where 
they  received  welcome  help  in  arranging 
railroad  transf)ortation  to  Arkansas  from  a 
fellow  counrt>Tnan,  Father  Pietro  Bandini. 

Sunnysicle  in  a  Swamp 

At  Sunnyside  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
sickle-shaped  Lake  Chicot  in  the  southeast 


corner  of  Arkansas,  Austin  Corbin  was 
building  a  colony  that  was  a  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  philanthropy  and  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  necessity  had  been  furnished 
the  colonists:  20  acres  of  land,  a  house, 
farm  implements,  food,  clothing,  even  a 
match  box.  They  were  issued  books  of 
script  with  which  they  could  make  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  company  store.  In  return  the 
colonists  were  to  raise  crops  of  sugar  cane 
and  cotton  and  repay  the  Corbin  Com¬ 
pany.  They  were  given  21  years  to  pay  off 
the  mortgages.  It  was  all  planned  with  busi¬ 
ness-like  precision,  but  there  were  many 
things  that  Corbin  did  not  foresee.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  his  own 
death  a  year  after  the  colony  started. 
Corbin’s  heirs  took  no  interest  in  the  co¬ 
lony.  The  drainage  project  which  he  had 
started  stood  unfinished,  and  mosquitoes 
swarmed  out  of  the  swamps  around  Lake 
Chicot.  Malaria  was  a  new  and  strange 
malady  to  the  colonists.  They  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it ;  nevertheless  they  died  of  it. 

Malaria  was  not  all  that  sickened  them. 
The  cane  and  the  cotton  in  Chicot  County 
were  good  crops,  for  men  who  took  to 
them.  But  these  northern  Italians  had  al¬ 
ways  grown  their  own  food  and  were  con-- 
fused  by  a  system  that  left  only  an  im- 
p>ersonal  credit  mark  in  a  book  when  the 
harvesting  was  in. 

Deaths  from  malaria  increased;  there 
w’ere  few  families  that  did  not  mourn  a 
loss.  Some  of  the  colonists  left  to  find 
homes  eleswhere  in  America;  some  who 
had  money  went  back  to  Italy;  others 


started  for  South  America.  Those  who  re¬ 
mained  were  near  panic.  They  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  their  friends  in  Italy,  and  even 
to  Queen  Margherita.  In  New  York, 
Father  Pietro  Bandini,  who  had  met  many 
of  these  people  on  their  way  to  Sunnyside, 
learned  of  their  plight  and  hurried  to 
help  them. 

Day  of  Decision 

“In  nomine  Patri,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
Sancti  ...  ”,  Father  Bandini  finished  his 
Requiem  for  the  dead  and  turned  to  the 
problems  of  the  living.  Tony  Fiori  remem¬ 
bers  the  little  priest  gathering  them  to¬ 
gether  and  saying,  “Let  us  not  be  like  a 
rudderless  ship  sailing  wherever  the  storm 
blows.  If  you  don’t  like  it  here  I  will  look 
for  another  place  where  you  can  be  happy 
and  we  will  go  there.” 

Father  Bandini  set  out  for  the  Ozark 
country  of  northern  Arkansas,  hoping  to 
find  among  the  hills  a  more  congenial 
home  for  these  people  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Alps.  After  a  careful  search  he  made 
a  down  payment  on  700  acres  of  land  five 
miles  from  the  little  town  of  Springdale 
near  the  comer  of  the  state  that  joins 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Here,  he  decided,  they  would  live  and 
build  their  community.  He  sent  for  his 
people,  and  the  village  they  planned  to 
build  he  named  Tontitown  in  honor  of 
Henri  de  Tonti,  the  Italian  lieutenant  of 
La  Salle  who  founded  the  first  European 
settlement  in  the  state  in  1686. 


GRAPES  MUST  BE  CRUSHED  to  free  the 
juice  for  wine.  Some  tread  them  out  os 
they  did  in  Italy,  others  use  a  mill.  All  the 
families  make  wine  for  home  use;  a  few 
have  licenses  for  commercial  wineries. 


DISCING  A  YOUNG  VINEYARD  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  starts  early  in  the  spring. 
The  new  vines  must  be  pampered  for 
two  years  before  the  farmer  gets  a  crop. 
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them  and  eight  mouths  to  feed.  The 
money  was  spent  at  the  general  store  in 
Springdale  where,  by  pointing  and  panto¬ 
mime,  they  bought  garden  seed,  corn,  peas, 
beans,  tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Wild  game 
furnished  most  of  their  food  until  their 
gardens  came  in.  They  grew  extremely 
tired  of  rabbit. 

Emedeo  and  his  brother  Adriano,  in 
partnership  with  three  Papili  brothers,  two 
of  the  Bastianelli  family  and  Giuseppe  ' 
Bisetti,  obligated  themselves  for  80  acres 
of  land  at  $10.00  per  acre.  Two  horses  and 
a  plow  were  obtained  on  credit.  Young 
Memo,  with  his  brother  Camillo  and  his 
cousin  Renaldo,  worked  the  crops.  The 
men  of  the  colony  went  to  search  for  work, 
leaving  the  boys  and  the  women  to  work 
their  farms.  They  labored  on  the  farms 
and  railroads,  and  dug  coal  in  the  mines 
of  Oklahoma. 

Father  Bandini  became  an  employment 
agent,  searching  out  jobs  for  these  men 
who  could  not  speak  English  well  enough 
to  ask  for  themselves.  Wage-work  held  no 
enchantment  for  them.  It  was  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  a  way  to  obtain  quick 
cash  with  which  to  make  their  second 
payment,  and  develop  their  own  land. 

That  year  Arkansas  suffered  one  of  the 
worst  droughts  in  its  history  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  harvested  “not  five  dollars  worth  of 
crop”.  But  they  were  free  from  disease,  if 
not  from  debt,  and  the  land,  they  knew, 
would  yield  them  food.  “Most  important 
of  all,  we  knew  that  this  was  our  home 
and  we  had  hope,”  Mary  Bastianelli  said. 
For  the  little  they  had  they  held  a  festival 
of  thanksgiving. 

The  Golden  Apple 

The  following  spring  fruit  trees  were 
set  out  in  addition  to  field  and  garden 
crops.  Already  they  had  sent  back  to  Italy 
for  slips  and  cuttings  to  plant  with  their 
.American  crops.  They  planted  the  fig  and 
chestnut  tree  from  their  native  Italy,  and 
the  American  apple  trees.  The  figs  and 
chestnuts  died  the  first  winter,  but  the 
apples  prosfjered.  Fruit  would  be  their 
money  crop,  the  Ben  Davis,  the  Winesap, 
the  Limbertwig  and  the  Arkansas  Black. 
The  whole  community  was  excited  with 
their  young  orchards.  The  Morsani  family 
considered  themselves  lucky.  In  the  fifth 
year  the  apples  pulled  them  out  of  debt. 
They  paid  for  their  land  and  went  into 
debt  for  more.  Tontitown  had  added 
another  faith.  Faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
self  were  augmented  by  faith  in  their  land. 
Each  family  had  its  own  house  on  its  own 
farm.  A  barn-like  building  had  been  built 
to  house  the  church  and  school  and  Miss 
Brady,  a  teacher  from  Springdale,  came 
to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  and 
speak  the  new  language. 

We  Are  Americans 

There  were  those  in  the  community  who 
nurtured  their  dislikes  for  the  Italians. 
Miss  Brady  .was  heckled  for  teaching  the 
children  of  the  town  and  the  colonists 
were  taunted  by  the  prejudiced.  One  night 


PIETRO  MAESTRI  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  first  house  in  Tontitown  built  in  1  898. 
A  tornado  tore  off  the  second  floor  rooms  but  a  new  roof  made  It  livable  again. 


BARON  des  PLANCHES,  Italian  Ambassador,  visited  Tontitown  in  1905.  Father  Bandini 
welcomed  him  to  the  community  that  was  beginning  to  fulfill  his  hopes  and  dreams. 


Amid  Music  and  Song 

As  the  train  carried  them  away  from 
the  cane  and  the  cotton  and  the  malarial 
Chicot  swamps  a  great  weight  seemed  to 
have  been  lihed  from  the  spirits  of  the 
colonists.  The  rackety  day  coach  was  filled 
with  the  song  of  the  immigrant: 

“Quando  da  Napoli 
Fra  Suoni  e  Canti 
Vengano  daU’Italia 
Due  Cari  Amanti  ...” 

It  was  the  same  song  they  had  sung  on  the 
voyage  from  Italy.  “When  from  Naples, 
amid  music  and  song,  we  departed  from 
Italy  ...” 

Waiting  for  them  in  Springdale,  Father 
Bandini  prayed  for  these  forty  families. 
“They  have  only  their  faith  to  sustain 
them.  Let  them  hold  fast  their  faith,  in 
God  and  in  themselves.” 

That  prayer  has  been  answered.  Father 
Schaefer,  present  pastor  of  Father 
Bandini’s  flock,  will  tell  you,  “These  peo¬ 
ple  have  made  this  country.  They  have 
fulfilled  a  great  destiny.” 


Hooligan  Hospitality 

Flying  rocks  and  shattered  train  win¬ 
dows  greeted  the  colonists  on  their  arrival 
in  Springdale  as  the  lawless  element  ex¬ 
pressed  their  antagonism  to  these  people 
who  spoke  an  alien  tongue  and  held 
strange  religious  beliefs.  Physically  the 
Italians  differed  little  from  their  neighbors. 
They  had  the  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  of 
the  Italians  of  the  north,  but  their  foreign 
dress  and  speech  aroused  suspicion  and 
antagonism. 

W  ise  Father  Bandini  hurried  his  flock 
out  of  town  to  the  wooded  tract  five  miles 
away  where  they  were  to  make  their 
homes.  Each  family  was  allotted  the  land 
and  the  process  of  clearing  away  the  oak 
and  underbrush  for  gardens  and  building 
log  houses  was  begun  in  the  raw  days  of 
^iarch,  1898. 

The  First  Crop 

Memo  Morsani  tells  how  his  father, 
Emedeo,  and  his  uncle  Adriano  arrived  in 
Tontitown.  They  had  $2.00  cash  between 
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TONTITOWN’S  GRAPE  CHAMPION,  Toni  Fieri,  raises  a  few  rows  of  Fredonio  grapes,  a  variety  that  matures  earlier  than  his  Concords. 


a  gang,  believed  to  have  come  from  the 
Indian  Territory,  came  into  town,  poured 
kerosene  on  the  wooden  school-church  and 
set  it  afire.  Father  Bandini  himself  put  out 
the  flames.  Part  of  a  rear  wall  was  scorched 
and  burned,  but  a  picture  of  St.  Joseph, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  was  not  damaged. 
Since  then  the  church  has  been  named 
for  this  Saint. 

Father  Bandini,  angered  by  this  attack, 
sent  a  written  invitation  to  his  American 
neighbors  to  visit  the  church.  When  they 
had  gathered  he  sp)oke  to  them  in  a  new 
and  firm  tone,  “We  are  all  Americans 
here  and  I  give  you  notice  that  we  shall 
exercise  the  American  right  of  self-defense. 
There  are  few  men  among  us  who  have 
not  served  in  the  Italian  armv.  I  am  here¬ 


after  the  Colonel  of  our  regiment,  and  I 
assure  you  that  night  and  day  a  sentinel 
shall  patrol  our  streets.  Any  person  coming 
among  us  and  manifesting  malice  will  be 
shot.”  With  this  strange  combination  of 
ecclesiastical  and  military  language  the 
little  priest  made  his  meaning  crystal  clear. 
The  incidents  stopp>ed.  Antagonism  gave 
way  to  a  new  resjject  for  these  people  who 
refused  to  be  pushed  around. 

The  First  Cash  Crop 

Within  five  years  Tontitown  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  farm  community.  When  a  glutted 
market  caused  a  drop  in  the  price  of  ap>- 
ples,  the  town  met  the  difficulty  in  typical 
fashion,  as  a  community.  The  wooden 
building  that  had  already  served  as  a 


church  and  a  school  was  converted  into 
an  apple  drying  plant  and  cider  works. 
Only  choice  apples  that  brought  top  prices 
were  sold  for  table  use;  the  second  were 
dried,  the  culls  pressed  into  cider.  The 
parings  from  the  drying  process  and  the 
pulp  from  the  cider  presses  were  turned 
into  vinegar  and  the  remnants  of  the  pulp 
were  returned  to  the  soil  for  fertilizer. 
Tontitown  received  $6.00  a  barrel  from 
the  apple  crop,  ten  times  what  their  neigh¬ 
bors  made. 

King  Concord 

Though  apples  were  the  unit  of  their 
economy,  grajjes  were  the  crop  of  their 
hearts. 

“Whenever  vou  see  houses  with  a  few 
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A  SPAGHETTI  DINNER  for  the  church  brings  out  the  best  cooks  in  Tonfitown. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  HER  ATTENDANTS  form  a  decorative  port  of  every  grope  festival. 
A  CLOSE  POINT  IN  BOCCE  is  argued  and  measurements  made  with  belts  and  twigs. 


grape  vines  in  the  yard,”  Memo  Morsani 
will  tell  you  in  his  deep  voice,  “you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  either  Italians  or  Ger¬ 
mans  live  there.  When  we  started  our 
grapes  here  in  Tontitown  we  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Italy  behind  us.  But  we  were 
farmers  enough  to  know  that  the  varieties 
of  grapes  we  grew  in  Italy  might  not  do  so 
well  here.  Each  man  tried  a  few  varieties 
on  his  place  and  observed  how  they  made 
out.  We  did  not  plan  it  all  out  but  as  we 
talked  with  one  another  about  the  grapes 
we  benefitted  by  the  experience  of  our 
neighbors.  I  would  say  we  tried  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  varieties  this  w’ay  before 
we  settled  on  the  Concord  as  the  best 
grape  for  this  part  of  the  country.  We 
still  exj^erimented  though.” 

It  was  well  that  Tontitown  had  a  second 
cash  crop  in  the  making,  for  in  1904  St. 
Joseph’s  scale  attacked  the  orchards.  “We 
did  not  know  what  it  was  that  killed  our 
trees,”  Memo  Morsani  recalls,  “but  it 
made  us  afraid.  We  tried  to  fight  the  scale 
with  lye  soap,  by  brushing  the  lather  onto 
trunk  and  branch  with  brooms.  It  helped, 
but  it  was  too  slow.  The  trees  went  on  dy¬ 
ing.”  The  power  spray  was  developed  in 
time  to  save  the  remnants  of  Tontitown’s 
orchards,  but  from  that  time  on  the  apple 
declined  as  Tontitown’s  major  crop. 

No  Time  For  Lamenting 

With  the  biggest  part  of  the  apple  or¬ 
chards  ruined,  the  people  of  Tontitown 
were  too  busy  looking  for  a  new  crop  to 
spend  time  moaning  over  their  lo.ss.  Again 
it  was  Father  Bandini  who  helped  them. 
The  little  priest  called  the  men  together 
and  suggested  they  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  expanding  their  dooryard  grape 
arbors  to  commercial  vineyards.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  and  the  priest  wrote  to 
the  manufacturers  of  grape  baskets,  to  the 
commission  houses  that  handled  grapes 
wholesale,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  agricultural  colleges.  He  trans¬ 
lated  the  replies  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  farmers.  The  men  talked  over  the  re¬ 
port,  arguing  about  it  on  the  church  steps, 
mulling  it  over  in  their  homes  over  their 
dry  red  wine  and  out  in  the  fields  with 
their  ncighlx)rs.  They  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  project.  .As  a  trial  balloon,  a  few 
thousand  baskets  were  assigned  to  a  com¬ 
mission  house  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  for 
sale.  The  profits  from  this  first  commer¬ 
cial  venture  encouraged  them  to  enlarge 
their  vineyards,  and  eventually  grapes  be¬ 
came  the  chief  crop  of  the  village. 

Per  Tutta  La  Vita 

While  the  Concord  is  not  a  demanding 
crop  of  the  soil,  and  will  succeed  on  a  wide 
range  of  soil  types,  it  demands  year  ’round 
labor.  But  the  people  of  Tontitown  are 
not  afraid  of  work,  provided  it  is  the  kind 
of  work  they  like.  This  work  they  love. 

From  generations  of  experience  the 
Fontitown  growers  know  that  when  one 
plants  his  vineyard  it  is  per  tutta  la  vita — 
for  all  your  life — and,  perhaps  for  the  life 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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RELAXED  AND  GAY  the  Tontitown  farmers  celebrate  the  harvesting  of  the  grapes. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  they  have  held  the  grape  festival  which  dates  back  to 
a  special  day  of  thanksgiving  set  aside  by  Father  Bandini  the  first  summer.  The 
town  turns  out  to  watch  the  grape  judging,  the  baseball  games,  the  carnival  and 
the  speeches,  and  to  enjoy  a  huge  Italian  dinner  in  the  basement  of  the  school. 
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TO  EARTHWORMS  the  compost  pile  is  the  ideal 
home.  Composters  put  worms  to  work  because 
50,000  of  them  will  turn  a  cubic  yard  in  30  days. 


For  ages  gardeners  have  practiced  composting 

j  as  a  way  of  returning  everything  to 

the  soil.  Now  it  is  gaining  favor  among  farmers. 


Home  Made  Fertilizer 

BY  DON  COMIN 


¥3  EGARDLESS  of  whether  or  not  the  average  farmer  is  inter- 
ested  in  making  compost,  he  sometimes  feels  there’s  a  con¬ 
spiracy  afoot  to  force  it  on  him.  He  finds  compost  literature  in 
his  mail  box;  his  wife  comes  home  from  the  garden  club  talking 
about  comjjost,  and  the  county  agent  and  soil  conservation  men 
give  it  an  occasional  plug. 

It’s  not  that  farmers  question  the  value  of  compost.  They 
have  known  ever  since  they  first  put  seed  in  the  ground  that 
humus  is  good  for  the  soil.  To  keep  the  humus  content  high  they 
have  plowed  under  green  crops  and  spread  all  the  barnyard 
manure  they  can  save.  Regardless  of  these  measures,  yields  on 
some  farms  have  continued  to  drop  and  erosion  has  taken  its 
toll  of  the  top  soil.  These  facts  coupled  with  the  constant 
stumping  of  the  compost  advocates  is  convincing  farmers  that 
perhaps  they  should  take  another  look  at  composting.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  in  the  idea  after  all. 

The  first  point  that  comes  up,  is  the  labor  angle.  Farmers 
have  seen  their  wives  put  a  handful  of  compost  on  their  potted 
flowers  or  perhaps  spade  in  a  shovelful  around  the  cabbage 
plants.  It  looks  like  a  plan  for  the  kitchen  garden  rather  than 
one  that  can  be  practical  on  the  large  farm.  The  farmer  is  likely 
to  lean  back  against  his  tractor  wheel  and  say,  “Look,  I  know 
compost  would  be  good  for  my  land,  but,  I  farm  160  acres  you 
know,  and  that’s  no  kitchen  garden.’’  When  he  delves  deejjer 
into  the  subject  he’ll  find,  however,  that  with  the  aid  of  his 
modem  machinery,  there  are  almost  painless  methods  of  making 


comfKJst  on  a  large  scale.  Enough  farmers  have  tried  it  to  prove 
that  it  can  pay  off. 

There  is  the  case  of  Frank  B.  Steams  who  owns  and  operates 
114  acres  of  gently  rolling  land  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio.  He 
raises  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  correspondingly  large 
crops  of  pasture  and  garden  produce,  but  never  buys  commercial 
fertilizer.  “We  make  our  own  fertilizer,  right  here  on  the  farm,” 
he  says,  “and  have  been  building  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ever 
since  we  moved  here  10  years  ago.  When  we  first  came  here  I 
wanted  to  find  out  if  I  could  compost  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and 
make  it  pay.  We’re  doing  it  and  not  working  ourselves  to  death 
either.  One  reason  we  like  to  comp>ost  everything  here  is  because  it 
doesn’t  let  the  manure  go  to  waste.  CompKJSting  is  the  best  way 
I’ve  found  to  get  organic  matter  back  in  the  soil.” 

Steams  is  whipping  a  problem  that  has  confronted  farmers 
for  several  decades.  Organic  matter  has  been  vanishing  from 
our  soils,  and  in  any  productive  soil,  organic  matter  plays  a 
lead  role. 

By  increasing  the  tilth  and  structure  of  the  soil,  organic  matter 
aids  root  penetration,  holds  more  moisture,  reduces  erosion,  makes 
for  better  aeration  and  reduces  baking  and  crusting  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  makes  the  soil  temperature  more  constant,  especially 
when  used  as  a  mulch.  It  reduces  the  loss  of  water  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  It  helps  stabilize  the  pH.  Organic  matter  also  supplies  food 
for  bacteria  and  other  living  things  in  the  soil.  The  bacteria 
turn  organic  matter  into  plant  foods,  and  help  maintain  a  well 
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HOWARD  MATLOCK,  a  Dayton,  Ohio,  farmer  says,  "The  formula  for  good 
compost  is  one  fourth  animal  manures  and  three  fourths  vegetable  waste." 
The  compost  pile  should  be  built  up  a  layer  at  a  time.  First  spread  a  six  inch 
layer  of  weeds  or  straw,  then  two  inches  of  manure.  On  this  goes  one  eighth 
inch  of  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  lime  to  keep  down  acidity.  Keep  it  moist  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  bacteria  will  turn  it  into  fertile  humus  loaded  with  plant  food. 
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COMPOST  is  nature's  way  of  building  up  the  soil.  When  decay  is  complete  the 
compost  is  loose  and  absorbent.  Weed  seeds  are  killed  by  the  heat  of  decomposition, 
and  vegetation  is  reduced  to  a  form  readily  available  as  food  for  growing  plants. 


THE  HARD  WORKING  fields  of  the  truck  gardener  need  heavy  applications  of  manure 
and  compost  every  year.  Compost  can  be  disced  or  plowed  in  or  applied  as  a  mulch. 
It  helps  control  erosion,  holds  moisture  and  lets  air  penetrate  the  soil. 


balanced  supply  of  soil  minerals  including 
the  minor  or  trace  elements.  Composting 
is  one  method  of  getting  more  humus 
into  the  soil  where  it  has  a  job  to  do. 

There  are  two  general  ways  to  make 
compost.  It  can  either  be  made  in  above 
ground  heaps  or  pits,  or  it  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  soil  as  sheet  compost. 
The  above  ground  method  is  used  most 
often  for  small  farms  and  home  gardens. 
The  sheet  composting  plan  is  the  most 
practical  one  for  large  farms.  Let’s  look 
at  these  methods  one  at  a  time. 

Above  Ground  Composting 

Most  compost  is  made  in  small  piles  or 
pits  in  the  corners  of  home  gardens.  Home 
gardeners  are  learning  that  a  compost 
pile  has  several  uses.  It  makes  it  possible 
to  put  weeds,  autumn  leaves  and  other 
wastes  to  good  use  by  rotting  them  down 
and  returning  them  to  the  bean  and 
jxjtato  patch.  It  makes  a  convenient  place 
to  dispose  of  garbage  and  waste,  or  dead 
poultry.  \V^aste  paper  and  old  rags  will 
decay  in  the  compost  heap. 

The  true  com|X)st  convert  reaps  certain 
intangible  benefits  from  making  his  pile. 
The  practice  appeals  to  his  frugal  nature 
for  nothing  goes  to  waste.  Every  little 
weed  he  pulls  from  the  potato  patch  is 
added  to  the  compost  pile.  Gradually  the 
weeds  become  a  valuable  resource  in  his 
eyes,  he  may  even  develop  an  almost 
friendly  attitude  toward  weeds  for  they 
have  become  plants  with  a  promise.  For 
him  there  is  truth  in  the  old  quotation 
that,  “A  weed  is  no  more  than  a  flower 
in  disguise.”  In  addition,  his  constant 
search  for  weeds  keeps  the  garden  clean. 

Neighboring  compost  gardeners  usually 
develop  a  compost  competition.  The  gar¬ 
dener  who  makes  the  most  and  best  com¬ 
post  is  the  winner.  If  the  sole  aim  during 
this  competition  hasn’t  become  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  compost,  the  neighbors  may 
even  call  attention  occasionally  to  the 
greenness  of  their  gardens,  all  of  which 
is  attributed  to  compost.  Regardless  of 
the  amount  of  pleasure  or  drudgery  in¬ 
volved  in  making  compost  the  product  is 
still  an  extremely  fertile  dirt.  In  addition 
to  being  a  source  of  pleasure  it  becomes 
a  source  of  organic  material  which  was 
the  aim  in  the  first  place. 

Small  comjx)st  heaps  are  not  difficult 
to  make  for  there  are  no  hard  and  fast 
rules  to  follow.  Any  recipe  for  making 
a  compost  heap  can  be  altered  to  fit  the 
situation  but  a  good  compost  pile  is  usu¬ 
ally  six  feet  wide,  six  to  12  feet  long  and 
four  to  six  feet  high.  It  is  built  in  layers. 
The  bulk  of  the  material  composing  the 
heap  will  be  weeds,  grass  clippings,  corn 
fodder,  leaves,  or  any  other  plant  material 
available.  To  start  the  heap  spread  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  plant  material  on  the  ground. 
On  this  goes  a  two-inch  layer  of  manure 
topjjcd  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  fer¬ 
tile  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  lime.  The  layer 
is  watered,  then  other  layers  are  added 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  heap  is  four 
to  six  feet  high. 
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The  pile  should  be  kept  moist  but  not 
soggy.  It  is  not  essential  to  add  water  to 
comp)ost  and  where  the  water  must  be 
carried  for  some  distance  it  is  usually  best 
to  let  rain  water  do  the  job.  With  no 
water  added  the  comjxjst  will  be  made 
slower  but  the  end  product  is  the  same. 

The  compost  heap,  once  completed, 
and  thoroughly  wet,  will  begin  to  heat 
as  the  bacteria  multiply.  The  material  is 
digested  similar  to  the  process  in  the 
stomach  of  a  cow.  The  temperature  will 
usually  go  to  140°  F.  within  a  few  days 
and  then  gradually  fall  off.  This  tempera¬ 
ture  kills  all  the  weed  seeds.  At  its 
highest  temperature  it  should  be  just  un¬ 
comfortably  hot  for  the  hand.  If  it  gets  too 
hot  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  to 
slow  down  the  rotting  process  and  avoid 
losing  valuable  materials  by  burning. 

After  the  compost  heap  has  heated  for 
about  a  month  it  is  a  good  idea  to  fork 
it  over.  To  turn  the  heap  start  by  building 
a  new  heap  right  beside  the  old  one.  Fork 
it  over  until  the  whole  pile  is  moved  and 
mixed.  This  will  speed  up  the  decay  and 
move  into  the  center  of  the  pile  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  formerly  on  the  outer 
edges.  Some  home  gardeners  never  turn 
their  compost,  pointing  out  that  they 
would  rather  wait  an  extra  month  or  two 
for  the  end  product  than  do  the  added 
work.  Others  raise  earthworms  and  after 
the  first  heating  place  a  few  hundred 
worms  in  the  pile.  These  earthworm 
farmers  say  that  the  worms  will  mix  the 
compost  as  they  eat  and  in  addition  will 
enrich  the  humus  with  their  castings. 
Regardless  of  how  the  heap  is  managed, 
if  it  includes  materials  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  the  end  product  is  still  humus.  If 
you  never  get  around  to  the  chore  of  turn¬ 
ing  it,  don’t  worry,  just  allow  it  more  time. 

There  are  choppers  that  can  eliminate 
the  job  of  building  the  heap  in  layers. 
These  choppers,  whii  h  can  be  purchased 
commercially,  cut  all  the  material  into 
small  pieces  and  if  the  manure,  soil,  chem¬ 
icals  and  other  wastes  are  mixed  as  they 
are  chopped  you  can  forget  the  layering. 

A  major  problem  with  many  gardeners 
is  obtaining  enough  manure  to  make  good 
compost.  Manure  can  be  replaced  with 
other  animal  wastes  such  as  meat  scraps, 
or  chicken  entrails  from  the  poultry  shop. 

If  none  of  these  materials  is  available 
the  gardener  can  still  make  compost  by 
substituting  commercial  fertilizers  for 
manures.  The  fertilizer  will  supply  the 
nitrogen  on  which  the  bacteria  feed  as 
they  break  the  vegetation  down  into 
humus.  A  good  fertilizer  for  the  job  is 
5-10-5  mixed  equal  parts  with  finely 
ground  agricultural  limestone.  To  each 
layer  of  vegetable  matter  add  25  p)ounds 
of  the  fertilizer  and  lime  mixture  for 
every  100  square  feet  of  area.  The  fertile 
soil  should  still  be  added  after  each  layer 
for  it  contains  bacteria  which  will  go  to 
work  decomposing  the  waste  material. 

To  get  acid  compost  for  such  crops  as 
blueberries  make  the  compost  in  the  usual 
way,  but  omit  the  lime. 


THESE  FARM  SIZED  compost  pits  on  the  Robert  Holt  farm  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  are  home  made  fertilizer  factories.  They  are  10  feet  wide  by  30  long,  and 
contain  200  concrete  blocks.  Each  of  these  pits  provides  compost  for  four  acres. 


The  walls  of  a  compost  pile  should  be 
verticle  or  nearly  so  and  the  top  should  be 
flat  or  concave  to  drain  water  into  the 
heap  rather  than  off"  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  compost  pile  with  verticle  sides 
without  the  aid  of  some  type  of  walls. 
Some  gardeners  use  a  square  box-like 
structure  made  with  scrap  lumber.  Others 
construct  pits  from  concrete  blocks. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  to  make 
forms  for  a  compost  pile  is  to  use  snow 
fencing  such  as  that  often  used  for  tem- 
pKsrary’  corn  cribs.  These  can  be  set  up  in 
the  shape  the  pile  will  take  and  once  they 
are  filled  the  walls  can  be  removed  and 
the  pile  will  retain  its  shafie.  Some  gar¬ 
deners  never  worry  about  using  walls  to 


form  their  compost  heaps.  They  make 
the  sides  as  verticle  as  possible  without 
walls  and  evtn  though  the  result  may  not 
be  as  beautiful,  they  usually  come  out  with 
good  comfXJst. 

Farmers  who  make  pit  compost  on  a 
large  scale  follow  the  same  rules.  Robert 
Holt  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  raises  pure¬ 
bred  goats,  uses  only  organic  comp)osts  on 
his  farm.  He  has  four  concrete  block 
compost  pits  that  measure  10  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long.  There  is  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  ruined  hay,  mowed  weeds  and  ani¬ 
mal  manures  going  into  these  pits  as  the 
finished  compost  is  removed  and  hauled 
to  the  fields.  The  compost  pile  is  built  in 
(Continued  on  page  1 00) 
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Guinea  Fowl 

BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


Breeders  are  turning  this  barnyard  commoner 
into  a  highiy  profitabie  farm  speciaity. 


^  I  ^HE  guinea  fowl  is  a  creature  of  the 
wild.  Farmers  have  kept  them  for 
centuries,  but  the  guineas  have  never 
quite  accepted  the  idea  of  domestication 
as  other  fowl  have. 

Many  farm  flocks  of  guineas  are  small, 
non-profit  producing  and  more  decor¬ 
ative  than  useful.  They  either  “came 
with  the  farm”  or  are  the  result  of  a 
weak  moment  when  the  farmer’s  wife  ac¬ 
cepted  a  setting  of  eggs  from  a  neighbor. 
The  eggs  were  slipped  under  a  broody 
hen  who  didn’t  care  as  long  as  they 
looked  like  eggs.  The  old  hen  herded  her 
brood  around  the  barnyard  until  they 
started  to  grow  up.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  occasionally  said,  “Those  guineas 
should  be  about  big  enough  to  eat.”  But 
about  that  time  a  new  element  entered  the 
picture. 

As  the  guineas  grew  older  they  grew 
wilder.  They  started  to  roost  in  the  top  of 
the  sycamore  down  by  the  creek.  Catch¬ 
ing  them  was  too  much  of  a  problem,  and 
they  earned  their  keep  by  acting  as  watch 
dogs.  Year  after  year  the  guineas  stayed 
around  but  their  numbers  didn’t  seem  to 
increase  greatly  for  it  was  about  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
mortality. 

A  few  farmers  have  started  with  these 
small  flocks  of  guineas  and  built  them  into 

WILL  SCHADT  keeps  3000  guineas  on  his 
Goshen,  Ind.,  form.  “Sure  they  moke  noise," 
he  soys,  “But  they  also  make  money.” 


commercial  specialties.  One  farmer  who 
has  surrounded  himself  and  his  neighbors 
with  this  barnyard  commoner  is  Will 
Schadt  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  Schadt’s  rea¬ 
son  for  raising  guineas  is  sound.  He  has 
found  that  they’ll  net  him  a  bigger  profit 
than  chickens  when  they’re  handled  right. 

When  I  stopped  at  Schadt’s  farm  one 
day  last  February,  his  barnyard  sounded 
like  a  boiler  factory.  “I  think  they’re  get¬ 
ting  noisy  now  because  spring  is  coming,” 
Schadt  said.  “Their  noise  doesn’t  bother 
me.  Can’t  say  about  the  neighbors.” 

Schadt  moves  around  nervously  like  one 
of  his  guineas,  but  can  relax  tentatively 
while  he  talks.  His  hair  is  on  the  gray  side, 
“But,”  he  says,  “forty  years  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  will  do  that  to  any  man.” 

“Really  though,”  he  adds,  “I  like  work¬ 
ing  with  birds,  and  guineas  are  one  of  my 
favorites.  I  have  three  thousand  here  now 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  more  out  with 
farmers  who  are  raising  them  for  me.” 

Guinea  breeders  have  a  collection  of 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  bird.  A  guinea 
fowl  has  a  fondness  for  insects  and  garden¬ 
ers  don’t  mind  having  the  birds  hunt  up 
and  down  the  bean  rows,  for,  unlike  chick¬ 
ens,  they  aren’t  scratchers.  Throughout 
the  summer  a  small  flock  of  guineas  can 
hustle  all  their  own  feed.  They  are  more 
disease  free  than  chickens  or  turkeys.  Their 
loud  call  helps  drive  off  stray  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  barnyard  pests. 

Most  guineas  are  raised  for  meat.  They 
are  fine  eating,  and  since  colonial  times. 


have  been  considered  a  great  delicacy  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas  where  they 
are  roasted  and  served  with  boiled  rice. 
Its  meat  is  much  like  that  of  chicken  but 
has  a  wild  game  flavor.  Exclusive  restau¬ 
rants  buy  the  dressed  birds  at  prices  that 
enable  the  guinea  breeder  to  clear  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  bird  when  he  sells  for  meat. 

Schadt  has  one  of  the  few  commercial 
sized  guinea  farms  in  the  country.  Most 
commercial  flocks  run  smaller.  “The  sur¬ 
face,”  he  will  tell  you,  “hasn’t  been 
scratched  yet.  There’s  a  big  future  in 
guineas.” 

Unlike  turkeys,  chickens,  and  ducks, 
guineas  have  received  little  attention  from 
the  scientific  world.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  still  what  they  were  when  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  raised  them  for  table  use  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Christ.  The  market,  how¬ 
ever,  is  growing  constantly  as  the  public 
becomes  educated  to  eating  guinea  fowl. 

“They’re  not  too  much  different  from 
other  poultry,”  said  Schadt,  “after  you 
learn  their  habits.  I  always  think  the  best 
way  to  start  with  guineas  is  to  get  a  batch 
of  day  old  keets.  Keets  are  what  we  call 
the  young  ones.  The  first  two  weeks  of  a 
guinea’s  life  is  the  critical  stage.  During 
those  14  days,  heat  is  more  important  than 
food.  We  start  them  in  batteries  here  and 
when  they  are  two  weeks  old  we  transfer 
them  to  brooders  for  another  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  go  out  on  range.” 

Young  guineas  can  be  fed  chick  starter 
as  soon  as  they  are  dry  or  anytime  within 
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THE  PEARL  GUINEA,  with  his  white  spotted  steel  blue  coot,  is  the  traditional  guinea  fowl  of  American  barnyards.  He 
is  slightly  smaller  than  his  white  cousin  but  can  be  equally  profitable  when  raised  for  meat  on  a  commercial  scale. 


the  following  24  hours.  They  need  fresh 
water  all  the  time  the  same  as  any  other 
domestic  bird.  The  starting  mash  should  be 
available  to  them  24  hours  a  day  for  they 
eat  often  and  in  small  quantities. 

The  primary  points  to  keep  in  mind 
when  starting  keets  is  to  keep  them  slightly 
warmer  than  you  would  baby  chicks,  about 
98°  at  the  edge  of  the  hover,  and  to  keep 
them  from  crowding.  “If  you  do  that 
there’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t  raise 
everyone  you  start  with,”  Schadt  says. 

“A  feeding  plan  that  I’ve  found  works 
well  is  to  keep  them  on  starting  mash  for 
the  first  six  weeks.  Then  we  add  a  little 
more  cod  liver  oil  to  the  diet  and  keep 
the  oil  content  high  from  then  on  until 
they’re  marketed.  When  they’re  six  weeks 
old,  we  start  to  mix  a  little  grain  with  the 
mash.  We  keep  increasing  the  grain  con¬ 
tent  until  the  feed  is  40  per  cent  mash 
and  60  per  cent  grain.  That  is  the  mixture 


we  give  to  our  mature  birds.  The  grain 
mixture  is  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  in  equal 
parts,  and  until  the  birds  are  mature  at 
five  months  the  com  is  cracked.  The 
mash  fed  to  the  mature  birds  is  24  per 
cent  protein. 

“The  fellow  with  the  small  flocks,  say 
less  than  50  guineas,”  Schadt  added, 
“need  not  spend  much  time  worrs'ing 
about  feeding  them  after  they  are  a 
month  old.  They  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  if  turned  out  to  roam  around  the 
barnyard  and  garden.  Most  farmers  never 
feed  mature  guineas  except  maybe  in 
winter  and  the  guineas  do  all  right,  too.” 

Schadt  begins  to  sell  them  for  meat 
when  they  are  two  months  old.  They 
should  weigh  from  a  pound  and  a  half 
to  two  pounds  dressed  by  that  time  and 
will  sell  for  a  dollar  a  pound.  Guineas, 
unlike  chickens,  don’t  have  to  be  fattened 
out  before  they  get  their  trip  to  market. 


They  are  always  ready  to  kill  and  forced 
feeding  doesn’t  speed  them  along  or  bring’ 
in  higher  prices. 

The  Important  Egg 

A  commercial  guinea  farm’s  success 
centers  around  the  egg  production,  for 
guinea  eggs  bring  three  dollars  a  dozen 
from  potential  breeders.  Guineas  don’t 
lay  during  the  winter.  When  spring  comes 
they  arc  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  winter¬ 
ing  houses  and  into  the  fields.  They  won’t 
start  the  season’s  production  until  they 
can  get  outside  and  for  the  first  few  days 
after  they  get  their  freedom  they  return 
to  the  house  to  lay.  “Once  the  hens  have 
started  they  will  lay  like  a  Leghorn  hen,’' 
Schadt  says,  “almost  an  egg  a  day.”  After 
they  have  returned  to  the  poultry  houses 
to  lay  for  a  few  days  they  will  usually 
start  to  lay  in  the  fields.  “They’re  pretty 
chummy,”  says  Schadt,  “and  several  of 
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them  will  lay  in  the  same  nest.  We’ve 
found  as  high  as  150  in  one  nest  where 
the  eggs  were  gathered  the  previous  day. 
You  have  to  gather  the  eggs  every  day  or 
you’d  find  a  bunch  of  “setters”  on  your 
hands,  and  your  egg  production  begin¬ 
ning  to  drop  off.” 

One  point  that  comes  up  immediately  is 
how  guineas  can  cover  a  clutch  of  several 
dozen  eggs.  Looks  like  a  big  order  for  a 
fairly  small  bird. 

“Easy,”  said  Schadt,  “they  just  do  the 
same  as  they  do  when  laying.  They  all 
use  the  same  nest.  Maybe,  half  a  dozen 
birds  will  cover  one  nest  and  when  the 
keets  hatch  they  don’t  know  which  belongs 
where,  so  they  all  stick  together.  The  incu¬ 
bation  period  is  28  days.” 

Finding  a  guinea’s  nest  is  usually  a  job 
for  a  detective,  but  Schadt  has  it  all 
figured  out.  “All  you  have  to  do,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  watch  for  the  males.  The  males 
stand  guard  while  the  hen  sets  and  if 
anything  comes  nosing  around  he  sets  up 
an  awful  racket.  After  you’ve  watched 
the  male  for  a  while  you  can  see  which 
direction  the  female  comes  from.  It’s  a 
good  idea  to  stay  out  of  sight  yourself 
if  you  can  for  they’re  suspicious  birds.” 

The  eggs  should  be  gathered  every  day 
from  the  communal  nests.  If  they  are  all 
taken  the  birds  will  abandon  the  nest  so 
guinea  raisers  have  learned  to  mark  three 
or  four  eggs  and  leave  them  to  keep  the 
birds  happy.  When  the  eggs  are  gathered 
daily  the  hens  continue  to  lay  during  the 
summer  and  sometimes  produce  as  many 
as  125  eggs  a  season.  This  egg  production 
is  important  to  the  commercial  guinea 
farmer,  for  he  sets  them  in  incubators  and 
hatches  his  stock  for  the  year.  If  he  has 
an  excess  of  eggs  he  can  sell  them  to  be¬ 
ginners  who  want  to  raise  guineas  from 
the  egg  up.  The  day  old  keets  sell  for  37 
to  38  cents  each  in  hundred  lots. 

“We  got  wonderful  fertility  last  year,” 
Schadt  recalled.  “The  eggs  averaged  85 
per  cent  hatchability.  We  keep  one  male 
for  every  three  females.  One  with  every 
four  is  supposed  to  be  enough  but  we 
increase  the  proportion  to  play  safe.”  The 
average  barnyard  flock  will  get  along  with 
a  male  for  every  five  to  ten  hens. 

Guinea  eggs  are  excellent  for  table  use 
and  guinea  breeders  think  the  time  is 
coming  when  there’ll  be  a  demand  for 
them  on  the  market.  Few  p>eople  who  try 
them  find  any  fault  with  them.  They  are 
especially  fine  for  baking,  and  when 
cooked  have  a  flavor  a  little  richer  than 
a  chicken  egg.  The  yolk  of  a  guinea  egg 
is  larger  in  proportion  than  a  chicken  egg. 
They  are  somewhat  smaller  than  a  chicken 
egg.  W'hen  Schadt  converted  his  incuba¬ 
tors  for  guinea  eggs  he  found  that  the 
trays  held  only  20  per  cent  more  guinea 
eggs  than  chicken  eggs. 

Winter  Vacation 

The  big  problem  in  commercial  guinea 
egg  production  is  the  guinea’s  reluctance 
to  work  during  the  winter  months.  The 
scientific  world  has  done  little  with  the 


GUINEA  BREEDERS  SAY  "The  way  to  keep  guineas  from  straying  is  feed  'em."  Small 
flocks  forage  for  themselves  in  summer  and  eat  with  the  chickens  in  winter.  Commercial 
flocks  do  well  on  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  plus  a  24  percent  protein  mash. 


guinea  and  consequently  there  is  still  not 
a  strain  that  will  lay  the  year  round.  “No 
reason  to  think,”  says  Schadt,  “that  we 
can’t  get  them  to  lay  all  year.  A  few 
years  ago  turkeys  just  laid  in  the  summer. 
Now  we  have  turkeys  that  lay  all  year. 
Just  a  matter  of  time  until  we  have 
guineas  doing  the  same  thing  whether 
they  w’ant  to  or  not.” 

A  guinea  raiser  starting  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  the  bird  is  a  stranger  on  the 
family  tables  has  an  advertising  job  to  do 
before  he  can  expect  to  sell  much  of  his 
output  for  meat.  The  best  advertisement 
that  guinea  raisers  have  found  is  the  bird 
itself.  A  few  dressed  guineas  given  to  the 
right  people  will  go  far  in  creating  a  de¬ 
mand.  They  spread  the  word  about  this 
table  delicacy  among  their  friends  until 
you  start  to  ge>  orders  from  people  you 
never  knew.  “I  never  go  up  town,”  Schadt 
tells,  “without  someone  saying,  ‘hey,  ^Vill, 
you  got  any  guineas  to  sell  ?’  ” 

Many  restaurants  offer  guinea  breast  on 
their  menu  and  a  few  of  them  even  sell 
them  for  wild  game.  One  restaurant  man¬ 
ager  wanted  the  farmer  from  which  he 
bought  his  guineas  to  shoot  them  with 
fine  buckshot  so  that  patrons  biting  into 
the  lead  shot  would  know  that  they  were 
eating  wild  game. 

Guineas  are  killed  in  quantity  by  hang¬ 
ing  them  by  a  foot  and  inserting  the  point 
of  a  knife  into  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
until  it  severs  the  jugular  vein  and  pierces 
the  brain.  When  the  bird  dies  its  muscles 
relax  and  it  can  be  picked  dry.  It  should 
never  be  dipped  in  hot  water  the  way  a 


chicken  is  scalded  before  it  is  picked. 

Until  recently  the  birds  were  offered  in 
expensive  restaurants  with  the  feathers  on. 
Customers  could  choose  their  birds  and 
have  them  cooked  to  order.  This  plan  is 
still  followed  in  a  few  cases  but  generally 
speaking  the  guinea  raiser  keeps  the 
feathers. 

Schadt  sells  the  dressed  birds  from  his 
deep  freeze  by  parcel  post  within  an  800 
mile  radius  of  Goshen.  “Get  two  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  106) 


GUINEA  HENS  refuse  to  admit  they're 
domesticated.  A  hen  may  lay  1  25  eggs  a 
year,  and  let  the  owner  guess  where. 
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NO  PRIVACY 
IN  THE  RUMEN 


A  PH  (ACIDITY)  TEST  of  the  rumen  contents  from  the  four-legged 
laboratory,  "Chris”,  (above)  is  one  of  the  check  points  that  Drs. 
Gall  and  Burroughs  used  to  study  the  helpful  bacteria  that 
live  in  a  steer’s  stomach.  A  reading  of  6.1  to  6.4  indicates  the 
bacteria  are  active  and  breaking  down  cellulose,  starch  and  sugar. 
These  same  bacteria  are  then  isolated  and  grown  as  a  culture 
in  test-tubes.  From  this  work,  scientists  hope  to  find  what  foods 
encourage  the  bacteria.  The  more  bacteria,  the  more  easily 
a  steer  can  digest  corn  cobs,  oat  hulls  and  fibrous  foods. 


how  a  steer  with  a  window  in  his  side 
mokes  feeding  progress  for  your  form 


BY  FRED  KNOOP 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  is  a  happy,  nine-month-old, 
grade  Hereford  steer  who  lives  near  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 
He  is  happy  because  he  gets  plenty  of  feed,  although  its  experi¬ 
mental  nature  sometimes  makes  him  eat  with  skepticism. 

Sometimes,  too,  he  gets  a  little  annoyed  by  his  friends’  habit 
of  reaching  into  his  stomach  and  taking  out  food  on  which  he 
has  put  in  good  time  chewing  and  ruminating.  The  difference 
between  Chris  and  all  the  other  feeder  cattle  at  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station  is  that  he  has  a  window  in  his  side.  Through 
this  the  scientifically-minded  (and  the  curious)  may  peer  and 
examine  the  contents  of  his  first  stomach,  or  rumen.  His  best 
friends.  Dr.  Wise  Burroughs  and  Dr.  Lorraine  Gall,  not  only 
look  through  the  of)ening,  but  they  reach  in  with  glass  beakers 
to  take  samples  of  the  partially  digested  food  that  he  has  eaten. 

Back  of  the  inquisitive  interest  of  these  scientists  are  the 
strange  and  unknown  horizons  of  bio-chemistry — almost  as  dimly 
lighted  as  the  inside  of  Chris’  stomach  itself.  In  a  world  that 
exists  in  a  space  no  larger  than  a  point  of  a  pin,  scientists  think 
they  have  the  key  to  a  new  way  of  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  goats 
and  all  ruminants.  A  ruminant,  in  case  you  are  a  bit  hazy  on  your 
animal  husbandry,  is  an  animal  that  chews  a  cud,  i.e.  ruminates. 
More  specifically,  they  chew  their  food  only  enough  to  moisten 
it  and  form  it  into  ball-like  masses  before  it  is  swallowed.  The 
food  goes  to  the  first  stomach,  or  rumen,  where  a  lot  of  things 
happen  to  it;  it  is  here  that  Drs.  Burroughs  and  Gall  have  con¬ 
centrated  their  study.  The  results  are  already  paying  off,  and 
farmers  can  take  the  information  and  save  a  handsome  sum  on 
their  feed  bill. 

^  hat  Started  It  All? 

The  questions  that  farmers  asked  started  Drs.  Burroughs  and 
Ga[l  on  their  study  of  the  rumen.  “What  else  do  I  need  to  feed 
steers  when  I’m  giving  them  plenty  of  good  corn  stover?’’,  “Why 
does  ground  com  and  cob  meal  work  better  for  cows  than  it 
does  for  pigs?’’,  were  typical  questions.  During  the  war  and 
long  after  it  every  mail  brought  the  question,  “What  is  a  cheap 
protein  substitute  we  can  use  in  stretching  our  supply  of  soybean 
or  cottonseed  meal?’’ 

To  get  the  answers  to  these  questions  and  provide  the  basic 
information  for  future  feeding  trials  there  seemed  one  good 
place  to  go  for  the  facts — a  steer  himself. 

A  four-month  old  Hereford  steer  was  bought  on  the  open 
market  in  Columbus;  he  was  picked  on  the  basis  of  his  quiet, 
even  disposition.  Getting  inside  his  rumen  called  for  a  window. 
So  Drs.  J.  H.  Helwig  and  A.  S.  Shalk  of  the  Ohio  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  College  obliged  with  an  operation.  First  they  shaved  the 
hair  off  his  hide  in  a  small  area  and  applied  an  antiseptic.  A 
local  anesthetic  was  given  in  the  area  so  he  would  have  no  pain 
and  a  longitudinal  cut  made  through  the  hide,  the  muscular 
tissue  and  the  peritoneum. 
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THIS  IS  Roswell  Garst  of  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  is  in  the 
hybrid  seed  corn  business.  A  surplus  of  corn  cobs  and  a 
natural  curiosity  about  the  feed  value  in  them  made  him  quick 
to  try  out  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  conclusions.  "Why 
can't  you  feed  a  little  extra  protein  to  steers  and  encourage 


the  bacteria  in  the  rumen”,  he  asked  himself,  “then  perhaps 
the  corn  can  be  eliminated  altogether.  That  is  exactly  what 
he  has  done  with  his  feeders  last  year  and  this  summer.  His 
feed  bill  is  down  and  the  steers  are  gaining  an  average 
of  1  %  lbs.  a  day.  His  feeding  ration  is  given  on  page  124. 
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HERE  IS  what  a  cellulose  fibre  from  a  steer's  rumen  looks  like  when  it  is 
magnified  1000  times.  It  would  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Notice  that  the 
cocci  bacteria  are  concentrated  at  the  fibre  break,  in  the  center  of  the  photo- 
groph.  The  action  of  the  bacteria  transforms  cellulose  fibres  into  useful  food. 


ReachirijE:  in  through  the  cut,  the  rumen 
wall  was  gripped  with  a  pair  of  surgical 
pinchers.  This  was  pulled  out  through 
the  cut  and  clainpt'd.  .Around  the  edges 
the  rumen  was  sewed  to  the  hide.  In  a 
week  that  part  of  the  runten  that  extended 
out  of  the  opening  sloughed  off.  leaving 
a  neat  opening  into  the  rumen.  An  oval 
piece  of  wood  was  cut  to  fit  the  hole  and 
a  rubber  flange  was  made  to  seal  the  hole 
from  the  inside  of  the  rumen.  On  the  out¬ 
side  a  wood  blcH'k  long  enough  to  keep 
the  plug  from  sliding  into  the  rumen  was 
put  over  the  br)lts,  and  wing  nuts  were 
used  to  hold  the  block  to  the  plug. 

It  wasn’t  long  until  Chris  became  the 
topic  of  conversation  among  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  he  was 
photographed  by  a  photographer  from  a 
Columbus  paper.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  hours  before  Chris  was  called  on  by 
an  S.P.C.A.  representative.  But  after  Dr. 
Shalk  demonstrated  what  a  healthy,  free- 
from-pain  animal  Chris  was,  the  inves¬ 
tigator  decided  that  he  was  luckier  than 


most  steers — at  least  he  would  not  be  a 
charcoal  broiled  steak  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  months. 

Inside  the  Rumen 

In  the  dark,  pulsating  mass  of  semi- 
liquid  food  in  this  steer’s  first  stomach 
Drs.  Burroughs  and  Gall  found  an  astro¬ 
nomical  number  of  micro-organisms,  as 
many  as  90  billion  in  a  gram  of  rumen 
contents.  [That’s  a  space  about  the  size 
of  the  eraser  on  your  pencil.]  Somewhat 
like  the  bacteria  that  live  on  the  roots 
of  legumes  and  help  the  farmer  build 
nitrogen  into  the  soil,  most  of  these 
rumen  bacteria  are  friendly  busy-bodies. 
They  are  anaerobes,  that  is,  they  will  not 
live  in  the  presence  of  air.  As  long  ago 
as  1891  Zuntz  and  other  German  work¬ 
ers  had  reported  on  the  protozoa  in  the 
rumen  contents.  These  are  the  largest 
organisms  in  the  rumen  and  they  are  the 
“showmen.”  They  get  the  first  attention 
because  of  their  size  and  their  active 
movements.  However,  their  importance 


in  a  cow’s  digestion  is  now  being  dis¬ 
counted,  because  a  cow  can  carry  out  nor¬ 
mal  digestion  even  though  there  are  no 
protozoa  present. 

When  Drs.  Burroughs  &  Gall  studied 
the  rumen  contents  further,  and  with  a 
mi( TOSCO pe  of  greater  power,  they  found 
that  there  were  great  numbers  of  very 
small  bacteria.  Of  these,  two  general  types 
have  been  isolated:  rods,  looking  very 
much  like  little  sticks,  and  cocci,  whit  h 
looked  like  clusters  of  grapes. 

The  exciting  discover\’  in  this  micro¬ 
scopic  world  was  that  these  bacteria  could 
attack  and  consume  fibers  of  cellulose,  that 
is.  straw,  corn  cobs,  corn  stocks  and  other 
farm  products  thought  to  be  of  little  value. 
Searching  further  into  the  activity  of 
these  bacteria  it  was  found  that  they  made 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  functioning 
of  the  rumen.  If  we  say  that  they  help 
“digest”  the  food  we  are  telling  only  half 
of  the  storv’,  for  it  was  found  that  they 
could  do  two  things:  (1)  They  could 
break  down  roughage  and  leave  it  in  a 
form  that  the  cow  could  use  as  ffxid  and 
(2)  they  were  converters,  that  is,  they 
could  synthesize  the  roughage  the  cow 
ate  into  useful  feed.  For  instance,  they 
converted  some  of  the  food  into  the  im¬ 
portant  B-vitamins.  They  also  converted 
the  nitrogen  found  in  hay  and  other 
foods  into  useful  proteins  that  the  cow 
could  digest  further  along  in  the  other 
stomachs.  Since  pigs  and  horses  do  not 
have  a  rumen  or  any  other  spare  stomach, 
they  cannot  make  this  same  efficient  use 
of  roughage. 

How  Urea  is  Used 

In  the  activity  of  these  bacteria  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  use  of  urea  as  a 
useful  protein  source  by  cows  and  other 
ruminants.  For  as  every’  high  school 
physiology  student  knows,  urea  is  given 
off  from  the  body  in  the  urine  as  a  waste 
material.  How'  then,  can  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  be  fed  back  to  the  animal  as  a  food? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  used  by  the  bac¬ 
teria  and  its  high  nitrogen  content  con¬ 
verted  into  useful  protein  for  the  cow’. 
The  use  of  urea  as  a  cheap  protein  source, 
first  tried  during  the  war,  is  apparently 
here  to  stay.  Chemical  houses,  such  as 
DuPont,  have  perfected  an  inexpensive 
synthetic  urea  (DuPont  Two-Sixty-Two), 
a  dry  crystaline  powder  that  can  be  mixed 
into  the  feed. 

In  many  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  it  has  been  found  that  up  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  rumen  contents  is  made  up 
of  these  helpful  bacteria.  In  the  rumen 
there  are  no  enzymes;  these  digestive  juices 
are  present  in  the  fourth  stomach  and 
the  intestines  where  the  actual  diges¬ 
tion  takes  place.  If  the  bacteria  are 
healthy  and  in  great  numbers  they  can 
break  down  greater  amounts  of  the 
roughage:  corn  stalks,  straw,  pea  and  oat 
hulls  and  corn  cobs,  and  convert  them 
into  useful  food.  VVe  will  then  be  using 
products  that  are  wasted  on  many  farms, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  so 
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imu'h  of  the  grain  that  can  be  used  by 
humans:  corn,  oats,  barley  and  wheat. 
That  makes  a  sizable  saving  in  feeding 
costs  for  all  of  the  ruminants  carried  on 
the  farm,  and  more  grain  can  be  mar¬ 
keted. 

Feeding  straw  and  stover  to  cows  is 
nothing  new  for  farmers;  they  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  roughage  was  necessary  to 
help  the  digestion.  What  they  didn’t 
know  was  that  there  was  a  lot  of  good 
feed  value  in  this  bulky  matter. 

Here  then  is  one  case  in  which  the 
feeding  of  practical  farmers  was  right  and 
the  laboratory  work  which  proved  the 
point  came  later. 

Feeding  the  Bacteria 

It  looks  as  if-  we  have  just  scratched 
the  surface  in  our  feeding  practices.  To 
get  best  results  we  will  be  giving  cows 
and  steers,  and  all  of  the  ruminants  on 
our  farms,  the  rations  that  will  encourage 
the  bacteria  life  in  the  rumen.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  when  animals 
are  on  good  pasture,  which  is  giving  them 
plenty  of  protein,  that  the  bacteria  life 
thrives.  In  the  winter  when  there  is  no 
pasture,  feeding  ample  protein  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  seems  to  build  up  the  bacteria  popu¬ 
lation.  .And  when  the  numbers  of  bacteria 
are  high,  fibrous,  inexpensive  feed  can  be 
fed  and  the  animals  will  do  well  on  it. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  through 
the  work  of  Paul  Gerlaugh  in  feeding  beef 
« attle  at  the  same  time  that  the  laboratory 
work  on  bacteria  was  being  done  found 
that  feeder  cattle  did  practically  as  well  on 
a  corn  cob  meal  mixture  as  they  did  on 
straight  corn.  ( Farm  Quarterly,  .Autumn 
1948.  “Feeding  Corn  Cobs.”)  This  low 
«ost  feed  mixture  was  as  follows: 

Fee<l  Per  Steer  Per  Day 

12'/2  pounds . corn  and  cob  meal  mi.x- 

ture.  This  was  made  up  of  63  per 
cent  corn  grain  and  37  per  cent 
cobs.  It  was  made  by  grinding  whole 
ear  corn  and  then  adding  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  cobs  equal  to  the 
cobs  in  a  bushel  of  ear  corn. 

2  pounds - soybean  meal  (44  per  cent). 

To  each  100  |X)unds  of  soybean  meal, 
2  pounds  steamed  bonemeal.  2  pounds 
limestone,  1  pound  salt  was  added. 

1  to  5  pounds - mixed  hav.  of  farm 

quality. 

Total  Koiighage  Ration 

Carst  &  Thomas  of  Coon  Rapids.  Iowa, 
took  the  feeding  data  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  in  1947  went  a  step 
farther.  They  eliminated  corn  from  the 
ration  altogether.  They  fed  out  ,350  steers 
and  were  within  a  few  cents  of  the  top 
of  the  market  when  they  sold.  So  much 
interest  was  aroused  by  this  winter  feeding 
of  corn  cobs  that  they  decided  to  feed  a 
few  steers  during  the  summer  of  1948, 
so  that  visitors  could  see  how  it  worked. 
In  May  1948,  they  bought  19  head  of 
cattle  averaging  817  pounds  and  fed  them 

(Continued  on  page  1 24) 


THIS  IS  the  sort  of  thing  that  annoys  Chris. 
Almost  os  soon  os  he  eats  a  tasty  new  food. 
Dr.  Burroughs  comes  along  and  takes  it  out  of 
his  stomach.  And  almost  any  time,  day  or  night, 
someone  is  likely  to  be  peering  into  his  rumen. 
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THE  SISTERS 


ol  the  yellow  clover  in  the  short  stretch  of  public  road  between 
the  farms,  the  hot  white  sunlight  on  the  stones  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  Percherons  huddled  under  a  solitary  tree  switching  each 
other’s  flies  and  stamping  in  the  dust. 

The  orderly  succession  of  days,  the  sun,  the  crushed  odor  of 
the  weeds,  the  sense  of  peace,  and  the  feeling  of  timelessness, 
gave  us  as  children  the  notion  that  the  Lord  had  created  the 
earth  and  heaven  for  our  benefit. 

We  stood  still  and  the  sun  revolved  around  us.  Disquieting 
evidences  that  life  was  not  merely  an  endless  pattern  of  cool 
dewy  mornings,  hot  fried  chicken  and  starry  summer  nights 
were  all  around  us.  but  we  were  happy  as  it  is  only  possible  for 
children  to  be  happy  in  a  small  given  space  of  time. 

On  the  dairy  farm  of  my  aunt  and  uncle,  the  day  began  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  darkness  in  the  winter,  in  the  first  grey 
light  in  summer  when  the  pond  mists  were  still  cold  all  over  the 
low  places  in  the  pasture.  My  aunt  got  up  then  and  served  the 
first  of  five  meals  for  the  day,  and  for  her  I  doubt  the  sunrise 
was  always  as  beautiful  and  magical  a  thing  as  the  jx)ets  say, 
especially  when  it  turned  the  pond  waters  to  a  sullen  and  ominous 
red  with  a  coming  storm,  but  she  would  not  have  chosen  another 
way  of  life.  “Farming,”  she  used  to  say  in  the  days  of  the  last 
depression,  “is  the  pleasantest  way  of  losing  money  I  know.” 

I  recall  Aunt  Edith’s  days  as  hours  of  continuous  motion, 
moving  from  stove  to  table,  from  house  to  barn,  from  barn  to 


¥N  the  Book  of  Chronicles  you  will  find  long  lists  of  “mighty 

men  of  valor  . . .  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  soldiers  fit 
to  go  out  for  war  and  battle”  and  somewhere  buried  in  the 
Chronicles  will  be  a  little  notation  that  Maachach,  the  wife  of 
Machir,  bore  a  son  and  thus  produced  another  host  of  names  of 
the  mighty  men  of  valor.  As  one  wonders  about  the  unknown 
Maachah,  and  her  so  little  celebrated  life,  so  one  might  wonder 
about  and  discover  the  unchronicled  lives  of  the  farm  women 
of  our  grandmother’s  and  mother’s  and  our  own  time.  For  them 
there  were  and  are  the  ancient  and  timeless  things,  the  actual 
creation  of  the  things  one  needs  to  live,  and  from  generation 
to  generation  on  the  farm  this  contact  remains  the  same,  although 
the  ways  of  living  are  made  easier  and  simpler  and  the  isolation 
lessened. 

Having  been  surrounded  since  childhood  with  many  sisters 
and  the  moving  cloud  of  skirts  of  all  our  mother’s  many  sisters, 
this  old  and  un-named  picture  of  five  women  on  a  farm  brings 
bac  k  very  vividly  a  p)ortion  of  life  which  had  something  of  that 
Arcadian  glow  given  only  to  childhood  in  the  country.  Although 
the  stern  forbidding  faces  of  these  five  women  are  as  far  removed 
as  jxissible  from  the  gay  and  generous  natures  of  my  aunts,  yet 
there  is  a  kin.ship  between  the  stifT  expectancy  of  all  old  family 
portraits  that  reminds  us  of  our  own  fat  family  albums.  My 
aunts,  much  younger  than  these  sisters,  lived  on  neighboring 
farms  near  Columbia,  Missouri.  I  recall  the  sweet  dusty  smell 


CAN  YOU  SCRATCH  a  farm 
girl  of  today  deep  enough  to 
find  the  hard  stuff  of  her  grand¬ 
mother?  Are  these  girls  sisters 
under  the  skin? 
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THE  PIONEER  FARM  bred  an  heroic  race  of  women.  For  them  there  was  little  on  this  earth  but  sweat  and 
tears.  Gaiety  and  happiness  would  be  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  life,  in  a  paradise  promised  by  the  Good  Book. 


chicken  house.  Or  riding  recklessly  in  the  old  model  T  Ford, 
bumping  wildly  over  the  pastures  on  some  tour  of  inspection  up 
by  the  woodlots,  or  to  round  up  the  cows  and  start  them  down 
the  dusty  rutted  road  toward  the  barns.  Her  dishwashing  was 
the  amazement  of  our  childhood.  She  sloshed  every  glass  and 
plate  through  hot  soapy  water  with  the  speed  and  delicacy  of 
an  express  train,  landing  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  sink  in 
an  unbroken  shower,  and  got  them  back  on  the  shelf  before  they 
even  seemed  off  the  table.  She  raised  chickens,  took  care  of  the 
milk  separator  ( whose  intricate  mechanism  seemed  to  us 
children  as  complicated  as  the  stomachs  of  a  cow),  churned 
butter,  fed  the  wood  stove  where  huge  pans  of  skimmed  milk 
sat  souring  for  the  chickens,  kept  the  kerosene  lamps  cleaned 
and  filled,  washed  clothes,  hauled  water,  cooked  enormous 
meals  whose  dimensions  had  something  of  the  open-handed 
recklessness  with  which  she  did  most  things. 

At  one  time  she  kept  18  cats  and  a  little  pet  skunk  that  came 
softly  out  at  twilight,  and  in  the  winter  the  kitchen  sills  were 
feeding  stations  for  an  endless  stream  of  redbirds,  woodpeckers 
and  brilliant,  noisy  jays. 

I  remember  the  sheep  barns  full  of  crying  lambs,  some  of 
which  always  had  to  be  bottle-fed,  and  the  rows  of  pig  houses 
in  the  pastures  like  large  cocked  hats  or  little  houseless  roofs 
on  the  close-cropped  grass.  Each  cow  in  the  herd  was  always 
named,  and  so  were  the  pigs,  giving  the  feeling  somehow  of  a 
large,  though  changing,  family.  Names  ranging  from  simple 
Annie  and  Bessie  to  Sapphira  and  Hebe,  and  all  the  Greek  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  a  particularly  large  and  handsome  pig  was 
called  Agammennon,  which  seemed  fitting  to  his  enormous  size. 


It  is  so  easy  to  speak  in  sweeping  generalities,  to  speak  of  the 
rhythms  of  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  country  life,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  that  people  gain  from  the  earth.  But  there  was  also,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  generation  of  these  fine,  good  women,  (who 
seem  to  be  both  defiant  and  suspicious  of  the  camera)  a  quality 
almost  completely  opposed  to  the  large  and  generous  world  of 
nature  in  which  they  lived.  .A  hardness  and  self-righteousness, 
a  narrowness  and  darkness  of  outlook.  They  confused  order 
with  integrity,  cleanliness  with  godliness,  and  set  up  standards 
by  which  each  life  might  be  molded  and  judged  with  all  the 
exactness  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  the  recipe  for  a  pie.  To  justify 
their  own  lives  they  said  with  the  spinster  of  the  “Baker’s  Wife,” 
“If  this  erring  woman  is  not  punished,  what  good  has  virtue  done 
the  rest  of  us?” 

It  is  easy  to  dwell  too  much  on  this  other  side  too,  the  endless 
work,  the  bitterness  and  the  loneliness,  the  occasional  tragedy. 
One  such  was  the  suicide  of  the  little  woman  we  knew  very  well 
who  lived  alone  on  her  big  farm  with  beautiful  heirlooms  and 
her  herd  of  cattle,  and  the  finding  of  her  hanging  outside  in  the 
rain  with  a  rope  around  her  neck.  I  recall  too  the  words  of  a 
farm  woman  saying,  “I  keep  waiting  for  something.  .All  my  life 
I  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  something  .  .  .”  But  somewhere 
in  between  the  beauty  and  the  barrenness  is  the  truth,  and  every¬ 
where  are  the  memorable  unwritten  chronicles  of  women’s  lives, 
farm  women  whose  days  have  unity  and  purpose  and  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  earth,  with  the  most  basic  things  of  the  world, 
and  who  make  a  contribution  far  exceeding  that  of  the  “mighty 
men  of  valor.”  although  their  names  are  not  often  recorded  and 
their  lives  are  little  known.  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
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RAMS  AND  EWES  should  be  kept  lean  but  gaining  in  weight  during  the  fall  breeding  season.  Fall  pastures  will 
ordinarily  supply  all  the  feed  needed  but  supplemental  grain  should  be  fed  to  hard  working  rams  and  under-par  ewes. 


THE  KENTUCKY  WAY  WITH  LAMBS 

BY  R.  C.  MILLER 

The  Kentucky  uay  of  hreedinfs  and  feed- 
in^  for  an  early  spring  lamb  crop  can 
be  follotced  almost  everywhere  for  profit. 

L''  .ARMERS  who  send  early  lambs  to  Kentucky  sheep  men  have  speeialized  in  ported  western  ewes  to  produce  rugged. 

market  every  year  skim  the  cream  this  type  of  management  and  have  gained  fast  growing  lambs.  It  has  proved  its 

from  the  sheep  business.  I'hey  har\est  the  a  national  reputation  for  their  efficiency  value  year  after  year.  “Sheep,”  said  a 

most  profitable  product  that  their  farm  in  producing  fine  early  lambs.  When  cul-  late  president  of  the  Kentucky  Bankers 

flocks  can  produce  and  get  it  to  market  tivated  row  crops  began  to  drain  the  fer-  Association,  “is  the  one  class  of  livestot  k 

when  the  price  is  high.  For  them  lambing  tility  from  their  fields  they  started  a  switch  that  has  not  failed  a  single  year  in  halt 

comes  in  mid-winter  when  other  chores  to  grass  in  an  effort  to  save  the  top  soil.  a  century  to  break  on  the  right  side  of 

are  light.  By  the  time  their  early  pastures  .After  they  had  worked  out  their  own  sys-  the  ledger.” 

are  ready  for  grazing,  their  lambs  are  tern  of  sheep  management  to  fit  their  The  plan  grew  out  of  serious  thought 

ready  for  pasture.  By  early  summer,  the  increased  acreage  of  pasture,  they  found  and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  Ken- 

lambs  have  reached  marketing  weight  of  that  profits  went  up  instead  of  down.  tucky  farmers  and  research  men.  It  is  a 

80  or  90  pounds.  In  the  summer  of  1948  The  Kentucky  system  is  founded  on  the  good  system  that  will  work  anywhere, 
a  top  90-pound  lamb  brought  $25.  crossing  of  good  Kentucky  rams  with  im-  Doc  Stephenson,  of  Winchester,  Ken- 
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tacky,  is  nationally  known  for  his  fine 
pedigreed  Southdowns  and  his  efficient 
production  of  early  lambs.  He  has  com¬ 
bined  his  sheep  program  with  a  c  alf  and 
( ow  beef  herd  and  the  produi  tion  of  to- 
ba((f).  His  farm  produces  and  needs  but 
little  grain,  (irasses  are  put  to  work  pro¬ 
ducing  hay  and  pasture. 

From  180  ewes  in  1947,  .StepheiiNon 
raised  246  lambs  which  averaged  88 
pounds.  These  with  the  wool  n'turned 
a  gross  income  of  nearly  $40  per  ewe. 
■■’I'hanks  to  the  higher  lamb  prices.”  he 
said,  “the  income  per  ewe  looks  gcx>d,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  record.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  did  better.” 

Ewes  in  Stephenson’s  early  lamb  pro¬ 
ducing  flcK'k  are  all  Westerns  of  the  Hamp- 
shire  c  ross  type  and  are  bred  to  South¬ 
down  rams  of  his  own  breeding.  Most 
of  the  ewes  raise  six  crops  of  lambs  before 
being  sold  for  slaughter.  Fhe  flex'k  is 
culled  closely  each  year  and  there  is  an 
average  annual  death  loss  of  about  .5  per 
cent.  “I  have  found,”  said  Stephenson, 
‘‘that  the  size  of  the  flex  k  can  be  main¬ 
tained  by  an  average  annual  replacement 
of  one-fifth  of  the  original  number  of 
ewes.  The  60  yearlings  I  purchased  this 
year  are  not  all  for  replacements,  I  am 
increasing  the  size  of  the  flock.”  I  noticed 
the  size,  bone  and  good  fleecing  qualities 
of  the  yearlings.  “You  had  to  pay  for 
those,”  I  said.  “Yes”,  he  replied,  “they 
cost  me  thirty  dollars.  More,  probably, 
than  yearlings  will  ever  cost  again.  How¬ 
ever,  I  needed  more  ewes  and  these  will 
be  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  than 
others  I  could  have  bought  for  several 
dollars  less.” 

In  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
price  Stephenson  brings  out  an  important 
(X)int.  Some  farmers,  in  an  effort  to 
economize  on  costs  buy  cheap  ewes  and 
end  up  with  a  pcx)r  flock.  It  is  also  false 
c'conomy  to  purchase  a  cheap  ram.  The 
man  who  sacrifices  quality  in  a  ram  in 
order  to  save  ten  or  twenty  dollars  may 
lose  many  times  as  muc  h  when  he  sends 
his  lambs  to  market. 

While  the  Stephenson  ratio  of  one  ram 
to  twenty-five  ewes  is  about  average  for 
Central  Kentucky,  many  farmers  use  three 
rams  per  hundrc'd  ewes.  Rams  of  the 
larger  brec'ds  such  as  Hampshires.  Suf- 
folks  and  Dorsets  can  serve  more  ewes 
than  a  Southdown,  and  a  two  or  three 
year  old  ram  more  than  a  yearling. 

.Ml  rams  and  ewes  brought  into 
Stephenson’s  flock,  except  possibly  ewes 
from  the  northwest  that  have  not  been  on 
pasture  since  arrival,  are  dosed  with 
phenothiazine  before  bt'ing  turned  to  pas¬ 
ture.  'Fhis  is  just  one  of  the  steps  in  a  good 
parasite  control  program.  Each  year,  in 
the  late  fall,  everv'  ewe  and  ram  is  dosed 
with  25  grams  of  phenothiazine.  He  pre¬ 
fers  the  drench  to  other  methods  of  dos¬ 
ing  and  admini.sters  it  with  a  2-ounce 
dosing  syringe  which  holds  just  the  right 
amount  of  suspension  for  a  single  dose. 

'Fo  administer  the  phenothiazine  the 


^heep  arc'  penned  close  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  moving  about.  .As  each  sheep 
is  dosed  it  is  c  halk-marked  and  all  are 
kept  penned  until  the  job  is  finished.  By 
pure  hasing  the  phenothiazine  in  bulk  the 
cost  is  only  4  cents  a  dose.  Fhe  dose  is 
repeated  after  lambing,  and  from  earlv 
spring  to  late  fall  phenothiazine  is  fc'd 
free-choice  in  salt,  in  a  fec'der  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  mixture  from  weather  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  animals  from  getting  their  feet 
into  it.  The  ratio  is  1  part  phenothiazine 
to  9  of  salt.  4'he  lambs  are  never  dosc’d 
except  for  an  cMcasional  one  that  shows 
symptoms  of  parasites.  Stephenson  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  ltx)kout  for  these  lambs  and 
treats  them  before  any  appreciable  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done. 

Each  year  at  weaning  time,  about  July 
1.  the  fltx  k  is  rounded  up  and  each  ewe 
is  given  a  careful  examination  to  deter¬ 
mine  her  fitness  to  remain  in  the  flex  k. 
.Any  that  show  unsoundness  likely  to  im¬ 
pair  their  usefulness  for  another  season  are 


culled  and  sold  for  slaughter.  .All  barren 
ewes  except  yearlings,  which  are  given  an¬ 
other  chance,  are  dis[X)sed  of  earlier  in 
the  season.  Normally,  half  or  more  of  the 
lambs  are  gone  bt'fore  July  and  thc'ir 
mothers  are  on  short  pasture.  Lambs  still 
on  hand  at  weaning  time  are  put  on  the 
best  pasture  available  and  the  ewes  on  the 
pcxirest.  “If  the  ewes  are  on  good  pasture 
at  this  time,”  Stephenson  says,  "thev  will 
be  harder  to  drv-  up  and  some  of  thc-rn 
may  get  too  fat  for  breeding.” 

Fhe  udders  of  heavy  milking  ewes  are 
c  hecked  about  10  days  after  their  lambs 
are  weaned.  If  there  is  evidence  of  caking 
they  are  milked  out.  Some  ewes  are 
milked  again  about  two  weeks  later.  'Fhis 
extra  attention  saves  many  ewc-s  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Early  lamb  producers  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  it  pays  to  shear  rams 
before  turning  them  with  the  ewes.  .A 
ram  with  his  coat  off  is  more  comfortable, 
active  and  servic  eable  during  hot  weather. 


IN  THE  OLD  DAYS  winter  lambs  usually  spent  their  first  hours  on  a  burlap  sack  back 
of  the  kitchen  stove.  These  twins  are  happy  under  a  heat  lamp  in  the  lambing  pen. 
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THESE  WESTERN  EWES,  owned  by  Doc  Stephenson,  Winchester,  Ky.,  will  be  crossed 
with  his  own  Southdown  rams  in  September.  He  keeps  his  best  females  for  replacements. 


THE  BURDIZO  type  clamp,  essentially  a  castrator,  is  used  here  to  pinch  the  tail 
and  act  as  a  guide  for  the  knife  in  docking.  Bleeding  is  slight,  but  it  is  good 
practice  to  apply  a  blood  stopper  to  the  stump  as  shown  in  the  bottom  picture. 


Some  growers  shear  their  ewes  as  well, 
believing  it  pays  off  in  more  lambs  and 
a  shorter  lambing  season. 

After  each  sheep  is  sheared  its  feet  are 
trimmed  as  a  precaution  against  sore  feet. 
The  feet  are  trimmed  again  after  lambing. 
.\11  the  sheep  are  numbered  at  this  time. 
Each  ewe  is  numbered  on  the  side  or  back 
with  a  set  of  3-inch  markers  with  paint 
made  especially  for  the  purpose.  A  num¬ 
bering  system  makes  possible  the  ready 
identification  of  any  ewe  in  the  flock  and 
simplifies  management.  At  lambing  time 
the  new  born  lambs  are  given  the  same 
numbers  as  their  mothers,  but  twins  and 
singles  are  marked  on  opp)osite  sides. 

As  the  breeding  season  approaches  the 
ewes  are  divided  into  two  flocks  of  about 
equal  numbers  and  shifted  to  good  pas¬ 
tures.  Throughout  the  season  they  are 
changed  to  fresh  pastures,  never  remain¬ 
ing  more  than  two  weeks  on  any  one  field. 
This  not  only  eliminates  close  grazing  but 
is  good  parasite  control. 

Rams  are  turned  with  the  ewes  the  first 
of  September  and  run  with  them  for 
about  three  months.  This,  Stephenson 
thinks,  is  longer  than  necessary  where 
the  ewes  are  sheared  just  prior  to  breed¬ 
ing  time.  Last  season,  all  but  eight  of  the 
ewes  lambed  within  a  period  of  si.x  weeks. 
Stephenson  does  not  paint  his  rams  to 
identify  ewes  which  have  been  serviced, 
because  he  hasn’t  time  to  round  them  all 
up  every  few  days  to  apply  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint.  He  plans  to  use  a  new  invention,  a 
paint  pad  strapped  to  the  ram’s  brisket, 
as  soon  as  it  is  available.  The  pads,  which 
arc  interchangeable,  come  in  different  col¬ 
ors.  The  Golor  should  be  changed  ever\' 
two  weeks.  A  system  that  enables  the  rams 
to  mark  the  ewes  they  scrv'e  eliminates 
all  guessing  about  the  time  and  extent  of 
the  lambing  season  and,  in  the  case  of  one 
ram  floc  ks,  is  a  means  of  detecting  infertile 
rams  early  in  the  season. 

The  Stephenson  flock,  like  most  others 
in  the  state,  is  carried  along  on  pasture 
alone  until  late  fall.  The  feeding  of  rough- 
age  is  started  as  pastures  begin  to  fail,  and 
is  increased  as  needed  to  keep  the  ewes 
thrifty  and  gaining  in  weight.  The  rough- 
age  is  mainly  alfalfa,  though  some  les- 
pedeza  is  used.  In  any  case  the  sheep  get 
the  best  and  the  cattle  what’s  left.  One 
advantage  of  keeping  both  cattle  and 
sheep  is  that  the  cattle  make  better  use  of 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  roughages  and 
herbage  which  are  not  so  well  suited  to 
the  sheep. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  first  lambs 
are  due,  the  ewes  begin  to  get  some  grain. 
The  amount,  small  at  first,  is  gradually 
increased  until  in  a  few  days  the  flock  is 
getting  a  half-pound  daily  per  ewe.  After 
lambing,  as  the  lambs  begin  to  take  all 
the  milk,  the  grain  is  gradually  increased 
to  about  double  that  amount.  Ewes  with 
twin  lambs  may  need  more.  For  ewes  with 
lambs  Stephenson  prefers  a  mixture  which 
in  addition  to  corn  includes  oats  and  some 
oil  meal.  He  has,  however,  used  corn  alone 
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lambs  and  possibly  some  ewes  as  well  will 
be  lost.  A  lot  of  tbe  success  of  raising  early 
lambs  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
ewes  at  lambing  time  and  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  that  is  made  for  lambing,  such  as 
fitting  the  barn  for  warmth  and  freedom 
from  drafts  and  the  building  of  lambing 
pens. 

Many  ewes,  especially  those  older  than 


yearlings  and  carrying  more  than  one 
lamb,  are  needlessly  lost  from  Ketosis  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  kept  gaining  in  flesh 
during  late  pregnancy.  “I  slipped  up  on 
this  one  year,”  said  Stephenson,  “and  lost 
a  number  of  ewes.  I  judged  them  on  ap¬ 
pearance  instead  of  feeling  their  backs.” 
Ewes  heavy  with  lamb  and  several  months 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


BY  THE  TIME  winter  lambs  are  a  month 
old  they  will  eat  grains  from  a  creep 
feeder.  When  pasture  is  ready  they  will 
go  outside  for  finishing  to  80  or  90 
pounds  at  market  time  in  midsummer. 

- ► 

and  considers  it  satisfactory  when  the 
roughage  is  all  good  legume  hay. 

Early-lamb  producers,  who  have  plenty 
of  legume  hay  have  a  wide  choice  as  to 
the  kind  of  concentrates  to  use.  Corn  or 
barley,  or  a  mixture  of  one  or  both  with 
oats,  can  be  used  with  alfalfa,  clover,  or 
lespedeza  hay  to  make  a  good  ration. 
Grass  silage,  now  in  the  picture  on  many 
farms,  may  be  used  to  replace  part  or  all 
of  the  hay,  but  is  better  if  some  dry  rough- 
age  is  fed  with  it.  From  2/2  to  3  pounds 
of  grass  silage  will  replace  one  pound  of 
legume  hay.  Wide  use,  also,  is  made  of 
com  silage  in  connection  with  legume  hay 
both  before  and  after  lambing.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  case  of  mixed  hay,  low  in 
protein,  a  protein  concentrate  such  as  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  soybean  oil  meal  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  should  be  added  to  balance  the 
ration. 

The  Maternity  Ward 

Lambing  quarters  on  the  Stephenson 
farm,  as  on  most  others  in  Kentucky  is  a 
tobacco  barn  from  which  the  tobacco  crop 
has  been  moved  to  a  warehouse  for  sale. 
The  barn  is  made  comfortable  and  free 
from  drafts  by  attaching  48-inch  high 
woven  wire  to  posts  about  a  foot  in  from 
the  walls  and  filling  the  space  between 
with  straw.  Cornstalks  or  low  quality  hay 
may  also  be  used.  Some  of  the  ventilators 
on  one  side  or  a  door  at  one  end  of  the 
barn,  is  left  open  for  ventilation.  Plenty 
of  ventilation  and  freedom  from  drafts 
is  essential,  regardless  of  the  type  of  barn 
used.  It  is  important,  also,  to  avoid 
crowding.  There  should  be  at  least  1 2 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  ewe.  The 
barn  should  be  kept  well  bedded  with 
straw  and,  if  one  that  has  been  used  by 
sheep  or  other  livestock  during  the  season, 
it  should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  be¬ 
fore  bedding. 

While  sheep  are  generally  supposed  to 
require  little  labor,  there  are  many  long 
hours  put  in  at  lambing  time.  During 
lambing  time  the  farmer  sleeps  with  his 
sheep.  At  least  he  must  visit  the  barn  two 
or  three  times  a  night  for  he  will  often  be 
able  to  save  a  lamb  or  ewe  that  might 
otherwise  die  by  morning.  This  especially 
is  true  in  very  cold  weather. 

Heat  is  important  for  weak  lambs. 
Fanners  with  small  flocks  often  take  their 
iambs  into  the  kitchen  until  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed.  Others  have  brooders 
rigged  up  in  the  lambing  barn  where  they 
can  put  lambs  under  a  reflector  type  heat 
lamp  for  a  few  hours. 

Timely  assistance  to  any  ewe  or  lamb 
that  may  need  it,  helps  insure  marketing 
a  high  percentage  of  the  lamb  crop.  Even 
with  the  best  of  care  and  attention  some 
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MULTIFLORA  PLANTS  can  be  set  at  the  rate  of  five  ta  ten  thousand  plants  an  hour  by  converting  a  tomato  or  tobacco  planter. 


LIVING  FENCE 

BY  CARRINGTON  H.  BURGESS 


I^ENCES  are  expensive,  and  going 
higher.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  put  up 
a  fence,  even  if  you  have  the  money,  and 
you  can  look  forward  to  the  annual  chore 
of  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Now,  if  you  could  grow  your  own  fence, 
a  fence  that  would  last  a  lifetime,  require 
little  or  no  attention  once  it  is  established, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  thing  of 
beauty,  you  would  have  the  answer  to  a 
farmer’s  prayer. 

Rosa  Multiflora,  or  Many-flowered  Rose 
when  reduced  to  English,  is  one  answer  to 
the  fence  problems  that  has  come  out  of 
the  experimental  work  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
\ation  Service.  It  does  its  job  so  well  that 
nurseries  are  having  trouble  supplying  the 
demand  for  plants. 

Multiflora  Rose  is  cheap,  it  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  barrier  for  ever\-  kind  of  livestock  with 
the  jxKsible  exception  of  hogs,  and  it  is  also 
a  wildlife  refuge,  a  barrier,  an  efficient 
erosion  control,  and  a  thing  of  beauty. 


In  an  attempt  to  find  a  suitable  plant 
to  replace  the  Osage  Orange,  once  called 
“God’s  gift  to  the  prairies,”  but  in  late 
years  called  less  complimentary  names. 
Botanist  Hugh  Steavenson  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Serxice  Nurseiy  Division  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  made  initial  trials 
of  plants,  widely  selected  from  native  and 
introduced  sources,  at  Elsberry,  Missouri. 
I'ests  of  conspicuous  species  and  varieties 
were  made  on  30  distinct  problem  areas  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  Asatic  Rose,  a 
Multiflora  won  over  all  other  contestants 
and  in  1934  Steavenson  planted  test  rows 
along  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Nursery  at  Elsberrx’.  Later  it  was 
taken  out  and  given  a  thorough  trial  as  a 
living  fence  under  actual  farming  con¬ 
ditions. 

Unlike  Osage  Orange,  Multiflora  Rose 
is  a  shrub,  hence  it  occupies  much  less 
ground.  It  attains  an  ultimate  height  and 
spread  of  six  to  eight  feet,  requires  no 


trimming  to  keep  it  in  bounds,  and,  unlike 
Osage  Orange,  offers  little  competition  to 
adjacent  crops.  Its  vigor,  particularly  on 
the  poorer  soils,  greatly  surpasses  that  of 
the  Osage  Orange.  Multiflora  is  colorful 
in  flower,  bearing  an  abundance  of  small, 
white  or  dusty  pink  flowers  which  bloom 
about  the  same  time  as  other  roses.  These 
are  followed  by  masses  of  berries  which 
turn  red  and  persist  through  the  winter, 
producing  a  welcomi*  diet  for  birds  during 
the  lean  months. 

Multiflora  Rose  has  a  special  value  as 
a  divider  between  fields  farmed  on  the 
contour,  serving  as  a  fence,  a  contour 
guide,  and  an  erosion  buffer  strip.  Living 
fences  are  better  adapted  than  wire  fences 
for  contour  planting. 

During  the  Missouri  experiments  hedges 
three  to  five  years  old  and  at  various  spac- 
ings  on  both  hills  and  bottom  land  were 
tested  with  cows,  young  calves,  horses, 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Animals  were  en- 
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rloscd  in  paddocks  for  two  to  ten  weeks 
and  their  behavior  closely  watched.  Durine 
the  tests,  nonnal  rations  were  reduced  at 
times  to  encouratje  the  stock  to  break  out 
in  search  of  food. 

Horses,  cows,  and  calves  were  confined 
by  all  barriers  tested.  Sheep  and  ^oats 
usually  were  confined,  but  were  apt  to 
eventually  find  openings  in  the  three  and 
four-foot  ^pacinjG;s.  Sheep  and  "oats 
browsed  the  folia, c;e.  but  only  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  because  the  plant  is  well 
prt)tected  by  thorns.  Hogs  proved  the  most 
difficult  to  hold  because  of  their  ability, 
when  not  ringed,  to  r(X)t  under  the  arching 
branches  and  take  advantage  of  low  open¬ 
ings  between  widely  spaced  plants.  Brood 
sows  and  shoats  were  confined  for  several 
days  by  four  and  five-year  hedges  with 
plants  spaced  three  and  four  feet  apart. 

Spaced  at  one  foot  apart.  Multiflora 
Rose  fence  successfully  confined  cattle  and 
horses  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and 
this  spacing  will  probably  confine  hogs  in 
time.  The  Missouri  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  says  planting  si.x  inches  apart  will  pos¬ 
itively  turn  hogs.  Multiflora  Rose  confines 
livestock  primarily  by  density  of  the  stalks 
and  by  its  thorns.  The  drooping  rose  canes 
with  their  heavy  green  foliage  also  aids 
and  may  prevent  the  livestock  from  even 
reaching  the  main  barrier  consisting  of 
heavy,  thorny  canes. 

Albert  J.  Milde,  of  Jackson,  Missouri,  has 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Multiflora  Rose 
hedge  in  various  stages  of  growth,  with  the 
oldest  being  about  six  or  seven  years  old. 
He  uses  it  to  divide  fields  and  to  fence  out 
terrace  outlets  which  he  wishes  to  graze. 
Milde  says  Multiflora  Rose  will  turn  any 
kind  of  livestock  e.xcept  hogs.  “In  most 
cases,”  he  says,  “it  turns  hogs,  but  you 
generally  have  a  ‘breechy’  sow  that  will 
go  through  anything.” 


Milde  lives  in  a  soil  conservation  dis¬ 
trict  that  is  thoroughly  sold  on  Multiflora 
Rose.  In  1947  the  Service  furnished 
farmers  in  the  district  with  22.000  seed¬ 
lings.  arid  in  H)48.  with  .’)4.000  seedlings. 

John  Priest,  also  of  Jackson,  is  another 
Multiflora  Rose  booster.  “If  it  would  hold 
hfigs  it  would  be  a  perfect  fence,”  he  said. 
He  has  a  half  mile  of  hedge,  set  out  in 
1942.  in  use  as  a  living  fetice.  He  set  out 
4.000  plants  this  year  and  expects  to  set 
out  4.000  next  year.  Priest’s  hedge  has  a 
height  and  spread  of  eight  to  nine  feet. 

Multiflora  Rose  is  ideal  for  fencing  in 
small  areas,  slopes,  dips  and  irregular 
lines,  such  as  ponds,  drainage  systems,  gul¬ 
lies,  ditches,  woodlot  borders,  wildlife 
areas,  and  contour  ditches,  and  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  firebreak  because  there  is  no 
•  grassy  growth  beneath  its  branches. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  thought  for  the  wild¬ 
life  on  his  farm  he  will  find  Multiflora 
Rose  just  what  the  birds  and  the  little 
animals  want.  The  Rose  fence  makes  an 
excellent  base  for  strips  of  Sereca  and 
Korean  Lespedeza.  'Phis  legume  cover, 
which  also  provides  food,  together  with 
the  Rose  offers  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
food  nesting,  escape,  and  winter  cover  for 
quail  and  other  farm  game. 

Farmers  say  wildlife  swarms  into  the 
Multiflora  Rose  hedge.  Sor;,g  birds  and 
quail  feed  on  the  hips,  or  bt*rries.  and  the 
shrub  furnishes  excellent  cover.  Low  nest¬ 
ing  song  birds  like  the  fence  unusually 
well  for  nesting  purposes,  as  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  old  nests  visible  after  the 
foliage  is  gone  in  the  fall. 

Old  fences  which  need  replacing  or  ex¬ 
tensive  repair  can  be  rehabilitated  by  plant¬ 
ing  Multiflora.  The  Rose  will  fill  in  the 
gaps  and  add  its  barrier  to  what  is  left  of 
the  old  fence  to  make  a  stock-tight  line  in 
a  short  time.  The  old  fence  also  serves  as 


THE  WHITE  OR  DUSTY  PINK  blooms  come 
out  about  the  some  time  os  other  roses. 


a  protection  while  the  planting  is  getting 
established. 

The  Haliits  Of  The  Rose 

Multiflora  grows  from  seed  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  layering.  However,  it  is 
only  under  ideal  nursery  conditions  that 
the  seed  will  germinate.  This  is  a  blessing 
in  disguise  for  the  farmer  because  plantings 
do  not  spread.  It  does  not  “sucker”  and 
the  density  in  the  fence  row  comes  from 
new  shoots  growing  directly  from  the 
crown.  Each  year  some  of  the  old  canes 
die  and  new  ones  take  their  place.  The 
old  and  new  stalks  combine  in  time  to 
form  a  dense,  matted,  forbidding  barrier 
to  man  or  beast. 

Occasionally  a  seed  that  passes  through 
a  bird  will  germinate,  the  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  bird  scarifying  the  seed 
enough  to  permit  it  to  grow-.  The  canes 
will  grow  by  layering,  that  is,  will  take 
new  root  if  covered  with  soil  along  their 
length.  This  rarely  hapfjens,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  Rose  fence  will  spread  only  its 
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COST  COMPARISON 

Woven  Wire  Fence  vs.  Living  Fence 
Per  100  Rods 


WOVEN  WIRE  LIVING  FENCE 


Materials:^ 

Woven  wire,  26“  @  $0.60  per  rod  . $60. 00 


Barbed  wire,  2  strands  @  $5.50  per 

80  rod  spool .  13.75 

Posts,  line,  1  per  rod  @  $0.40  each..  40.00 
corner  and  brace,  2  sets  @  $3.00 
per  set  .  6.00 

Labor : 

Fence  construction 

70  man-hours  (0.7  man  hrs.  per 
rod)  @  $0.50  per  man-hour .  35.00 


Land : 

0.15  acre  @  $100.00  per  acre 
(4'  wide  X  100  rods  long=0.15 


acre)  .  15.00 

TOT.\L  COST . $169,753 


ANNUAL  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPL.ACEMENT  COST: 

(6%  of  cost  of  labor  and  materials. .$  9.88) 


Materials:* 

Plants,  Multiflora  Rose,  1650  ( 1  foot 
apart  in  single  row)  @  $29.00 
per  M  . $47.85 

Labor : 

Site  preparation 

Plowing,  2  man-hours  (S  $0.50 

per  man-hour .  1.00 

Discing,  1.5  man-hours  @  $0.50 
per  man-hour . 75 

Planting,  33  man-hours  ( 1650  plants 
@  50  per  hr.  @  $0.50  per  man¬ 
hour  .  16.50 

Cultivating,  4.5  man-hours  (three 
cultivations)  @  $0.50  per  man¬ 
hour  .  2.25 

Land: 

0.375  acres  @  $100.00  per  acre 
( 10'  wide  X  100  rods  long=0.375 
acre)  .  37.50 


TOTAL  COST . $105.85 


ANNUAL  MAINTEN.\NCE  AND 
REPLACEMENT  COST: . Negligible 


'.\t  1947  prices. 

^Commercial  nursery  price  for  good  quality  stock,  spring  1947.  If  plants  cost  less  than  $29.00 
per  thousand,  reduce  total  cost  by  the  difference:  If  plants  can  be  obtained  from  government 
sources  (at  $6  per  M)  and  if  the  farmer  does  the  work  himself  and  does  not  mark  off  land  value, 
he  can  put  in  a  mile  of  Multiflora  Rose  fence  for  as  little  as  $100.  The  cost  of  an  equivalent 
wire  fence  will  run  $500  to  $700. 

3.\  3-strand  barbed  wire  fence  would  cost  $111.62  with  annual  maintenance  and  replacement 
costs  of  $5.80. 


THREE  MULTIFLORA  BUSHES  planted  15  in.  apart  grew  into  this  stock-tight  barrier. 


normal  overhang  of  about  four  feet  from 
the  crown  and  will  confine  itself  to  this 
space  indefinitely. 

The  root  system  is  v^ry  modest  and 
grows  mostly  downward.  Unlike  the  Osage 
Orange  it  does  not  send  out  robber  roots 
into  the  farmer’s  corn  field  to  suck  the 
fertility  out  of  the  soil.  The  roots  are 
fiberous  and  will  hold  soil  in  an  iron  grip, 
preventing  washing  or  erosion. 

Multiflora  Rose  grows  rapidly.  In  three 
years,  on  good  land,  the  shrub  will  form 
a  barrier.  On  unfavorable  sites,  it  has 
reached  barrier  size  in  four  to  six  years. 

It  will  not  make  vigorous  growth  where 
it  is  over-topped  by  trees,  and  barrier 
plantings  around  woodlots  should  be  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  trees.  It  is 
not  recommended  for  planting  next  to 
orchards,  because  Multiflora  Rose  and 
fruit  trees  are  closely  related,  and  it  is 
possible  that  disease  and  insect  pests  com¬ 
mon  to  both  might  cause  trouble,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  orchard  trees. 

The  shrub  is  easy  to  transplant  and 
there  is  almost  no  mortality  when  trans¬ 
planted  in  a  dormant  condition.  It  can  be 
planted  in  early  spring  or  in  the  fall.  Early 
spring  growth  is  characteristic,  however, 
and  it  suffers  heavy  shock  if  planted  after 
the  buds  break.  On  more  porous  soils,  best 
results  are  secured  from  late  fall  plantings 
with  mulching.  The  plant  prospers  best 
under  a  heavy  mulch  regardless  of  the 
planting  season. 

On  the  tighter  soils  early  spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  best  unless  a  heavy  mulch  is  applied, 
in  which  case  fall  planting  is  satisfactory. 

One  year  seedlings  of  Multiflora  Rose 
seem  best  for  planting.  They  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  readily  in  a  nursery  at  about  the 
cost  of  black  locust  seedlings. 

For  fence  plantings  to  form  a  livestock 
barrier  a  single  row  with  the  plants  spaced 
twelve  inches  apart  is  recommended.  If 
hogs  are  to  be  confined,  a  low  wire  fence 
can  be  stretched  to  form  a  protection  for 
the  young  plants  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  against  penetration  when  the  fence 
is  established.  The  best  method  for  ground 
preparation  is  to  back  furrow  an  eight 
to  ten-foot  strip  on  the  proposed  fence 
line,  disc  down  well,  and  plant  on  the  back 
furrow.  Seedlings  can  be  hand  set  against 
the  vertical  berm  of  the  furrow,  and  a 
handful  of  dirt  pushed  against  the  roots 
to  hold  the  plant  erect.  Dirt  is  replaced 
by  reverse  furrowing,  and  packed  by  run¬ 
ning  the  rear  wheel  of  a  tractor  or  a  heavy 
roller  along  each  side  of  the  planted  strip 
within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  seedlings. 
One  man  on  a  tractor  and  one  man  help¬ 
ing  can  plant  500  plants  per  hour  by  this 
method.  If  a  tobacco  or  tomato  planter 
is  used,  the  site  would  have  to  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  then  two  men  riding 
the  transplanter  and  one  on  the  tractor 
could  plant  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
plants  per  hour.  After  setting,  the  tops  are 
pruned  back  to  about  two  inches  above 
ground. 

Hay,  straw,  cane  choppings,  or  sawdust 
may  be  used  as  mulch.  Weeds  should  be 
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LIVING  FENCE,  NEW  STYLE 


The  foliage  of  the  Multiflora  kisses  the  corn 
leaves  but  the  stalks  here  grov/  os  toll 
and  heavy  as  any  in  the  center  of  the  field. 


kept  down  to  allow  the  young  plants  to 
get  a  good  start.  Mulch  should  be  renewed 
each  year  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
or  the  fence  row  can  be  cultivated  when 
necessary  from  early  spring  to  midsummer. 

VV'ith  satisfactory  growing  conditions, 
two  or  three  years  of  such  cultivation  will 
be  sufficient,  and  lespedeza  and  grass  may 
then  be  sown  or  allowed  to  grow  on  the 
strip.  After  the  plants  reach  maturity  and 
the  growth  gains  density  it  will  be  an 
effective  weed  control  (in  itself).  This  is 
one  of  its  virtues.  The  chore  of  keeping 
down  weeds  along  the  fence  row  will  be 
taken  over  and  the  farmer  can  go  to  the 
ball  game. 

If  livestock  is  roaming  about,  the  new 
planting  should  be  protected  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  fence.  Missouri  farmers  are  using 
an  electric  fence  for  this  purpose.  Gaps  or 
blanks  where  plants  have  not  taken  hold 
must  be  filled  in  the  following  season  to 
insure  a  fully-closed  fence. 

It  is  best  to  set  posts  for  gates  and  gaps 
at  planting  time  to  save  working  among 
the  thorny  branches  later. 

Where  To  Buy  Plants 

Plants  are  available  through  commercial 
nurseries,  through  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  and  through  the  various  state 
game  and  fish  department  nurseries.  The 
Soil  Conserv’ation  Service  distributes  some 
plants  without  cost.  Most  of  the  state  con¬ 
servation  departments  charge  a  nominal 
fee  for  the  plants.  The  commercial  nur¬ 
series  naturally  object  to  being  underpriced 
by  the  government  nurseries  and  point  out 
that  a  large  scale  demand  for  plants  can 
only  be  supplied  by  themselves,  although 
many  of  them  report  they  may  not  be  able 
to  suppfy  current  demands  this  year. 
Among  the  reliable  commercial  nurseries 
selling  plants  are: 

C.  L.  Vanderbrook  &  Son,  Manchester, 
Connecticut ;  Farm  Landscape  Company, 
Box  230,  Urbana,  Illinois ;  Forrest  Keeling 
Nursery,  Elsbury,  Missouri ;  C.  R.  Burr, 
Manchester,  Connecticut ;  Brownell  Roses, 
Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island;  Arthur 
Dummett,  63  Anderson  Road,  Bernards- 
ville.  New  Jersey ;  Brown  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester  10, 
New  York;  Boulevard  Nurseries,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island;  Brookville  Nurseries,  Glen 
Head,  New  York ;  Fairview  Evergreen 
Nurseries,  Fairview,  Pennsylvania;  Musser 
Forests,  Inc.,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania ; 
Springhill  Nurseries,  Tipp  City,  Ohio. 

Diseases  anti  Range 

Multiflora  Rose,  like  all  roses,  is  subject 
to  numerous  diseases  and  pests,  such  as 
leaf  spot,  mildew  and  rusts,  scale  insects, 
leaf  miners,  and  others.  No  serious  insect 
pests  have  been  observed  to  attack  Multi¬ 
flora  Rose,  but  various  diseases,  and  com¬ 
mon  leaf  eaters,  such  as  grasshoppers, 
cause  some  defoliation  by  late  summer. 

Multiflora  Rose  is  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  soils  and  situations,  but  will 
probably  not  form  a  barrier  on  badly 
eroded  claypans  or  droughty  sands  and 


gravels.  Fertilization  is  of  little  advantage. 

The  plant  is  generally  considered  hardy 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri,  the 
central  parts  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
throughout  Ohio,  but  there  are  numerous 
older  plants  much  farther  north.  Even  at 
Brookings,  South  Dakota,  the  species  per¬ 
sists  and  makes  vigorous  growth,  although 
many  branches  kill  back. 

The  two  objections  to  the  Multiflora 
Rose  most  often  heard  are  that  it  will  not 
turn  hogs  effectively  and  that  it  does  not 


become  a  stock-tight  barrier  until  it  is  two 
or  three  years  old.  The  answer  to  the  first 
will  probably  be  solved  by  closer  planting. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  time  element  is 
to  look  ahead  and  start  your  fence  two 
or  three  years  before  you  need  it— or 
develop  the  virtue  of  patience. 

.-\  minor  objection  is  that  you  can’t  cut 
across  fields  to  visit  your  neighbor  if  you 
have  Rose  fences.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you’re  feudin’  with  him,  a  Rose  fence  is 
a  blessing  and  a  comfort.  ★  ★  ★ 


The  old  Osage  Orange  hedge  sapped  the 
LIVING  FENCE,  OLD  STYLE  ground  of  moisture  and  plant  food  for  a 

distance  of  twenty  feet  on  either  side. 
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HOT  STUFF 

BY  VIVIEN  KEATLEY 

\  spicf  salesman  takes  red 
peppers  and  an  irizona  toivn 
out  of  debt  and  makes  the 
nation''s  chili  taste  better. 


^  I  ’’EN  yr.ti  v  aj»;()  Struai  t  L.  Broi  kniaii 
^  wav  trying,  luisuccwsfully.  to  st'll  Cali¬ 
fornia  chili  pcppciv  in  Arizona.  Today  he 
iv  the  undivputcd  Cliili  Kintt  of  the  South¬ 
west  liecause.  as  sales  inanatUT  of  one  of 
the  country's  lartjest  spite  and  coffee  firms. 
ht“  knew  a  thine  or  two  about  coffee. 

It  puzzled  Bkk  kman  that  neither  he  nor 
anv  of  his  salesmen  could  sell  chili  pepper 
in  Arizona,  since  everv  cook  in  the  South¬ 
west  slipv  a  little  hot  stuff  into  nearly 
l■verythinc  e\ct“|)t  ice  t  n-am  and  cake.  I  Ik' 
reason  .Arizona  cooks  preferrt'd  the  local 
prodiK  t  to  the  Califtn  nia  brand  was  dis- 
•overed  uhen  a  dinner  host  served  him 
some  "real  chili"  seasoned  with  a  localK 
sirown  product.  Brockman  spent  the  even- 
insr  with  an  ice  cube  in  his  mouth. 

"I'd  been  samplinc  and  selline;  pepper 
for  tu«‘l\c  years."  he  said,  "but  after  that 
fwnvi  of  chili  all  other  pepper  had  just 
about  a^'  imuh  flavor  as  a  pulverizt'd 
button." 

Brockman,  who  knew  about  the  amaz- 
insT  set  tional  prefen'iices  in  toffee  blends, 
beyan  tt)  wt>nder  if  the  same  thinii  wasn’t 
true  about  chili  pepper.  Califttrnians  of 
ttnnse  knew  that  their  httrne-grtnvn  va¬ 
riety.  a  very  dark  red  in  cttlor.  was.  like 
ever\thinc  else  ^rt)wii  in  Califttrnia.  the 
"lK*st  in  the  wttrld."  Since  they  use  a  lot 
of  chili.  prt)ductit)n  was  laree-stale  and 
well-orcanized.  They  wore  usintr  a  It)t  of 
chili  in  the  rest  ttf  the  Stmthwest  back  in 
IfUU.  tot>.  but  none  t)f  it  was  grttwii  in 
Califtunia.  It  was  tirt)wti  in  Arizttna.  but 
m  that  area  prtiduction  and  distribution 
was  st>  badly  ttrganized  that  prices  and 
supply  were  as  temperamental  as  a  prima 
donna. 

Nobodv  outside  California  t(K)k  chili 
farmintr  seriously.  It  was  a  side-line  which 
mi^ht  or  might  not  show  a  profit,  and 
farmers  grew  it  haphazardly  in  small  plots 
in  Louisiana.  le.xas.  New  Mexico  and 
■Arizona.  Every  section  wanted  <  hili  pepper 
of  a  certain  kind.  In  southern  .Arizona  they 
liked  their  own  mild  product ;  in  Texas, 
some  sections  wanted  a  red  hot  product 
and  others  wanted  it  mild.  But  everywhere 
they  wanted  it  a  bright  red  except  in 
California. 

Chili  is  like  coffee,  in  that  there  are  a 
hundred  subtleties  of  flavor,  depending  f)n 

(Continued  on  page  1  30) 


MINERAL 

FEEDING 


Farm  stock  will  gain  faster,  produce 
healthier  young,  and  have  more  re^ 
sistance  to  disease  if  they  have  the 
proper  mineral  ration*  A  practical  hog 
man  tells  how  and  when  to  feed  and  how 
mueh  to  pay  for  minerals* 


BY  J.  S.  COFFEY 


ONE  doesn’t  need  to  be  an  old-timer 
to  remember  when  farmers  believed 
that  the  only  feeds  necessary  for  farm 
stock  were  pasture  and  grain.  Now  there 
is  scarcely  a  stock  raiser  anywhere  who 
doesn’t  feed  supplement  and  minerals  in 
addition  to  grain  and  forage.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  high-protein  supplement  is  so 
readily  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  that  no 
farmer  would  go  back  to  the  old  corn- 
pasture  menu  for  his  animals.  But  the 
signs  that  minerals  help  stock  are  not  so 
rapidly  apparent  and  it’s  agreeably  sur¬ 
prising  that  farmers  have  accepted  the 
need  without  more  evidence  of  profit. 
That’s  not  ordinarily  like  a  farmer. 

The  use  of  minerals,  and  that  includes 
salt,  is  a  comparatively  new  practice,  and 
the  general  acceptance  today  of  the  need 
of  minerals  speaks  well  for  the  selling  job 
done  by  animal  nutritionists  and  feed  and 
mineral  dealers.  Indeed  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  have  been  over-sold  on 
minerals  and  have  been  high-pressured 
into  paying  fancy  prices  and  over-feeding. 

Just  what  is  the  value  of  minerals  in  the 
ration,  how  much  should  be  fed,  how 
much  should  be  paid  for  them,  and  what 
happens  when  there  is  over-feeding  and 
under-feeding? 

It  might  be  wise  to  start  the  discussion 
off  with  a  basic  statement  that  there  are 
very  few  farms  in  the  country  today  which 
are  not  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the 
minerals  necessary  for  the  health  and  well¬ 
being  of  farm  animals.  \’irgin  soils  might 
be  sufficient,  but  a  patch  of  soil  in  the 
Midwest  that  has  not  felt  the  hea\y  hand 
of  man  is  as  rare  as  a  Democrat  in  Maine. 


Every  farmer  can  safely  assume  that  the 
feed  and  pasture  grown  on  his  own  place, 
or  bought  on  the  market,  needs  some  min¬ 
eral  added  to  keep  his  stock  healthy  and 
growing. 

Any  high  school  boy  will  tell  you  there 
are  about  a  hundred  elements.  Some  are 
downright  poisonous,  some  are  harmless, 
and  a  small  number — scientists  haven’t 
agreed  on  the  e.xact  number  but  it’s 
around  a  score  —  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  man,  animals  and 
plants.  Once  upon  a  time,  before  man 
farmed  the  life  out  of  his  soil,  it  held  all, 
or  about  all,  the  necessary  elements  and 
passed  them  on  to  the  animals  by  way  of 
the  plants  they  ate. 

This  isn’t  true  any  more.  The  Big 
Three,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potass¬ 
ium,  we  all  know  about  and  we  add  them 
regularly  in  the  form  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure.  Some  of  the  others 
have  a  less-apparent  role  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  life  and  growth ;  the  evidence 
of  their  lack  or  deficiency  is  not  so  im¬ 
mediately  apparent. 

Take  iodine,  for  instance.  Lack  of 
iodine  causes  upsets  to  the  thyroid  gland 
and  goiter  may  result.  Young  pigs  in  the 
so-called  goiter  belt  of  the  Midwest  are 
often  born  with  pronounced  goiter  or  are 
hairless.  Lack  of  calcium  mav  cause 
rickets  or  poor  bone  development,  which 
in  the  later  life  of  the  animal  may  cause 
it  to  "go  down.”  Lack  of  a  number  of  ele¬ 
ments  may  cause  upsets  in  the  reproductive 
abilities  of  the  animal.  They  will  not  set¬ 
tle  or  they  will  have  irrecular  heat  periods. 

Those  elements  which  are  used  by 


plants  in  large  amounts  and  which  are 
being  rapidly  depleted  by  erosion,  leaching 
and  cropping  are  being  put  back  in  vary¬ 
ing  amounts,  as  was  said  before,  in  the 
soil  by  way  of  fertilizers  and  manure. 
Those  elements  which  are  needed  in  lesser 
amounts  have  been  overlooked  until  re¬ 
cently  and  are  now  being  given  to  the 
animal  direct  in  his  feed  by  way  of  min¬ 
eral  mixtures. 

The  expected  question  from  farmers  is: 
why  not  mix  these  elements  in  my  fer¬ 
tilizer,  get  them  into  my  grain  and  grass, 
and  into  my  stock  in  this  easy  way?  This 
can  be  done  practically  and  profitably 
only  with  a  certain  limited  number  of 
minerals  —  those  that  increase  plant 
growth.  This  is  true  of  calcium  (that  is 
why  we  lime  our  land)  and  phosphorus. 
It  would  be  too  e.xpensive  to  add  all  the 
trace  minerals  in  this  manner.  It’s  cheaper 
and  more  effective  to  add  them  to  the 
feed.  Farmers  attending  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
1948  heard  Dr.  T.  S.  Sutton  say,  “Where 
such  elements  are  lacking  they  should  be 
supplied  in  the  feed  and  not  as  fertilizer 
to  the  soil.  This  is  too  expensive  and  in¬ 
efficient.  A  common  rule  is  that  unless  an 
element  applied  as  fertilizer  increases  the 
yield  of  feed,  it  shouldn’t  be  used.  Some 
elements  are  necessary  for  animal  nutri¬ 
tion,  but  not  for  plant  growth.” 

Some  elements  necessary  to  animal 
health  and  growth  are  present  in  such 
large  quantities  or  are  needed  in  such 
small  amounts  we  don’t  need  to  worry 
about  the  present  supply  in  the  soil. 
Fluorine  is  one  of  them.  Most  phosphates 
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MINERALS  can  be  fed  free  choice  or  mixed  with  the  supplement.  If  fed  free 
choice  core  should  be  taken  that  mineral-starved  stock  do  not  get  too  much  at 
the  start.  The  correct  amount,  weighed  and  mixed  with  supplement,  takes  the 
hazard  out  and  is  less  expensive.  Salt  can  ordinarily  be  offered  free  choice. 


THIS  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CALF  was  bought  in  a  group  of  animals  purchase!  for 
4-H  Club  members  in  Jackson  County,  Wisconsin,  and  went  to  a  girl  member  who  lived 
on  a  farm  of  cut-over  timber  land,  low  in  fertility,  the  nutritive  materials  drawn  from  sand 
rock  formations.  The  calf  was  a  purebred  and  had  evidently  been  well  nourished  up  to 
the  time  of  changing  to  food  from  this  poor  land. 

Nine  months  after  the  calf  was  taken  to  the  farm  the  left  knee  was  enlarged,  which 
made  the  calf  lame.  Those  who  saw  the  calf  thought  this  trouble  was  due  to  some  injury 
or  malformation.  During  the  next  8  or  9  months,  which  included  the  winter  when  the  calf 
was  kept  in  a  dark,  bank  barn,  it  lapsed  into  a  complete  breakdown  as  shown  above. 
Unable  to  obtain  sufficient  minerals  from  the  feed,  the  animal  drew  essential  phosphorus 
and  calcium  from  the  stores  in  its  bony  structure.  Dr.  Veach,  head  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  stated  that  the  trouble  was,  in  his  judgment, 
due  to  two  factors:  (1)  That  the  soil  did  not  deliver  the  proper  nutrients  into  the  plants  fed 
the  animal,  and  the  animal  was  not  fed  a  mineral  supplement;  and  (2)  that  the  calf,  staying 
in  the  dark  barn,  did  not  get  sufficient  sunlight  to  enable  it  to  synthesize  Vitamin  D, 
which  is  basic  to  the  metabolization  of  phosphorus  in  the  body. 


contain  fluorine  unless  treated  to  elimin¬ 
ate  it.  Fluorine  is  needed  in  a  microscopic 
amount  for  the  health  of  the  teeth.  Too 
much  of  it  is  harmful.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  stock  do  not  get  too  much 
phosphate  if  it  has  not  been  defluorinated. 

Symptoms  of  Deficiency 

If  you  reduce  the  amount  of  protein  in 
a  hog’s  ration  the  effect  is  apparent  in  a 
few’  days;  if  you  take  salt  away  from  him 
you  can  be  sure  you  made  a  mistake  when 
you  put  him  on  the  scales.  But  if  you 
take  away  his  phosphorus  you  probably 
won’t  see  anything  wrong  at  all  unless 
you  have  an  eagle-sharp  eye  and  know 
hogs  from  stem  to  stem.  There  is  no  easy 


way  for  a  farmer  to  tell  how'  much  min¬ 
erals  his  stock  needs.  Lack  of  enough 
comes  out  in  very  small,  intangible  signs — 
failure  to  settle  properly,  slowness  to  gain, 
small  litters,  susceptibility  to  disease.  How¬ 
ever,  the  American  farmer  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing — his  stock  needs  added  minerals. 
All  authorities  agree  on  that  and  they  all 
agree  on  the  approximate  amount.  Hogs, 
for  instance,  everywhere  need  from  one 
to  two  per  cent  minerals  in  their  ration. 
You  can  safely  feed  up  to  four  per  cent, 
but  may  not  need  that  much.  Excess 
amounts  won’t  harm  your  stock  but  it 
is  expensive.  Salt  is  essential — two  pounds 
a  month  per  head  for  cattle  when  on  good 
grass.  Hogs  need  more. 


The  value  of  a  mineral  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  need.  Needs  vary  widely 
according  to  the  type  of  ration  used,  the 
age  of  the  animal  being  fed,  the  job  or 
task  of  the  animal  under  consideration, 
and  the  natural  mineral  resources  in  the 
soil  and  feeds  of  a  specified  locality.  No 
intelligent  livestock  feeder  will  use  min¬ 
erals  of  the  same  amount  in  all  feeds  for 
all  kinds  of  livestock. 

In  swine  feeding,  mineral  feeds  are 
needed  in  greater  amount  than  for  the 
ruminants,  which  secure  much  of  their 
nutrition  from  grasses  and  forages.  Young 
animals  need  more  minerals  than  mature 
ones.  Cows  in  heavy  milk  production, 
nursing  sows,  ew’es  or  mares,  and  the  sire 
in  heavy  service  need  more  minerals  than 
mature  animals  in  a  latent  state  of  pro¬ 
ductive  activity.  To  complicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  still  further  some  animals  need  min¬ 
erals  in  varying  proportions  in  a  mixture. 
For  instance,  beef  breeding  animals  de¬ 
pending  largely  upon  legume  roughage 
for  sustenance,  get  an  adequate  amount 
of  calcium,  but  not  enough  phosphorus. 

Basically,  a  mineral  mixture  should  con¬ 
tain  calcium,  phosphorus,  salt,  and  iron. 
In  addition  to  these  basic  minerals  in  a 
mixture,  others,  sometimes  called  trace 
minerals,  are  needed  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  in  livestock  production  and  with 
certain  environmental  conditions.  Those 
most  often  found  lacking  are:  iodine, 
manganese,  and  cobalt. 

Now,  why  are  these  various  minerals 
needed?  Minerals  constitute  an  important 
part  in  the  nutritional  needs  of  humans 
and  animals.  It  is  important  to  stress  the 
phrase  “nutritional  needs”  because  that 
is  exactly  the  function  of  mineral  feeds. 
To  advocate  minerals  as  medicinal  agents 
constitutes  mis-representation  except  as 
they  may  be  useful  in  preventing  or  cor¬ 
recting  nutritional  ailments,  or  in  building 
up  resistance  to  ward  off  diseases.  It 
would  be  equally  legitimate  to  advocate 
protein  supplements  as  medicinal  in  na¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  to  do  so  with  mineral  feeds. 
Minerals  won’t  cure  sick  animals  as  med¬ 
icines  do.  They  are  essentially  foods. 

Hogs  Need  More  Minerals 

Hogs  need  more  minerals  than  any 
other  stock.  This  is  true  because  of  the 
general  architecture  and  design  of  a  hog 
and  the  types  of  feeds  he  eats.  Minerals 
for  swine  feeding  have  considerably  more 
value  when  plant  protein  supplements  are 
used  exclusively  in  the  ration.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  taken  from  Smith’s  Pork 
Production  represents  results  from  an 
average  of  22  swine  feeding  experiments. 

Minerals  vs.  No  Minerals  with 

Plant  Supplements  on  Forage. 


Rations 

Av. 

Av.  feed 

initial 

Av. 

required 

wt.  of 

daily 

to  produce 

pigs 

gain 

100  lbs.  of 

lb. 

lb. 

gain 

Grain  plant  sup¬ 

Grain  400 

plement  +  forage 

60 

1.216 

Sup.  37 

Grain  +  plant  sup¬ 

Grain  350 

plement  +  minerals 

Sup.  31 

+  forage 

60 

1.382 

Min.  2.78 
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In  these  experiments  the  pigs  were  on 
forage.  Under  such  conditions  the  min¬ 
eral  needs  arc  considerably  less  than  when 
pigs  are  fed  in  dry  lot.  Despite  this  fact, 
the  total  feed  requirements  for  the  “no- 
mineral”  pigs  was  437  lbs.  for  each  100 
lbs.  gain,  while  for  the  mineral  fed  pigs, 
the  requirements  were  383.79  lbs.  of  feed 
for  each  100  lbs.  gain.  The  difference  in 
feed  response  was  53.21  lbs.  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  gain  in  favor  of  the  mineral  fed 
pigs.  At  the  present  price  of  feed  the  min¬ 
erals  would  yield  a  savings  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.65  for  each  100  lbs.  of  pork 
produced. 

The  conditions  under  which  minerals 
are  most  valuable  in  swine  feeding  are 
as  follows: 

1.  When  the  pigs  are  under  100  lbs.  in 
weight. 

2.  When  hogs  of  any  age  are  fed  in  dry 
lot  and  do  not  have  access  to  good 
quality  forage. 

3.  When  hogs  are  running  on  poor 
quality  forage. 

4.  When  the  protein  supplement  is 
made  up  entirely  of  plant  materials 
or  dominated  by  them. 

5.  When  the  forage  is  non-leguminous 
in  nature,  such  as  timothy  or  blue- 
grass. 

.Mineral  .Mixtures  and  Reasons  For 

A  quick  inspection  of  a  recommended 
supplement  for  brood  sows  in  gestation 
will  partially  answer  the  question  of  what 
minerals  to  use.  The  following  supple¬ 
ment  is  one  suggested  by  J.  L.  Krider  of 
the  University  of  Illinois : 

Ingredient  Amount  (lbs.) 

Dehydrated  Alfalfa  meal  (17% 

protein)  . 800 

Soybean  Oil  meal .  500 

Tankage  (60%)  400 


Fish  meal  (58 — 60%)  150 

Ground  shell  or  limestone  60 

Steamed  bone  meal .  50 

Manganese  Sulphate  J/a 

Vitamin  A  &  D  oil  (2000  A, 

400  D)  .  12 

Iodized  salt  .  30 

The  Line-Up  of  Minerals 

This  supplement  includes  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  manganese,  chlorine,  sodium,  and 
iodine  and  for  very  good  reasons.  The 
sodium  and  chlorine  are  combined  to 
make  salt,  a  most  important  compound  in 
any  ration  for  animals.  Salt  serv’es  as  a 
conditioner  and  has  an  important  func¬ 
tion  to  611  in  nutrition,  and  the  excretion 
of  wastes.  Furthermore,  salt  induces 
greater  water  consumption  which  is  most 
important  in  the  assimilation  of  feed  and 
good  growth. 

Calcium  is  a  very  important  ingredient 
in  a  mineral  feed.  It  insures  proper  bone 
and  muscle  development  in  the  growing 
animal  and  sustains  skeletal  strength  in 
the  mature  animal.  Because  swine  depend 
so  largely  upon  grains,  calcium  is  especi¬ 
ally  important  in  their  rations.  In  the  sug¬ 
gested  supplement  such  feeds  as  alfalfa 
meal,  oyster  shell,  limestone,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  are  especially  rich  in  calcium. 

Adequate  phosphorus  in  the  animal  ra¬ 
tion  assures  proper  bone,  muscle,  blood 
and  nerve  development.  Furthermore,  an 
assured  calcium — phosphorus  balance  in 
the  ration  is  a  guarantee  against  depraved 
appetites  and  possible  breeding  difhculties 
on  the  part  of  females.  Animals  lacking  in 
these  two  minerals,  are  often  hard  to 
settle.  Irregularity  of  the  heat  period  ma\ 
be  caused  by  a  phosphorus  de6ciency. 
Packing  house  by-products,  steamed  bone 
meal,  and  deBuorinated  phosphate  are 
common  sources  of  phosphorus. 


THIS  HEN  lacked  the  proper  minerals  and 
developed  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  from  the  lack. 


Iodine  is  needed  more  in  some  commun¬ 
ities  than  others.  Goiter  in  calves,  pigs, 
and  lambs,  together  with  hairlessness  in 
pigs,  are  common  symptons  of  an  iodine 
deBcient  ration.  The  suggested  supplement 
carries  iodized  salt  which  presumes  to  ful- 
Bll  the  iodine  need.  In  cases  of  extreme 
iodine  deBciency  in  certain  communities 
it  is  doubtful  if  iodized  salt  would  meet 
the  needs.  More  must  be  added  in  another 
form. 

In  the  case  of  manganese  it  is  thought 
that  this  mineral  has  a  beneBcial  effect 
upon  the  reproductive  functions  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  it  is  a  preventative  of 
perosis  in  poultry.  At  any  rate  nearly  all 
mineral  manufacturers  are  including  a 
trace  of  it  in  their  feeds. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 


HOGS  IN  DRY  LOT  are  more  likely  to  need  supplemental  minerals  than  those  on  range.  Suckling  pigs  particularly  may 
need  iron.  The  pig  on  the  right  received  no  iron  and  weighed  only  one-third  as  much  as  his  litter  mate  on  the  left. 
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BY  EVART  VANDER  MEULEN 


Tall  Fescue  would  have  to  be  a  miracle  to 
live  up  to  its  press,  but  its  tolerant^  for 
both  wet  and  dry  land  and  its  long  grotcing 
period  make  it  a  vcduable  pasture  grass. 


Y^ESCUE  has  had  eager  press  agents  and  a  good  press — so 
-■  good  that  it  has  prol>ahly  been  over-rated  and  over-sold. 
TTie  reaction  of  some  people  to  this  enthusiasm  has  been  to  say 
that  it  is  the  Tom  Thumb  of  grasses  ballyhooed  into  a  Goliath. 
Nevertheless  this  grass  has  some  rights  to  the  slogan  “Fecue  to 
the  Rescue,”  which  its  promoters  have  used;  for  it  has  rescued 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  sub-marginal.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  suitable  for  wet  heavy  land  where  sonte  other  pasture 
crops  were  drowned  out.  Its  deep,  clinging  root  system  has  made 
it  an  excellent  grass  for  erosion  control  on  hilly  country.  Its 
growing  period  enables  it  to  provide  green  pasture  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer  when  many  other  grasses  lie  donnaut  and, 
in  the  South,  through  the  winter  when  their  pastures  are  brown 
or  bare.  In  addition  to  its  ability  to  grow  on  wet  land  its  wide 
range  of  tolerance  permits  it  to  survive  during  dry  |)criods.  Its 
compact  wear- resistant  turf  makes  it  very  valuable  for  air-strip 
and  playing  field  planting. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  all  grasses. 
There  just  isn’t  such  a  plant.  Tests  indicate  that  it  is  slightly 
lower  in  protein  content  than  most  cth»*r  pasture  grasse.s.  Dur¬ 
ing  certain  stages  of  its  growth  it  seems  to  be  less  palatable  than 
other  grasses.  Its  hay  production  is  found  to  be  lower  than  that 
of  other  grasses  for  any  given  year,  but  its  average  over  several 
years  will  probably  be  higher  because  of  its  continuous 
vigorous  growth. 

Where  Did  It  Come  From? 

Common  Tall  Fescue  was  introduced  from  Europe  nearly  a 
century  ago,  but  it  had  only  a  temporary  popularity  and  became 
practically  unknown  until  Oregon  and  Kentucky  brought  out 
the  two  strains — Alta  and  Kentucky  31.  Botanically,  Tall  Fescue 


SOUR,  SOGGY  FIELDS,  usually  the  domain  of  crawfish  and  weeds,  supports 


a  good  stand  of  Tall  Fescue.  Crawfish  find  water  just  beneath  the  sod.  is  closely  related  to  Meadow  Fescue,  a  standard  grass  of  western 
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Europe,  but  it  is  taller,  more  hardy,  and 
has  a  deeper  root  system. 

The  two  strains  of  Tall  Fescue,  orig¬ 
inating  over  2,000  miles  apart,  one  devel- 
op>ed  by  man  and  the  other  by  natural 
selection,  are  similar  in  general  appear¬ 
ance  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  not 
shown  material  differences  in  growth 
habits  and  adaptation. 

Alta  and  Kentucky  31 

The  Alta  (meaning  tall)  strain  of  Tall 
Fescue  originated  as  a  plant  selection 
from  common  Tall  Fescue  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Schoth,  Senior  Agronomist,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Dr.  Schoth  began  his  work  on  this  grass 
in  1918  and  made  a  selection  from  a 
four-year  old  stand  in  1923.  The  initial 
commercial  seed  harvest  took  place  in 
1936,  and  since  that  time  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  In  1938,  22,000  pounds  of  Alta 
Fescue  seed  was  produced;  last  year  ap¬ 
proximately  two  and  a  half  million  pK>unds 
were  available  for  distribution. 

Nature  herself  developed  and  selected 
Kentucky  31.  It  was  first  found  in  small 
patches  on  the  hill  farm  of  William  M. 
Suiter  in  Menifee  County,  Kentucky, 
where  it  apparently  was  growing  at  the 


A  ROCK  WAS  THE  SEEDBED  for  this  crown  of  Fescue  which  grew  and  matured 
on  the  thin  layer  of  earth  on  the  stone.  Its  matted  roots  help  control  erosion. 


time  Suiter  bought  the  farm  in  1887.  It 
is  believed  the  original  seed  was  brought 
to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  by  the  early 
settlers,  one  of  whom  was  Suiter’s  father. 
Left  to  itself,  the  strongest  plant  sur¬ 
vived  and,  by  a  natural  process  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  adaptation,  the  hardy  strain  of 
Kentucky  31  was  evolved. 

Suiter  noticed  that  the  small  patch  of 
the  strange  grass  remained  green  the  year 
around,  even  during  the  winter  and 
droughty  periods  of  summer.  He  carefully 
harvested  a  little  seed  each  year  until  he 
had  most  of  his  mountain  farm  sown. 

Forty-four  years  after  it  was  first  no¬ 
ticed  by  Suiter,  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Fergus,  agronomist 
in  charge  of  pasture  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  The  discovery  of  a  new  con¬ 
tinent  could  have  been  no  more  impres¬ 
sive  to  Dr.  Fergus  than  his  first  visit  to 
Suiter’s  farm  in  the  late  fall  of  1931. 
There  he  saw  a  grassy  field  that  seemed 
to  be  standing  almost  on  end  as  it  rose, 
at  a  45-degree  angle,  from  the  roadside. 
It  was  green  and  lush  while  all  other 
pastures  were  bare  and  brown  at  that 
time  of  year.  More  impressive  was  the 
absence  of  soil  erosion  on  this  steep  hill 
whose  neighbors  were  bare  and  gullied. 


Dr.  Fergus’  trained  eye  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  grass  for  year-round  pasture 
and  for  soil  erosion  control.  Suiter  gave 
him  a  small  sample  of  seed  which  he 
planted  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  the 
spring  of  1932.  The  figure  31  in  the  name 
of  this  variety,  incidentally,  represents 
the  year  the  University  began  working 
with  the  grass. 

In  1946,  Kentucky  had  30  seed  grow¬ 
ers  harvesting  about  75,000  pounds;  two 
years  later  over  950  growers  harvested 
seed,  producing  nearly  4,000,000  pounds. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  grown  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  county  in  the  southeastern 
states  and  covers  a  million  acres  or  more 
with  a  profitable  pasture  grass,  much  of 
it  on  land  which,  heretofore,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  little  if  any  livestock  forage. 

The  farmers  who  raise  Kentucky  31 
seed  have  organized  themselves  into  the 
Kentucky  31  Fescue  Association  with  of¬ 
fices  at  929  South  Limestone  Street,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky.  The  secretary  of  the 
.Association,  Eugene  Culton,  Jr.,  a  dy¬ 
namic  fellow  in  his  late  thirties  who  was 
formerly  a  county  agent,  talks  about 
Fescue  with  about  the  same  fervor 
that  a  new  convert  spieaks  of  his 
religion.  “Boys,”  he  says,  “when  you  work 
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TALL  FESCUE  AND  LADING  CLOVER  made  a  good  pasture  mixture  for  these 
Southdown  sheep.  The  Ladino  adds  palatability  and,  by  trapping  nitrogen,  reduces 
the  fertilizer  requirements  and  increases  the  protein  content  of  the  mixture. 
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ON  THIS  KENTUCKY  HILLSIDE  William  Suiter  planted  his  Fescue  some  fifty  years  ago.  Grazing  stock 
tramped  out  the  terraces.  On  this  farm  is  perhaps  the  only  monument  ever  erected  to  a  grass. 


with  Fescue  for  a  while  you  js:et  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  damndest  liar  in  the 
world.  Now  I  don’t  go  around  telling 
how  I  saw  a  clump  of  Fescue  latch  onto 
a  boulder  and  crush  it  into  fine  top  soil, 
like  some  of  them  do,  but  I  have  seen 
cows  break  through  a  stout  fence  and 
leave  a  pretty  fair  pasture  and  get  into  a 
field  of  Fescue.  And  I’ve  seen  it  stop  gul¬ 
lying  on  a  hill  that  was  so  steep  you  could 
almost  see  it  wash  away,  before  they 
planted  it  to  Fescue.” 

What  Is  It? 

The  two  strains,  Alta  and  Kentucky 
31,  are  apparently  identical;  we’ll  lump 
them  together  as  Tall  Fescue  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Tall  Fescue,  known  botanically 
as  Festuca  elatior  var.  arundinacea,  is  a 
deep-rooted,  semi-bunch,  long-lived  peren¬ 
nial  grass.  It  has  numerous  dark  green, 
smooth,  shiny  leaves  which  arise  mostly 
from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  rather  than 
from  the  stem.  Unlike  some  bunch 
grasses,  such  as  Orchard  grass,  the  plants 
increase  in  size  and  eventually  make  a 
close  tight  sod.  However,  when  20  or  30 
pounds  p>er  acre  are  sowed,  two  or  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  normal  rate,  a  dense 
sod  is  formed  the  first  year. 


The  roots  of  Tall  Fescue  are  numerous 
and  coarse,  penetrating  to  a  depth  of 
four  to  five  feet,  which  gives  it  a  high 
degree  of  drought  resistance  and  a  tight 
grip  on  the  soil.  It  is  definitely  a  soil 
binder  for  erosion  control.  Once  it  gets 
a  toehold  on  a  hillside,  runoff,  or  gully, 
the  soil  stays  with  it  and  the  water  runoff 
goes  into  slow  motion. 

Tall  Fescue  is  a  soil  improver,  espe¬ 
cially  for  heavy  land,  because  the  roots 
open  up  the  soil  below  plow  depth,  and 
a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  accum¬ 
ulates  as  a  result  of  a  partial  renewal  of 
the  root  system  each  year. 

Even  though  this  grass  is  tenacious, 
when  once  established,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Shallow  plowing  of  the  sod 
in  midsummer  three  to  four  inches  deep, 
laying  the  sod  over  as  completely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  followed  with  thorough  discing  at 
sufficient  depth  to  chop  up  the  turned 
sod,  with  a  replowing  six  to  seven  inches 
after  all  grass  is  dead,  has  proven  to  be 
the  best  method  of  eradication. 

Tall  Fescue  seed  stalks  attain  a  height 
of  four  to  five  feet  with  a  branched  or 
panicle  type  head.  The  seed  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  Rye  grass,  but  somewhat 
darker  in  general  appearance,  due  to  the 


purplish  tinge  of  the  chaff  and  the  dark 
purple  color  of  the  kernel. 

This  tall  grass  has  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son,  staying  green  the  year  around  in 
areas  with  mild  winters.  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  where  the  Alta  strain  is 
grown  exclusively,  the  grass  remains  green 
throughout  the  summer  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  through  the  winter.  In  western 
Oregon,  growth  is  continuous  during  the 
four  seasons.  Farmers  in  Kentucky  have 
reported  that  they  pasture  their  fields  the 
year  around  except  for  occasional  p>eriods 
of  extremely  cold  weather,  or  when  the 
fields  are  blarrketed  with  snow.  Fescue 
has  an  important  place  in  pasture  mix¬ 
tures  now  found  best  for  winter  grazing. 

In  the  north-central  and  northeastern 
states.  Tall  Fescue  is  one  of  the  last  to 
fold  up  for  the  winter,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  start  growth  in  spring.  It  has  a 
wide  climatic  adaptation,  growing  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  pasture  from  Canada  to  Flo¬ 
rida  and  from  coast  to  coast  on  land 
where  there  is  at  least  20  inches  of  rain. 
For  seed  production,  the  crop  needs  a 
minimum  of  30  inches  of  rain. 

Soil  Preference 

Tall  Fescue  is  not  too  particular  about 
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the  fertility  or  type  of  soil,  but  like  all 
plants,  prefers  fertility  to  want.  It  does 
best  in  fertile,  moist,  rather  heavy  soils, 
but  will  make  a  good  stand  on  anything 
but  extremely  light  soils.  It  prefers  a  neu¬ 
tral  soil,  but  will  grow  on  either  moder¬ 
ately  acid  or  moderately  alkaline  soil. 

When  limed,  and  fertilized,  low-grade 
soils  produce  good  crops.  It  should  be 
given  a  ration  of  nitrogen  at  seeding  time 
and  then  at  reasonable  intervals.  Like 
other  grasses.  Fescue  is  a  comparatively 
heavy  feeder  of  nitrogen,  which  can  be 
supplied  either  ir>  the  form  of  commercial 
fertilizer  or  by  a  legume  planted  with  it. 
Ladino  clover,  Lespedeza,  and  others  are 
suitable. 

Like  Lespedeza,  the  universal  legume 
of  the  south,  it  will  grow  almost  any¬ 
where,  but  the  better  the  soil  the  better 
the  forage  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  It 
is,  however,  its  ability  to  reclaim  land 
that  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  ordinary 
crops  that  causes  most  of  the  excitement 
about  this  grass. 

Tall  Fescue,  like  Orchard  grass,  grows 
well  in  the  shade.  This  permits  seeding 
on  cut-over  land  and  farm  woodlots. 

It  is  extremely  tolerent  to  poorly 
drained,  cold,  wet  soils,  and  will  survive 
in  standing  water  for  long  periods,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  winter  when  the  plant  is 
semi-dormant.  Thousands  of  acres  are 
growing  successfully  on  cold,  wet  “craw¬ 
fish”  land  where  the  water  table  is  above 
the  surface  for  short  periods  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  is  so  close  to  the  surface 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  that 
crawfish  find  it  easy  to  burrow  to  the 
water  and  liv’e  on  this  land  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  they  do  on  the  creek  hank.  Craw¬ 


fish  land,  long  regarded  as  a  useless  pro¬ 
ducer  of  marsh  grass  and  weeds,  has 
been  given  a  new  value  by  Tall  Fescue. 

Culton,  the  Kentucky  seed  grower,  is 
using  some  of  this  wet  land  for  seed  cul¬ 
tivation.  He  said  of  one  plot,  “The  old 
boy  that  had  these  thirty  acres  before  I 
started  farming  them  told  me  that  the 
land  was  so  poor  he  wasn’t  getting  but 
a  gallon  of  com  to  the  shock.  You  ought 
to  see  it  now!  Last  year,  under  heavy 
fertilization,  we  got  254  p>ounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  this  year  we  ought  to 
do  even  better.”  It  will  make  good  pas¬ 
ture  on  high,  stony,  droughty  soils  and 
its  massive,  deep-root  system  will  help 
hold  the  hills  in  place. 

Tests  at  Purdue  University  in  1947,  a 
year  extremely  dry  during  July,  August 
and  September,  showed  Tall  Fescue  mak¬ 
ing  a  greater  recovery  of  forage  after  fre¬ 
quent  half-inch  clipping  than  other  com¬ 
mon  grasses. 

Seeding 

Tall  Fescue  should  be  planted  in  a 
firm,  clean  seed  bed.  While  it  can  be 
sown  on  unprepared  ground  or  estab¬ 
lished  sod  with  fair  success,  it  grows  faster 
and  more  abundantly  on  a  well-prepared 
bed.  It  can  be  sown  either  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  spring.  Seeded  in  late 
summer,  it  produces  a  cover  crop  for 
the  winter,  holding  erodible  soils,  and 
furnishing  some  winter  pasture.  Late 
summer  seeding  also  permits  harvesting 
a  seed  crop  the  following  year.  It  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Rye  grass  in  this 
respect. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  late  summer 
planting  is  usually  practiced  except  on 


cultivated  hill  soils  that  heave  badly  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  or  early  spring.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky,  summer  seeding  is  done  between 
August  15  and  October  15,  and  spring 
seeding  in  March  or  early  .\pril. 

Tall  Fescue  can  be  sown  with  small 
grain,  but  is  better  sown  with  other 
grasses  and  legumes,  and  it  can  be  seeded 
in  standing  com  at  the  last  cultivation. 
Many  farmers  feel  that  legumes  are  a 
must  in  any  Fescue  mixture. 

Seeding  should  be  shallow',  not  more 
than  one-half  inch.  Some  farmers  prefer 
seeding  on  top  of  the  ground.  The  next 
rain  will  cover  it  sufficiently  for  good 
germination.  Sow  10  to  12  pounds  per 
acre  for  solid  drill  seed  production,  14  to 
1 8  pounds  per  acre  for  forage.  ^Vhen 
planting  w'ith  grasses  or  legumes,  the  rate 
may  vary  from  two  to  sixteen  pounds. 
Ten  pounds  of  Fescue  with  one  or  two 
p>ounds  of  Ladino  clover  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture  mixture.  Livestock  like  the 
mixture,  and  the  legumes  cut  down  on 
fertilizer  requirements. 

Seeding  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
drill  through  the  grain  attachment.  With 
the  Superior  drill  set  on  “1”  for  oats,  ten 
pounds  per  acre  is  applied.  Drilling  is 
preferred  to  broadcasting  since  more  uni¬ 
form  stands  are  obtained.  However, 
broadcasting  the  seed  follow'ed  by  light 
harrowing  is  satisfactory.  Good  stands  re¬ 
sult  when  about  fifteen  pounds  of  seed 
are  mixed  with  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds  of  dry,  well-cured  phosphate  and 
sowed  through  the  fertilizer  attachment. 

Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
seeding  too  deep  and  to  have  a  firm  seed 
bed.  Poor  stands  are  generally  the  result 
of  deep  planting.  Severe  crusting  of  the 


TALL  FESCUE  AND  RYEGRASS  (right)  are  easily  confused  when  growing  together.  Their  seed  is  almost  identical  in  size  and 
shape.  This  makes  mechanical  separation  almost  impossible.  Fescue  seed  is  darker  and  is  distinctly  veined  on  the  back. 


ROW  CROP  PRODUCTION  FOR  SEED  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  increased  the  yield,  produced  cleaner  seed  and  maintained 
profitable  seed  production  longer  than  when  grown  in  solid  stands.  This  is  Alta  Fescue,  almost  identical  to  Kentucky  31. 


soil  will  also  cut  down  stands. 

Tall  Fescue  in  both  seed  and  forage 
production  responds  well  to  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrogen,  either  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizer  or  as  nitrogen  sup¬ 
plied  by  companion  legume  crops.  An 
application  of  200  to  300  pounds  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  at  seeding  time,  such  as 
4-12-4  or  8-8-8,  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself.  When  sown  with  a  legume,  apply 
the  necessary  fertilizer  suitable  for  good 
production  of  the  legume.  A  straight  seed¬ 
ing  of  Fescue  generally  responds  well  to 
later  applications  of  nitrogen,  100  to  150 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  per  acre.  Nitrogen  starvation  causes 
a  sod-bound  crop  that  is  thin  and  lacks 
vigor.  The  nitrogen  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  in  early  spring  before  rapid 
growth  has  started. 

Tall  Fescue  pastures  are  long  lived 
and  do  not  require  frequent  reseeding. 
There  are  fields  growing  in  Kentucky 
today,  said  to  have  been  planted  over  50 
years  ago,  that  have  never  been  reseeded. 

Fescue  for  Forage 

Information  regarding  protein  content, 
digestible  nutrients  and  palatability  of 
Tall  Fescue  is,  as  yet,  rather  meager  and 
difficult  to  assess,  since  all  grasses  will 
vary  according  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  grown.  Tests  on  protein  content  of 
Fescue,  for  instance,  have  shown  a 
variation  of  from  9.4  to  25.1  p)er  cent. 
Comparative  tests  at  Purdue  University, 
however,  show  that  Fescue  has  about  the 


same  protein  content  as  Kentucky  Blue- 
grass  and  Orchard  grass,  and  rates  some¬ 
what  lower  than  Bromegrass  and  Timo¬ 
thy.  Some  reliable  reports  on  the  feeding 
value  of  Fescue  show  that  during  July 
and  August  its  feed  value  fell,  even  fail¬ 
ing  to  equal  that  of  Orchard  grass.  This, 
it  is  pointed  out,  was  in  July  and  August 
when  the  palatability  of  Fescue  was  at 
its  lowest. 

Preliminary  tests  at  the  Kentucky  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  on  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  per  100  ]x>unds  of  dry  matter  indi¬ 
cate  that  pasture  Fescue  produces  about 
56  to  77  p>ounds,  depending  on  the  stage 
of  maturity  of  the  grass.  The  young 
growth  contains  a  larger  amount  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  than  more  mature 
growth.  Digestion  experiments  on  Fescue 
hay  have  not  yet  been  conducted  at  the 
Experiment  Station,  but  it  is  likely  that 
good  quality  hay  would  contain  about  50 
p>ounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  These 
figures  show  Fescue  to  be  similar  to 
Orchard  grass  in  total  digestible  nutrients. 

The  foliage  of  Fescue  has  a  tendency 
to  become  somewhat  coarse,  tough,  and 
unpalatable  as  it  reaches  maturity,  which 
brings  us  to  the  p>oint  of  proper  pasture 
mj&nagement. 

First,  for  hay  or  pasture,  it  is  advisable 
to  grow  this  grass  with  a  legume,  which 
indirectly  increases  the  protein  content  of 
the  grass  by  the  addition  of  nitrogren  to 
the  soil.  As  a  mixture  the  combination 
forage  is  more  palatable  and  nutritive 
than  straight  Fescue. 


Fescue  is  almost  never  planted  alone 
for  either  hay  or  pasture  since  its  value 
to  the  farmer  is  materially  increased  as  a 
feed,  in  palatability,  and  in  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity,  when  mixed  with  a  legume.  One 
recommended  pasture  mixture  is: 


Pounds 

Seed  per  acre 

Tall  Fescue  .  4 

Orchard  grass  .  4 

Timothy  .  4 

Ladino  clover  .  3 


Farmers  will  naturally  study  their  local 
conditions  and  consult  their  county  agents 
to  find  the  best  mixture  for  their  particu¬ 
lar  needs  and  conditions. 

In  Kentucky  and  adjoining  states,  mix¬ 
tures  of  Tall  Fescue  with  Ladino  clover, 
Lespedeza,  White  Dutch  or  Alfalfa  have 
proved  very’  succ''ssful  as  hay  or  forage. 
Other  legumes,  such  as  Birdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil,  Subterranean  clover  and  .^Isike  are 
used  quite  extensively,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states. 

Secondly,  since  Fescue  has  a  tendency 
to  become  coarse  and  unpalatable  as  it 
ages,  continuous  new  growth  should  be 
encouraged  by  pasturing  closely.  If  there 
are  not  enough  livestock  to  keep  it  down, 
it  should  be  clipped  to  keep  the  young 
succulent  grow’th  continuing  during  the 
growing  season.  Keeping  the  grass  mowed 
do\\n  or  grazed  closely  will  reduce  injury 
from  stem  canker  and  leaf  spot  which 
are  tw'O  diseases  that  are  known  to  attack 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Whift  ^ 
Chicken  Uat^k? 


BY  CHARLES  P.  FOX 


The  night  haivk  is  not  a  haivk, 
the  sparrow  hawk  doesn^t  live  on  sparrows,  and 
most  chicken  hawks  don^t  catch  chickens. 


ONE  winter  day  I  was  watching  a 
hen  pheasant  eating  at  a  feed  hop>- 
f)er  behind  my  house  in  Wisconsin.  Like 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  a  Cooper’s  Hawk 
hit  her  in  the  back.  The  pheasant  was 
killed  instantly.  I  ran  out  and  robbed  the 
hawk  of  its  meal.  When  ^  dressed  the 
pheasant  I  found  her  back  crushed  as 
though  someone  had  struck  her  with  an 
iron  bar. 

Hawks  live  by  killing.  They  know  only 
to  take  their  food  where  they  find  it.  Since 
the  food  that  all  hawks  like  is  either  on 
the  foot  or  on  the  wing,  and  very  much 
alive,  it  means  that  hawks  by  nature 
must  be  killers.  The  food  of  many  hawks 
is  insects  and  rodents  that  are  in  turn 
enemies  of  the  farmer.  To  most  farmers 


all  hawks  are  chicken  hawks  and  best 
observed  through  the  sights  of  a  12  gauge 
shotgun.  The  foraging  of  beneficial  hawks 
is  less  spectacular  and  seldom  seen,  but 
those  which  raid  the  poultry  yard  give 
all,  both  good  and  bad,  an  evil  repu¬ 
tation. 

Few  of  us  can  tell  one  hawk  from 
another,  so  we  shoot  everything  that 
remotely  resembles  a  hawk,  and  feel  very 
righteous  about  it.  This  constant  hunt 
may  even  include  such  birds  as  the  night 
hawk,  which  is  really  not  a  hawk,  but 
a  cousin  of  the  Whip-poor-will. 

If  a  pair  of  Cooper’s  hawks  live  in 
the  woods  a  half  mile  from  the  chicken 
yard  and  make  daily  raids  on  the  poultry 
the  farmer  is  filled  with  righteous  anger. 


The  Cooper’s  hawk  likes  young,  tender 
fowl.  On  a  killing  spree,  it  can  cause 
a  farmer  many  anxious  days.  Eventually 
the  farmer  is  waiting  just  inside  the  bam 
door  with  his  shotgun  at  the  ready.  The 
hawk  swoops  around  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  comes  in  for  a  landing  on 
the  back  of  a  spring  fryer.  At  the  same 
moment  the  farmer  steps  outside  the 
bam  and  stops  the  killer  with  a  pattern 
of  buckshot.  The  hawk  is  nailed  to  the 
side  of  the  bam  and  the  kids  get  the 
idea  that  only  dead  hawks  are  good 
hawks. 

If  a  big,  Red-shouldered  hawk  flies 
in  over  the  barnyard  he  too  is  shot.  The 
farmer  is  satisfied  that  he  has  stopp>ed 
a  much  worse  hawk  than  the  one  that 
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raided  his  hen  yard  because  it’s  larger. 
Actually  the  Red-shouldered  hawk  was 
probably  looking  for  meadow  mice  and 
wandered  off  his  beat.  He  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  chickens,  for  his 
diet  is  95  per  cent  insects,  mice,  gophers 
and  frogs.  The  problem  is  to  tell  one 
hawk  from  another,  the  good  from 
the  bad. 

No  two  kinds  of  hawks  have  the  same 
eating  habits.  In  the  Midwest  there  are 
nearly  a  dozen  species  and  each  has  his 
own  ideas  about  what  constitutes  a  good 
lunch. 

Hawks  that  eat  mostly  mice  earn  their 
keep  on  any  farm.  One  way  a  farmer 
can  save  himself  some  money  every  year 
is  by  learning  to  identify  the  mouse  eaters 
and  encourage  them  to  stay  on  his  farm. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  it  takes  23  pounds  of  green  food 
to  support  one  meadow  mouse  for  a 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  no  farm  land 
has  less  than  10  mice  per  acre,  which 
means  that  on  every  10  acres  of  meadow, 
mice  eat  a  ton  of  hay  a  year. 

Wildlife  statistics  show  that  in  regions 
where  hawks  are  growing  scarce  this  fig¬ 
ure  of  10  mice  per  acre  is  increasing. 

Some  sportsman’s  clubs  still  stage  ver¬ 
min  h\tnts  in  which  they  encourage  mem¬ 
bers  and  neighborhood  boys  to  collect 
all  the  pests  they  can  find.  Among  the 
rats  and  crows  turned  in  are  usually  a 
few  hawks  that  if  allowed  to  live  would 
have  continued  the  vermin  hunt  long 
after  the  closing  date. 

Your  Free  Boarders 

Nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  should 
be  the  hawk’s  best  friends.  Their  losses 
from  the  girdling  of  young  trees  by  rab¬ 
bits  and  mice  in  the  winter  would  climb 
if  it  were  not  for  the  methodical  patrols 
of  the  mouse  hawks,  or  Buteos. 

Those  who  make  a  business  of  studying 
the  habits  of  birds  have  two  methods 
of  finding  out  what  a  hawk  eats.  Some¬ 
times  they  build  a  bird  blind  in  a  tree 
near  a  hawk  nest  and  study  through 
binoculars  the  types  of  food  the  old  birds 
carry  to  their  young.  The  more  accurate 
method,  however,  is  to  look  into  their 
stomachs. 

Stomach  analysis  is  an  infallible  meth¬ 
od  of  telling  which  hawks  are  on  the 
farmer’s  side  and  which  are  not.  The 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  studied  5,185 
stomachs  of  different  species  of  hawks. 
After  identifying  what  the  birds  had 
eaten,  the  experts  listed  the  hawks  in 
their  relation  to  the  farmer. 

Enemies  of  the  farmer 

Goshawk,  Sharp-skinned  hawk.  Cooper’s 

hawk. 

Indifferent  (Bad  and  good  habits  about 
equal) 

Marsh  hawk. 

Slightly  on  the  good  side 

Red-tailed  hawk. 


Almost  entirely  beneficial 

Red- shouldered  hawk.  Broad- winged 
hawk. 

American  Roughleg,  Sparrow  hawk. 

Such  a  list,  however,  is  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  average  person,  since 
most  of  us  can’t  tell  one  hawk  from  an¬ 
other.  If  we  are  to  protect  the  good 
hawks  and  kill  the  bad  ones  we  must 
first  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
them.  This  is  no  easy  task,  for  in  their 
quick  flight  they  look  very  much  alike. 
The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
learned  this  a  few  years  ago  when  it 
requested  the  public  to  send  in  Goshawks 
for  study.  They  received  2,817  birds — but 
only  45  per  cent  were  Goshawks.  People 
who  have  learned  to  identify  hawks  di¬ 
vide  most  of  them  into  two  types: 

1.  “Accipiters  or  “bird  hawks,’’ 
which  ,  include  the  Goshawk, 
Cooper’s  hawk  and  Sharp-shinned 
hawk. 

2.  “Buteos”  or  “mouse  hawks,” 
including  the  Red-tailed,  Broad¬ 


winged,  Rough-legged  and  Red¬ 
shouldered  hawk. 

The  largest  of  the  Accipiter  group  is 
the  Goshawk;  next  the  Coop>er’s  hawk, 
and  the  smallest  is  the  Sharp-shinned 
hawk.  These  are  long,  slender  in  body, 
and  have  long,  narrow  tails  and  short, 
blunt  wings.  They  fly  at  tremendous 
sjjeeds.  Their  audacity  is  beyond  compare. 
They  have  been  known  to  snatch  a 
chicken  or  turkey  poult  from  under  the 
nose  of  a  frustrated,  fist-waving  farmer. 

The  Coojjer’s,  Sharp-shinned  and  Gos¬ 
hawks  are  the  real  chicken  hawks.  These 
streamlined  killers  subsist  primarily  on 
birds  and  poultry.  In  flight  they  flap  and 
glide,  flap  and  glide.  Suddenly  they  spot 
their  dinner  and  dive  directly,  even 
through  thickets  and  brush  on  the  help¬ 
less  bird  or  animal. 

Sharp-shinned  hawk: 

This  small  killer  is  sometimes  called 
“feathered  lightning.”  He  is  likely  to  be 
confused  only  with  the  Cooper’s  and 
the  Sparrow  hawk.  The  Cooper’s  is 
larger  than  the  Sharp-shinned.  The  Spar- 


THE  COOPER’S  HAWK  is  a  connoisseur  of  fine  chicken.  Once  started  on  a  killing  spree 
he  may  bedevil  the  farmer  until  stopped  with  buckshot.  This  killer  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  blame  centered  on  the  good  hawks.  No  state  protects  him  by  law. 
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row  hawk  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the 
Sharp-shinned  but  his  wings  are  long  and 
graceful,  while  thoce  of  the  Sharp-shinned 
are  short  and  blunt.  The  Sharp-shinned 
hawk  also  lacks  the  reddish  brown  color¬ 
ing  on  the  back  which  is  a  Sparrow 
hawk’s  trade  mark. 

Cooper’s  haivk: 

The  Cooper’s  hawk  is  a  big  brother 
to  the  Sharp-shinned.  His  added  size  en- 
able.s  him  to  take  larger  poultry  and  game 
birds.  In  most  cases  where  a  farmer  is 
losing  chickens  he  is  losing  them  to  a 
Cooper’s  hawk.  If  any  bird  is  a  “chicken 
hawk’’  this  fellow  gets  the  dubious  honor. 
His  size  is  about  that  of  a  crow.  He  has 
rounded  wings,  and  long,  narrow  tail.  He 
flies  at  high  altitudes  until  he  sights  his 
prey,  then  darts  on  the  victim,  sinking 
his  talons  in  its  back. 

The  Roflent  Patrol 

In  the  second  group  are  the  Buteos 
often  called  the  mouse  hawks.  They  have 
broad  wings,  heavier  bodies,  shorter  tails 
than  the  Accipiters,  and  are  slower  in 
flight.  They  police  the  landscape  by  glid¬ 
ing  and  soaring  in  lazy  circles  over  fields 
and  marshes.  This  habit  makes  them  easy 
targets  and  many  die  for  the  crimes  of 
the  Accipiters.  Unless  one  is  sharp-eyed, 
the  two  groups  are  difficult  to  identify. 
The  drawings  on  this  page  illustrate  the 
differences  between  them. 

The  Buteos  have  little  fear  of  man 
and  often  hunt  the  fields  and  woods 
right  up  to  the  barnyard.  They  usually 
perch  in  the  open,  often  on  the  top  of  a 
dead  tyse,  a  perch  that  gives  them  a 
command  of  the  surrounding  countr)’- 
side.  The  farmer  has  few  better  friends 
in  the  bird  world  than  the  Buteos. 
Red-tailed  hawk : 

The  tag  that  identifies  this  rather  large 
hawk  is  his  red  tail  which  shows  in  flight 
as  he  wheels  in  the  sunlight.  As  he  flies 
his  tail  is  spread  fanwise.  He  flies  in  ever- 
widening  circles  climbing  constantly 
higher.  When  in  search  of  food  he  perches 
on  a  dead  limb  in  a  high  tree  and  watches 
until  he  locates  his  prey  then  dives  on  it. 
Red-shouldered  hawk: 

The  adult  Red-shouldered  hawk  has 
reddish  brown  underparts  and  a  dark  col¬ 
ored  tail  barred  with  white.  When  the 
bird  is  on  the  wing  his  red  shoulder 
patches  are  visible  only  from  above.  He 
eats  mostly  mice  and  insects  which  he 
gathers  from  the  wet  lowlands  and 
marshy  areas  which  he  inhabits.  He  is 
seldom  found  in  rocky  regions  or  in  the 
high  hills. 

Broad-winged  hawk : 

Looking  up  at  the  underside  of  this 
bird  while  he  is  in  flight  one  can  identify 
him  by  his  almost  pure  white  wings 

WITH  these  drawings,  and  a  bit  of  luck, 
you  can  tell  the  good  hawks  from  the  bad. 
These  pictures  show  hawks  from  below. 
The  Turkey  Vulture,  or  buzzard,  is  a  carrion 
eater,  and  is  protected  in  most  states. 
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tipped  with  black,  and  by  the  white  tail 
bands  on  a  dark  background.  As  hawks 
go,  this  is  the  gentle  one.  He  eats  pri¬ 
marily  those  insects,  snakes  and  rodents 
that  fanners  like  to  get  rid  of. 
Rough-ltgged  hawk: 

This  is  a  hawk  that  the  farmer  could 
afford  to  have  more  of.  The  Rough¬ 
legged  hawk  eats  mostly  mice.  He  flies 
back  and  forth  close  to  the  ground  over 
meadows  and  brushlands  in  search  of 
food.  He  is  about  the  siae  of  the  Marsh 
hawk  and  could  be  confused  with  him 
if  it  weren’t  for  his  sluggish  labored  flying 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  graceful 
flight  of  the  Marsh  hawk.  He  gets  his 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  front  of  his 
legs  are  entirely  feathered. 

Marsh  hawk: 

The  Marsh  hawk  is  a  bird  of  the 
marshes  and  meadows.  He  flies  tirelessly 
at  low  altitudes  back  and  forth  across  his 
hunting  grounds.  His  diet  includes  items 
that  are  both  good  and  bad  from  the 
farmer’s  viewpoint,  but  careful  studies 
of  his  food  habits  recommend  that  he 
be  spared.  l*he  vermin  he  destroys  far 
outweigh  the  occasional  quail  or  rabbit 
he  eats.  Marsh  hawks  nest  on  the  ground 
in  the  pastures  and  meadows.  They  are 
easy  to  recognize  in  flight  by  the  pure 
wliite  V-shaped  patch  of  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  tail.  When  on  occasion,  he 
flies  high  overhead  he  may  be  known  by 
the  long  squari.sh  tail  and  long  narrow 
wings. 

Sparrow  hawk: 

I’he  most  common  and  one  of  the 
most  htMieflcial,  hawks  on  American  farms 
is  the  liny  Sparrow  hawk,  little  larger  than 
a  robin.  lie  is  a  bird  of  beautiful  colors 
and  often  shows  them  off  as  he  jjerches 
on  a  telephone  pole  or  hovers  in  one  s|X)t 
over  a  pasture  field.  He  could  be  more 
accurately  named  the  grasshopper  hawk, 
for  two-thirds  of  his  diet  is  grasshoppers. 
He  has  sj^'d  and  can  maneuver  like  a 
jet  fighter.  Ilis  wings  are  long  and  pointed 
and  his  tail  is  long  and  narrow. 

Almost  without  exception  the  farmer 
will  find  an  Accipitcr,  either  a  Goshawk, 
a  Sharp-shinned  hawk,  or  Cooper’s  hawk 
responsible  for  any  and  all  casualties  to 
his  |)onllry  fltn'k.  Tliey  should  be  ex- 
tenninated  if  they  give  trouble.  All  others 
should  l)e  pre.served,  protected  and  cher¬ 
ished  as  friends.  In  some  states  ail  but 
the  Accipiters  are  protected  by  law;  they 
arc  on  the  blacklist  everywhere. 

How  To  Protect  Poultry 

I'he  positive  method  of  dealing  with 
gangster  hawks  is  the  shotgun.  This  is 
easier  advi.sed  than  carried  out,  for  a 
hawk  has  a  better  pair  of  eyes  than  any 
farmer  and  can  be  as  wary  and  wise  as 
a  crow.  The  farmer  who  finds  a  hawk 
raiding  his  poultry  should  study  the 
hawk’s  habits.  Watch  from  which  di¬ 
rection  it  arrives  and  which  way  it  de¬ 
parts;  observe  the  time  of  day  it  makes 
its  calls.  Once  the  hawk’s  schedule  and 
route  is  discovered,  a  farmer  can  antici- 


THE  SPARROW  HAWK,  little  larger  than  a  robin,  works  hard  for  his  keep.  He'll 
eat  grasshoppers  for  every  meal  with  a  side  dish  of  rats  and  mice.  Though  this  ally 
of  the  farmer  is  protected  by  law,  he  is  still  occasionally  shot  because  he  is  a  hawk. 


THE  BROAD-WINGED  HAWK  lives  in  a  penthouse,  high  above  the  fields  and  woods 
over  which  he  hunts.  He  feeds  his  young  on  snakes,  rodents  and  insects  and  is 
especially  fond  of  the  larvae  of  large  moths.  His  diet  rates  him  few  black  marks. 
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pate  the  robber  and  be  ready  with  the 
shotgun.  Ted  Igo  of  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  followed  this  plan  when  a  Cooper’s 
hawk  started  making  inroads  on  his  spring 
chickens.  He  studied  the  hawk’s  time 
of  arrival  and  departure.  When  he  felt 
that  he  understood  the  bird  he  hid  in  a 
sycamore  tree  just  before  the  hawk  was 
due  in  for  lunch.  Igo  got  his  hawk  the 
first  day.  When  there  is  no  tree  or  other 
natural  cover  close  to  the  chicken  yard 
a  com  shock  makes  a  ready  blind  for  a 
close  range  shot. 

To  be  on  hand  at  all  times  to  protect 


the  flock  from  a  particularly  active  hawk 
is  impossible.  Therefore,  the  pole  trap 
comes  in  handy  as  a  last  resort  for  catch¬ 
ing  the  desperado.  The  pole  trap  is  what 
its  name  implies — a  pole  with  a  trap  set 
on  the  top.  The  chain  on  the  trap  is,  of 
course,  fastened  to  the  pole.  The  idea  is 
that  the  hawk  likes  to  perch  high  to  look 
over  the  situation.  The  high  [X)le  in  the 
poultry  yard  looks  inviting.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  while  a  pole 
trap  is  meant  for  a  chicken  killer,  the 
trap  doesn’t  know  that  and  will  snap  any¬ 
thing  that  releases  it.  Bluebirds  and  robins 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  studied 
the  stomach  contents  of  5,185  hawks 
to  learn  what  each  species  kills. 
This  chart  shows  what  they  found. 


as  well  as  beneficial  hawks  will  be  caught. 

Some  states  outaw  the  pole  trap.  If 
you  feel  a  trap  is  necessary,  take  it  down 
as  soon  as  the  villain  is  trapped. 

A  wire  roof  over  the  yard  is  out  of  the 
question  where  poultry  is  ranging  in  pas¬ 
tures. 

Some  farmers  swear  by  guineas  which 
sound  the  alarm  when  a  hawk  flies  near. 
This  the  guineas  will  do  if  they  see  a 
hawk,  but  unfortunately  they  shriek  just 
as  loudly  at  a  piece  of  wind-blown  paper. 

They're  Characters 

Hawks  have  a  lot  of  interesting  habits. 

I  recall  the  day  I  found  a  Cooper’s  hawk 
inside  my  pigeon  coop.  Apparently  the 
hawk  “swooped”  on  a  pigeon  sitting  on 
the  ledge  of  the  bam.  The  pigeon  man¬ 
aged  to  dart  through  the  hole  into  the 
coop.  The  hawk,  bent  on  squab  for  lunch, 
went  in  after  the  pigeon  with  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  its  own  safety.  The  hawk  lost 
its  head  when  it  found  itself  suddenly 
confined  in  a  small  coop  and  dashed 
against  the  wire  covered  windows  in  an 
effort  to  get  out.  After  it  was  removed 
it  took  hours  for  the  pigeons  to  settle 
down.  Many  nests  of  eggs  were  chilled. 

Hunters  have  pointed  out  that  hawks 
kill  game  birds  and  animals  and  are 
therefore  deserving  of  the  same  fate. 

Some  of  the  earlier  beliefs  about  the 
damage  done  to  wildlife  by  hawks  have 
been  disproved.  The  Rough-legged  hawk 
was  once  considered  a  villain  who  dined 
at  random  on  waterfowl.  Since  then  care¬ 
ful  investigations  have  proved  that  he  eats 
mostly  mice.  Especially  will  the  Coop)er’s 
and  Sharp-shinned  take  quail  and  pheas¬ 
ants  when  they  get  the  chance. 

Herbert  Stoddard  of  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  the  foremost  expert  on  quail  in 
the  U.  S.,  says  he  has  found  that  Marsh 
hawks  tend  to  concentrate  in  the  winter 
in  areas  where  the  cotton  rat  is  abundant. 
This  is  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  quail, 
as  the  cotton  rat  is  a  destroyer  of  quail 
eggs. 

Smart  Fellow  or  Dolt 

Hawks  can  be  at  times  uncannily 
smart;  at  others  they  can  be  the  most 
stupid  creatures  of  the  wild.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  sent 
a  group  of  men  into  northern  Wisconsin 
to  photograph  the  nesting  activities  of 
a  pair  of  Goshawks.  With  the  aid  of 
climbing  irons,  O.  J.  Gromme,  head  of 
the  expedition,  was  climbing  a  tree  near 
the  one  that  held  the  nest.  The  female 
Goshawk  struck  Gromme  with  terrific 
force,  cutting  a  slice  out  of  his  scalp 
with  her  talons.  After  that  attack  one 
of  the  men,  when  climbing  up  to  the  blind, 
wore  a  football  helmet.  The  others  wrap- 


ped  burlap  around  their  heads.  The  hawk 
had  the  leather  helmet  slashed  up  in  a 
week’s  time,  striking  it  again  and  again 
with  open  talons.  Never  once,  however, 
did  the  bird  do  this  to  the  men  with 
burlap  headgear.  Instead  the  hawk  hit 
them  whacking  thumps  with  her  talons 
closed  like  a  fist.  She  knew  she  would 
have  become  ensnared  in  the  burlap  if 
she  hit  it  with  open  talons. 

On  the  stupid  side,  nothing  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Goshawk  who  plummeted 
down  on  some  pheasants  in  a  wire  en¬ 
closed  yard  of  a  farmer  in  northern 
Illinois.  When  the  bird  hit  the  poultry 
netting  that  served  as  a  roof  he  bounced 
back  into  the  air  in  a  cloud  of  feathers. 
Stunned  and  dazed,  he  shook  himself,  and 
slowly  flew  away,  but  he  had  learned 
nothing.  He  repeated  the  dive  four  times 
until  he  was  finally  finished  off  by  a 
well-aimed  blast  of  a  20  gauge. 

Irving  J.  Perkins  of  Oconomowoc,  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  a  farmer  who  knows  the  value 
of  hawks.  His  knowledge  helps  him  keep 
rodents  under  control.  Of  a  recent  ex¬ 
perience  he  says,  “We  were  hauling  oat 
shocks  out  of  a  field,  and  there  was  a 
pair  of  Red-tailed  hawks  diving  on  the 
mice  as  they  scurried  for  cover  when  we 
lifted  the  shocks.  The  hawks  worked  all 


afternoon.  I  don’t  know  how  many  mice 
thev  caught,  but  it  was  plenty.” 

Howard  Clapp,  another  Wisconsin 
farmer,  also  has  respect  for  hawks  and 
the  job  they  do.  “I  had  located  a  Marsh 
hawks’  nest  in  an  alfalfa  field,”  he  says, 
“and  with  field  glasses  was  watching  the 
old  birds  catch  gophers  and  mice.  Once 
the  male  was  flying  rather  high  with  a 
mouse  in  his  talons.  The  female  flew  off 
the  nest  and  followed  about  10  feet  be¬ 
low  him.  The  male  hawk  dropped  his 
prey  and  the  female  rolled  over  in  flight 
and  caught  it  in  mid-air.  She  then  righted 
herself  and  flew  down  to  the  nest  with 
the  meal  for  her  young.”  On  Clapp’s 
farms,  the  men  cutting  hay  always  leave 
an  island  of  grass  around  their  nests. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  when  dusk  creeps 
over  the  farm  the  hawks  go  to  roost. 
From  out  of  the  woods  on  silent  wings 
come  the  owls  to  take  up  where  the 
hawks  left  off. 

Both  hawks  and  owls  are  part  of 
nature’s  plan  to  keep  wildlife  in  balance 
by  eliminating  the  weaklings.  When  a 
hawk  extends  his  police  duties  to  cover 
the  farmer’s  poultry  flock  he’s  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  and  should  be  killed. 
Most  hawks,  however,  spend  their  lives 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  woods  and  fields  far 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  Hawk  likes  to 
vary  his  diet  with  an  occasional  snake. 


from  the  farmer’s  poultry  yard.  They 
police  the  landscape  for  rats,  mice,  insects, 
and  other  farm  pests  and  for  this  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  farmer  they  deserve  his 
protection.  ★  ★  ★ 


THESE  YOUNG  Marsh  Hawks  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  photo graher  on  the  privacy  of  their  home  which  is  a  hastily  gathered 
pile  of  grass  in  a  meadow.  At  haying  time  they  are  vulnerable  to  the  mowing  machine.  Some  farmers  leave  them  an  island  of  cover. 
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Memory  brings  back  the  flavor  of  a  ISetc 
England  farm,  and  the  wonder 
and  excitement  of  a  childhood  spent  as 
Father*s  right-hand  man. 


BY  GLADYS  BRYANT  TAYLOR 


fussed  around  the  old  black  horse  most  of 
the  day,  deriving  from  it  a  pleasure  only 
another  afflicted  with  this  particular 
mania  can  understand.  I  knew  each  piece 
of  harness  and  every  buckle,  and  could 
manage  most  of  them  if  someone  lifted 
the  harness  onto  the  horse  for  me.  So  you 
see,  because  the  lamps  had  to  be  tended 
each  day,  it  meant  that  I  could  harness 
and  drive  my  beloved  horse  every  day, 
come  gales,  rain,  snow,  or  fine  weather. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  any  question 
of  my  going.  I  tagged  along  with  Father 
most  of  the  time,  and  he  called  me  his 
“Right-hand  Man.” 

Mother  dressed  me  for  the  weather  and 
I  was  comfortable  and  happy. 

'fhe  March  of  the  Seasons 

Many  vivid  memories  of  those  drives 
remain  with  me.  April,  and  the  chill 
evening  breeze  carrying  the  good  smell 
of  wet  earth;  the  welcome  fragrance  of 
fresh  green  grass  as  our  wagon  wheels 
turned  into  a  grassy  wheel-rut  leading 
to  a  lamp  post.  The  ear-splitting  din  of 
the  peepers  as  the  road  dipped  down 


toward  the  swamp  at  the  foot  of  our 
hill,  then  the  sudden  silence  as  the  noise 
of  our  wagon  startled  them;  and  as  we 
drew  away,  the  first  brave  peep,  followed 
by  the  swelling  chorus.  Summer,  and  the 
roadsides  white  with  elderberry  bloom 
whose  fragrance  lay  heavy  on  the  soft 
warm  air,  haunting,  and  almost  intol¬ 
erably  sweet;  the  horse’s  hoofs  padding 
softly  in  the  deep  warm  sand  of  the  road 
as  we  jogged  along.  Autumn,  with  gusty 
rains  splattering  against  our  rubber  coats, 
and  the  dead  leaves  driving  along  ahead 
of  chill  winds.  We  had  to  start  out  quite 
early  to  make  the  rounds  before  dark. 

Each  season  held  new  excitement  and 
adventure,  but  best  of  all  was  winter.  In 
winter  our  familiar  countryside  changed 
almost  daily.  One  day  the  badly  rutted 
roads  would  be  iron  hard,  smoke  would 
rise  straight  up  from  chimneys,  and  no 
one  would  be  outside  the  farm  houses. 
Then  again  ]X>nds  would  appear  in  fields 
where  no  ponds  had  been  before,  and 
miraculously,  the  breeze  which  rippled 
them  would  be  from  the  south.  Likely  as 
not  the  ponds  would  be  mirrors  of  ice  on 


My  father  and  I  had  a  job.  The 
year  was  1905,  and  I  was  five  years 
old.  The  job,  to  me  the  most  satisfactory 
in  the  world,  was  to  light  the  street  lamps 
each  evening  jast  before  sundown  for  a 
section  of  our  small  town  located  in  south¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Our  route  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  three  miles  of  winding 
country  road,  along  which  were  spaced 
lamp  posts  holding  four-sided  glass  lan¬ 
terns,  the  front  panel  of  which  ofjcned. 
You  know,  the  kind  you  hunt  for  in  an¬ 
tique  shops,  or  occasionally  see  in  a  door- 
yard  wired  for  an  electric  light.  But  back 
in  1 905  each  lantern  held  a  small  kerosene 
lamp  which  Father  cared  for  as  meticu¬ 
lously  as  any  lighthouse  keeper.  Perclied 
high  uf>on  the  seat  of  an  old  express 
wagon,  he  trimmed  the  wick  and  filled 
each  lamp  with  just  enough  oil  to  bum 
until  daylight.  Then  on  the  next  after¬ 
noon,  we  repeated  the  process. 

What  made  the  job  so  satisfying  was 
the  fact  that  I  drove  the  horse.  I  had 
already  been  exposed  to  that  fever  for 
which  there  is  no  cure,  the  love  of  horses, 
and  I  had  a  bad  case.  I  groomed  and 
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the  next  afternoon,  with  the  neighboring 
youngsters  trying  out  their  skates.  Then 
came  snow,  and  stone  walls  and  fences 
disappeared,  leaving  a  sweeping  expanse 
of  glistening  white,  whose  surface  was  art¬ 
fully  crimped  and  scalloped  by  a  fanciful 
but  sharp  north  wind.  We  had  to  use  the 
express  wagon  even  in  the  snow  because 
it  was  high  and  brought  us  within  eas\ 
reach  of  the  lamps,  so  that  the  fat  black 
horse  had  to  exert  himself,  and  throw  his 
head  down  and  pull. 

One  winter  afternoon  is  as  vivid  in  my 
memory'  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  There 
had  been  a  considerable  amount  of  snow 
followed  by  rain,  and  then  it  had  frozen. 
The  result  was  a  world  of  ice.  Fields  and 
roads  alike  were  glassy  smooth.  Dark  limbs 
of  trees  were  sheathed  in  ice.  I  remember 
sitting  high  up  on  the  wagon  seat  watch¬ 
ing  the  horse’s  newly  sharpened  shoes 
prick  into  the  glare  ice  of  the  road, 
and  the  wagoti  wheels  slither  along, 
scarcely  turning.  .As  we  drove  along,  the 
afternoon  sun  flocxled  the  fields  with  a 
pink  and  gold  light  which  the  ice  reflected 
from  unexpected  places.  Jewels  blazed  and 
blinked  at  us  from  corners  of  buildings 
and  pasture  fences.  It  was  a  dazzlinu; 
afternoon. 

Upon  our  return.  Father  utjharnessed 
and  rubb<‘d  down  the  steaming  horse, 
while  I  bustled  around,  bedding  him.  and 


fetching  his  grain  and  hay.  The  cold  had 
been  very  severe,  so  Father  sent  me  scur¬ 
rying  ahead  into  the  house,  where  Mother 
took  my  aching  fingers  into  her  two  warm 
hands  and  rubbed  them  until  the  numb¬ 
ness  went,  and  the  blood  came  prickling 
back. 

The  Gruaiiing  BuarrI 

Oh  the  heavenly  warmth  of  that  lamp- 
lit  kitchen !  In  the  center  of  the  room, 
under  the  hanging  lamp,  was  the  table, 
laden  with  food.  .Always  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  to  me  the  best  centerpiece 
j-ver  contrived,  was  our  dessert.  Wry  often 
this  was  a  huge  layer  cake,  filled  and 
frosted  an  inch  deep  with  whipped  cream 
from  our  Jersey  cow.  Mother  could  make 
hamburg  steak  and  mashed  potatoes  and 
one  <ir  two  vegetables  from  the  cellar 
seem  like  a  banc]uet.  There  would  be  sweet 
pickles,  and  dills,  and  home-made  bread 
and  butter,  and  then  the  cake.  Lightening 
lake,  she  called  it,  because  it  went 
together  lightening  ijuick.  It  would  have 
disapptared  that  quickly  tiH)  if  she  had 
allowed  it.  One  piece  was  our  allowance. 
It  was  gone  before  you  got  a  real  g(x>:! 
taste  of  it  and  it  was  futile  to  eye  the 
})late  after  that.  You  would  just  be  re¬ 
minded  that  there  was  more  meat  and 
potatcH's  if  you  were  still  hungry.  That 
usuallv  sj'ttled  it;  at  that  point  wc  were 


hungry  only  for  more  cake.  Mother  was 
a  good  cook  and  no  effort  was  too  great 
for  her  to  make  for  her  family.  She  always 
said,  “Better  to  eat,  than  to  pay  a  doctor’s 
bill!”  .And  so  we  ate,  and  how  we  did 
enjoy  it ! 

Sometimes  there  would  be  stewed  kid¬ 
ney  beans  with  fat,  brown  baked  potatoes, 
or  split  green  peas  and  carrots  cooked  with 
a  ham  bone.  There  might  be  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  boiled  dinner,  and  afterward  the 
inevitable  red  flannel  hash  which  was  way 
and  abo^-  bi-tter  than  the  boiled  dinner 
itself.  Saturday  night  always  brought 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread.  Mother’s 
brown  bread  was  not  soggy,  not  dry,  but 
a  combination  of  rnoistness  and  crumbly- 
ness  that  drank  up  the  butter,  and  melted 
in  your  mouth  even  faster  than  did  the 
lightening  cake. 

W  inter  desserts  consi>ted  of  great  slabs 
of  flufTv  gingerbread,  eaten  warm  with 
.ipplesauce;  Indian  pudding  with  whey 
that  floated  around  it:  baked  apples  with 
heavy  cream:  and  sometimes  brown  bread 
pudding,  made  from  left-over  brown 
bread,  and  served  with  sauce  made  with 
elderberrv'  wine,  sugar  and  eggs.  There 
was  a  lavendar  colored  froth  on  top ;  the 
'auce  itself  was  the  color  of  purple  grapes. 
Let  the  gods  have  ambrosia,  I’ll  take 
ttiother’s  wine  sauce. 

On  very  rare  and  special  occasions,  per- 
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haps  once  and  ne\er  more  than  twice 
each  winter,  we  fiad  molasses  tops.  This 
was  a  wonderful  treat.  Molasses  tops  were 
the  main  course,  the  dessert,  in  fact  the 
whole  meal.  You  just  ate  and  ate  until 
vou  either  laid  down  your  fork  or  burst. 
They  were  made  of  dough  similar  to 
doughnuts,  with  a  bit  more  baking  pow¬ 
der.  and  perhaps  not  cjuite  so  sweet.  They 
were  cut  out  like  bisi  uits  and  fried  in 
deep  fat  where  they  puffed  up  and  be¬ 
came  crispy  and  tender  on  the  outside  and 
(]uite  hollow  inside.  These  were  heaped 
upon  a  huge  platter.  Meanwhile  a  sauce- 
jjan  of  molasses  was  boiled  to  just  the 
right  consistency,  so  that  \shen  it  was 
poured  over  the  tops  it  wasn’t  runny,  and 
it  didn’t  candy,  just  in-between.  Mother 
knew  when  it  was  just  right.  \  dish  of 
molasses  tops  with  their  candy-like  coat¬ 
ing  would  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  darkest 
winter  day. 

Neighborly  Neighbors 

The  next  farm  to  ours  was  the  Town 
Fann.  The  man  who  ran  it  was  a 
short,  round,  lovable  Dane  with  pink 
cheeks,  and  crisp,  crinkly  hair.  He  looked 
like  a  typical  Norse  sailor,  and  had.  in 
fact,  followed  the  sea  most  of  his  life. 
He  and  his  missus  had  raised  a  large 
family  of  children  who  were  all  married 
and  in  homes  of  their  own.  So  Cappy.  as 
he  was  called,  and  Mrs.  Cappy  were  alone 
.again,  and  under  their  capable  super\’i- 
sion  the  Town  Farm  prospered.  Cappy. 


no  doubt,  was  a  good  man  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  at  sea,  but  one  thing  he  didn’t 
care  to  cope  with  was  a  frisky  horse 
between  the  shafts  of  a  cutter.  So  in  win¬ 
ter.  when  the  young  horse  which  they 
kept  became  fractious  from  standing  too 
long  in  the  barn  without  exercise.  Cappy 
came  trudging  cross-lots  to  our  house 
to  ask  my  father  to  exercise  his  horse  for 
him.  Fo  Father  this  was  a  labor  of  love, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  it  was  I  who  loved  it.  and  to 
Father  it  was  just  a  neighborly  good  deed. 
But  I  know  that  he  enjoyed  it  too,  for  he 
was  a  good  hand  with  horses.  So  the  next 
day  we  heard  sleigh  bells,  and  the  pretty, 
high-stepping  horse  came  prancing  up  to 
our  door,  the  shiny  red  cutter  gleaming 
against  the  white  snow.  Mother  and  I. 
dressed  in  our  warmest  clothes,  climbed 
in  beside  Father,  tucked  the  fur  robe 
around  us.  and  away  we  flew.  .•X  feeling  of 
pride  welled  up  in  me  to  bt'  riding  in  such 
stvle !  Our  own  horse  was  old,  and  never 
could  it  be  said  that  he  flew  over  the 
ground.  Furthermore,  we  owned  no  shiny 
cutter  nor  fur  rob<’.  .As  we  sped  along 
over  the  snow  and  I  sat  watching  the 
horse’s  high-held  head,  with  mane  tossing 
in  the  breeze,  I  thought  of  fairy  stories 
of  princes  and  princesses,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  a  real  princess. 

If  inter  Comes  .  .  . 

.About  the  end  of  February  or  the  first 
of  Nfarch.  when  the  seed  catalogs  began 


to  arrive,  we  started  our  first  chore  in 
preparation  for  spring.  This  was  setting 
the  incubator.  When  the  number  of  eggs, 
carefully  saved  in  boxes  and  baskets  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place,  reached  the  right 
amount,  we  started  out;  Father  carried 
the  baskets  of  clean  brown  eggs  covered 
with  a  cloth  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
chilled:  and  I  carried  the  lantern.  Care¬ 
fully  we  picked  our  way  through  the 
slushy  snow  to  the  brooder  house.  The 
incubator  cellar  was  reached  by  a  trap 
door  in  the  brooder  house  floor.  This  door 
was  rigged  with  a  pulley  and  weight,  so 
that  a  slight  pull  on  a  ring  in  the  floor, 
and  up  it  popped.  The  temperature  down 
there  was  always  mild,  and  the  air  whicli 
rushed  up  to  meet  us  was  moist  and 
pleasantly  odorous.  To  this  snug  under¬ 
ground  room  we  journeyed  twice  a  day 
to  turn  and  cool  the  eggs,  and  tend  the 
lamp  which  kept  them  warm.  For  nine¬ 
teen  days  we  performed  our  duties  faith¬ 
fully.  pinch-hitting  for  about  ten  mother 
hens.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  eggs  were 
not  turned,  because,  as  Father  explained 
to  me.  on  that  day  the  chick  itself 
maneuvers  the  egg  into  a  position  from 
which  it  can  best  extricate  itself. 

The  tray  on  which  the  eggs  were  left 
at  the  last  turning  had  an  open  strip, 
about  two  inches  wide,  near  the  incubator 
door.  The  door  was  fitted  with  a  glass 
panel,  and  it  was  through  this  that  I 
watched  entranced  as  the  miracle  of  birth 
(Continued  on  page  141) 


SNUG  WINTER  QUARTERS  for  the  borer.  He'll  come  out  of  these  shocks  in  the  spring  and  fall  on  the  new  crop  like  a  plague. 


CORN  BORER 


¥  F  corn  had  bc‘t>n  a  major  European  c  rop 
before  World  War  I.  froverninent  agents 
might  have  b<*en  keeping  a  sharper  lookout 
at  our  p)orts  and  along  our  borders  for  an 
enemy  alien,  one  Pyrausta  nubilalis.  For 
generations  he  had  been  committing  lar¬ 
ceny  in  the  hemp,  hops  and  millet  rields 
of  Europe.  But  since  corn  did  not  play  too 
important  a  role  in  European  agriculture, 
our  border  sleuths  had  no  foreknowledge 
of  what  a  real  threat  Pyrausta  nubilalis — 
European  corn  borer  to  us  farmers — 
would  be  to  the  United  State's,  the  leading 
corn  producing  nation  of  the  world. 

The  corn  borer,  which  is  found  all  over 


Eurojx'  as  far  north  as  Moscow  and  south¬ 
ern  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the  dr\’  steppe^ 
of  Asia  and  even  in  tropical  Pacific  islands 
as  far  south  as  Guam  and  the  Philippines, 
didn’t  reveal  its  mania  for  destruction  until 
it  got  into  the  home  land  of  corn,  the 
North  -American  continent.  .As  yet  it  hasn’t 
reached  the  southern  hemisphere,  but 
farmers  in  .Argentina.  South  Africa  and 
.Australia  are  preparing  for  an  invasion. 

The  borer  slipped  into  this  countr\’,  pn*- 
sumably  in  a  shipment  of  brextm  corn  from 
Hungar\-,  sometime  before  the  summA" 
of  1917. 

It  was  discovered  first  near  Boston. 


Massachusetts,  that  summer  when  several 
fields  of  sweet  corn  were  found  to  bc' 
severely  infested  with  light  colored  worms 
which  tunneled  into  the  stalks  and  later 
attacked  the  ears.  In  1919  other  infesta¬ 
tions  appeared  near  Albany  and  Buffalo, 
New  York.  During  the  next  few  years  ex¬ 
pert  insect  scouts  found  the  Buffalo  out¬ 
break  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  an  infested 
area,  of  some  years  standing,  surrounding 
Lake  Erie  on  all  sides. 

The  Rampaging  Borer 

The  lK)rer  had  settled  down  in  the 
United  States  to  stav  and  there  was  noth- 
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ing  to  do  hut  to  make  his  life  as  hazardous 
as  possible,  learn  to  live  with  him,  and 
try  to  prevent  his  spreading.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  he  had  traveled  westward  by  1940 
into  most  states  bordering  the  Gn*at  Lakes, 
southward  to  the  Ohio  River  and  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  North  Carolina 
line.  Damage  in  1940  was  about  $6,3fX),000. 

By  1943  the  Iwrer  had  marched  farther 
west  and  was  half  way  through  Iowa’s  tall 
corn.  That  year  the  nation’s  loss  was  $a‘3,- 
(XX), 000.  Last  year  he  ate  his  way  through 
$97,000,000  worth  of  corn,  adding  his  vil¬ 
lainy  to  that  of  a  wet  spring  and  a  dry 
summer,  causing  an  already  short  corn 
crop  to  be  that  much  shorter.  This  was  a 
direct  loss  of  nearly  70  cents  foi  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  an  additional,  though  indirect  loss, 
in  higher  food  costs  ch  casioned  by  the  short¬ 
age  of  corn  to  feed  livestcn  k. 

This  year  borers  chewed  on  corn  from 
Maine  to  North  Carolina,  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  I'eimessee  and  Mis¬ 
souri  and  as  far  west  as  the  Dakotas,  Kansas 
and  r^febraska. 

Illinois  suffered  most  last  year  with  a 
loss  of  $31,700,000.  Iowa  was  close  behind 
with  $29,300,000.  followed  by  Minnesota 
with  $13,900,000. 

Nowhere  has  the  European  corn  lx>rer 
spread  faster  than  in  Minnesota.  That  is 
not  because  of  any  lai  k  of  diligenct.'  on  the 
part  of  its  bug  specialists,  county  agents  or 
farmers.  In  fact,  the  borer  lived  up  to 
entomologist’s  predictions  when  it  multi¬ 
plied  and  s|>read  like  a  prairie  fin-  in  the 
Gopher  state.  Minnesota’s  climate,  closely 
approximating  that  of  central  Europe,  the 
Ijorer’s  original  home,  plus  large  adjoining 
corn  fields  and  a  number  of  other  host 
plants,  are  about  as  close  to  heaven  as  anv 
lK)rer  could  wish  for  on  this  earth.  Minne¬ 
sota’s  state  entomologist,  T.  L.  .Aamodt,  has 
kept  an  eye  peeled  for  borers  ever  since 
1938  because  he  knew  that  when  the  insect 
got  into  his  territory  it  would  multi|jly 
like  a  comptometer. 

I’he  first  borer,  a  singularly  lonely  speci- 
nun.  seemingly  harmless  and  helpless,  was 
found  by  .\amodt’s  watchers  in  1943  in 
Houston  County  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  Minnesota.  The  next  year,  in  spite  of 
.dl  that  exension  service  workers,  farmers 
and  others  could  do,  it  had  spn-ad  to  18 
counties  in  that  part  of  the  state.  I'liirtv- 
two  counties  suffen-d  from  corn  borer 
chewing  in  1943;  40  in  1946;  and  80  in 
1947.  I'he  only  counties  to  escape  have 
Ix'en  those  few  where  corn  is  rarely  grown, 
in  the  wildernes>  area  of  northern  Min- 
ne>ota. 

The  L  iipredietahle  W  orm 

I’he  bon'i  is  an  eccentric,  and  when  you 
think  vou  have  him  nailed  down,  he  pulls 
a  new  trick.  Even  in  heavily  infested  areas 
he  will  skip  a  farm  or  a  field.  Phillip 
3’eager.  Hazelw(K)d,  Ohio,  says,  “We  never 
had  ’em  beff)re  this  year  although  neigh- 
lH)rs  all  around  had  them.  Now  this  year, 
they  don’t  seym  to  be  going  down  the 
center  of  the  stalk.  They  go  in  and  work 


THE  TELL-TALE  SPOR  of  the  borer,  often  the  first  visible  sign  that  he  is  working 
a  crop.  Why  the  newly-hatched  worms  moke  the  neat  rows  of  bites  is  a  mystery. 

NEWLY-HATCHED  BORERS  on  a  leaf,  many  times  enlarged.  They  take  their  first 
meals  off  the  leaf,  then  enter  the  stalk.  Once  inside,  no  insecticide  can  reach  them. 
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THE  SHORT  AND  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  THE  BORER:  The  female  moth  (top)  and  the  mole 
(left  center)  hove  o  romance.  The  female  lays  the  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  the  caterpillar  hatches,  eats  his  fill  from  stalk  and  leaf  and  ear;  goes  into  the 
pupae  (lowest  in  the  stalk)  stage,  emerges  as  a  moth,  completing  the  vicious  cycle. 


up  t)ie  stallv  to  the  joint  but  won’t  go 
tlirough  the  joint.  They  worli  out  and  bur¬ 
row  up  under  the  sliin  then  bacli  into  the 
stalls.  I  first  noticed  them  about  July  12. 
The  young  tassel  was  fonning  under  the 
leaves  and  the  worm  would  be  just  laying 
there  on  the  tassel.  The  corn  looked  pretty 
bad  and  I  felt  rather  sick  about  it.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  this  rain  we’ve  lx*en  hav¬ 
ing  that  made  the  corn  grow  fast  we’d  have 
bt'en  in  a  hard  way.  Now  I  don’t  think  it 
hurt  us  much  at  all.  When  I  first  noticed 
them.  I  called  the  county  agent.  He  said, 
he  didn’t  know  anything  alx)ut  them  go¬ 
ing  to  the  tops  like  that  and  called  Colum¬ 
bus.  They  said  that  when  they  get  to  the 
top  they  go  into  the  moth  right  away. 
We  had  a  lot  of  pumpkins  in  here  Iasi 
year  and  I  think  they  wintered  over  in 
the  pumpkin  vines.  .Another  thing  in  our 


favor  here  is  that  this  is  good  ground. 
Raised  90  bushel  to  the  acre  last  year  and 
will  probably  turn  right  around  and  do 
the  same  thing  this  year.” 

.4  Borer  .4t  Vi  ork 

A  field  in  which  corn  borers  average 
one  per  plant  may  show  little  effect  from 
the  insect,  but  where  borers  average  three 
to  a  plant  field  corn  yields  have  been  cut 
10  per  cent.  Heavier  infestations  of  10  to 
20  borers  per  plant  will  cause  complete 
loss  of  the  crop.  Light  infestations  are 
more  damaging  in  sweet  corn,  because 
even  lightly  damaged  ears  are  unfit  for 
canning. 

The  first  outward  sign  of  injury  to 
young  corn  plants  will  be  small  scars 
in  the  leaves.  Soon  “ragging”  of  the 
leaves  becomes  evident  as  the  borers 


feed  within  the  unfolding  leaf  whorls. 
Fhen  comes  a  whitish  frass  thrown  out  ol 
borer  tunnel  ofX'nings  in  various  parts  of 
the  stalk,  broken  leaves  resulting  from  the 
tunneling  of  sjnall  borers  in  the  mid-ribs, 
broken  tassels,  and,  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses.  prematurely  lodged  stalks  and 
fallen  ears. 

When  the  infestation  is  heavy  the  bor¬ 
ers  work  so  rapidly  and  the  injury  to  the 
field  is  so  great  that  a  fanner  can  almost 
s{‘e  his  corn  stalks  breaking  down  before 
his  eyes.  In  lightly  infested  fields  there 
usually  are  few  or  no  obvious  external 
injuries  to  indicate  the  presence  of  borers. 

The  nature  of  the  injury  to  a  corn  j)lant 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  stage 
of  development  when  attacked,  ^’oung 
borers  working  in  the  whorl  or  the  tassel 
are  not  too  serious.  But  later,  once  they 
have  entered  the  stalk  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  as  the  ears  are  developing,  the  result 
will  be  small  ears,  “nubbins,”  or  “i  haffy” 
corn,  or  even  no  eaes  at  all.  .\  single 
borer  may  not  consume  enough  of  the 
pith  inside  a  corn  stalk  for  miu  h  external 
damage  to  aj)pear,  but  when  several  bor¬ 
ers  attack  the  same  plant  the  stalk  fre¬ 
quently  is  so  weakeiK'd  that  it  breaks  over 
in  the  slightest  breeze.  Borer>  also  may  so 
effectively  crip|jle  the  tassels  in  a  corn¬ 
field  that  pollination  is  not  complete,  or 
>o  weaken  the  shanks  attaching  the  ear  to 
the  ''talk  that  the  ears  fall  off. 

.\nd  what  a  borer  doesn’t  do  to  a  "talk 
of  corn,  molds  may  do.  Every  borer,  upon 
entering  a  stalk,  leaves  behind  him  a  tiny 
hole  through  which  molds  may  enter  and 
cause  further  damage.  In  fields  heavily 
infested  with  borers,  stalks  are  frequently 
badly  decayed  by  molds  that  multiplied 
in  the  caterpillar’s  burrows  within  the 
plant.  Late  summer  and  fall  rains,  raising 
the  humidity,  favor  the  multiplications  of 
mold  spores  and  their  spreading  and  the 
destruction  of  heavily  infested  plants. 

F’rom  Egg  To  Vi  or  111 

The  private  life  of  the  corn  borer 
breaks  down  into  four  separate  stages: 
fl)  moth  or  adult;  (2)  eggs;  f3)  larva 
or  caterpillar  (the  “borer”  stage)  :  (4) 
pupa  or  nesting  stage. 

If  there  are  any  borers  in  your  corn 
field  they  are  spending  the  winter  as  fully 
grown  caterpillars  )  small  boys  would  call 
them  worms),  largely  in  tunnels  within 
cornstalks.  A  few  might  he  hihernating  in 
the  thick-stemmed  weeds  along  the  edge 
of  the  field  and  a  few  more  in  thick¬ 
stemmed  cultivated  plants  other  than 
corn,  or  even  in  corn  cobs.  Corn  borers 
will  attack  more  than  200  species  of  plant 
in  the  L'nited  States,  including  broom 
corn,  sorghum,  oats,  wheat,  hemp,  potato, 
soybean,  buckwheat,  gladiolus,  dahlia, 
cosmos,  pigweed,  smartweed,  ccKklebur. 
foxtail,  panic  grass  and  other  wild  plants 
growing  in  or  near  infested  corn  fields. 
Usually  infestations  in  these  plants  are 
ven’  light,  for  corn  borers  prefer  corn. 

Young  borers  or  caterpillars,  moths, 
pupae  and  eggs  do  not  usually  survive 
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THIS  DETASSELLING  RIG  was  converted  by  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  into  a  sprayer  for  the 
borer.  A  50  gallon  tank  and  a  four-row  spray  boom  were  added  with  o  self-powered  unit  for  the 
pressure.  A  boom  covering  eight  or  ten  rows  could  be  operated  from  this  machine.  It  is  shown 
in  use  on  hybrid  corn  on  the  Block  and  Abbott  forms.  Walnut,  III.  The  cost  of  the  spray  attachment 
and  labor  for  conversion  was  $1,300.  The  big  advantage  is  that  it  will  operate  in  corn  at  any  height. 
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MAY 

CA/ERSVINTERI NG- 
BORERS  CHANGE  TO 
RESTING  STAGE  (PUPAE) 
IN  OLD  CORN  AND  WEED 
&TALK.S  AND  SIMILAR 
SHELTER 


THE  BORER 


RESTING  STAGE  ORPAiPA 
NATIURAI-  SIZE 


JUNE 

LAST  OVERWINTERING 
BORERS  PUPATE. PUPAE 
CHANGE  TO  MOTHS 
MOTHS  LAY  EGGS 
AND  FIRST  -  BROOD 
BORERS  BEGIN  TO 
HATCH 


B<iGS 


JULY 

SOME  FIRST-  BROOD 
BORERS  F>UPATE  AND 
CHANGE  TO  MQTHS 
MOTHS  l_AY 
SECONEJ-B POOD  BORERS  , 
BEGIN  TO  hatch 

r 


/ 


I  a' 


yyi 


AUGUST 

LAST  OF  FIRST- BROOD 
BORERS  PUPATE  AND 
CHANGE  TO  MOTHS 
SECOND- BROOD  BORERS 
CONTINUE  TO  HATCH 
and  CHANGE  TO 
MOTHS.  MOTHS  LAV 
eGC(€>,  EGGS  match 


SEPTEMBER 

SECOND-  BROOD 
BORERS  COMPLETE 
THEIR  GROWTH 


WINTER  MONTHSi 

OCTOBER  THRU  APRIL 
FULL-GROWN  BORERS 
^INTER  IN  CORN 
STUBlkf  and  stalks  OF 
toRlsI  AND  WEEDS 


\ 


.  I 
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BECAUSE  THE  BORER  keeps  a  time  schedule,  entomologists  con  predict  when  he  is  due  to 
begin  operations  in  on  area.  County  agents  tell  farmers  the  "best  planting"  dotes. 


the  winter.  ()nl\  the  fullv  uroun  rater- 
|)illar  is  hardy  wnough  for  that.  Ovfi-win- 
tering  in  his  galleries  within  the  "tenis 
of  plants,  he  usually  is  not  afTet  ted  hv 
(  hanging  weather  and  low  winter  teni- 
|x*rature.  Here  he  has  a  nice  lony  winter 
^leep  and  he  dot*sn’t  mind  if  it’'  told. 

The  full  grown  laterpillar  is  al>out  an 
inch  long  and  a  Ih  of  an  iiu  h  thi(  k.  It 
has  a  dark  hrowii  or  black  head  and  the 
rest  of  its  lx>d\  ranges  from  a  dirtv  siray. 
to  a  light  brown  or  pink.  ITiere  is  a  row 
of  dark  brown  spots  down  the  hack,  but 
no  stripes. 

During  May  and  June,  as  tempt'iatures 
rise,  the  over-wintered  caterpillars  go  into 


the  pupa  or  nesting  stage,  from  which 
the  moths  will  emerge  10  to  14  days  later. 
During  the  nesting  stage,  while  it  changes 
from  a  caterpillar  to  a  moth,  the  Irorer 
ajjpears  as  a  light  to  dark  reddish  brown, 
spindle-shaped  <  ase.  alxiut  a  half  to  three- 
(|iiarters  of  an  inch  long. 

In  most  states  the  first  moths  appcur  in 
June  and  emergence  (ontinues  into  Julv 
in  the  more  northerly  states.  They  are 
a(  tive  only  at  night  and  will  fly  anywhere 
on  their  own  initiative,  from  farm  to 
farm,  or  even  county  to  tounty.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  won't  be  seen  in  your  corn 
fields,  for  thev  leave  the  corn  Ix-fore  dawn 
to  pen  h  among  the  weeds  or  grass.  rhe\ 


return  to  the  com  after  twilight  to  de- 
[xisit  their  eggs. 

The  life  span  of  the  moth  varies  from 
a  few  days  to  more  than  threx*  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  it  may  traverse  25  or  more 
miles. 

Though  usually  tan  colored,  the  corn 
lx)rer  moth  may  range  from  light  brown 
to  pale  yellow.  There  are  zigzag  dark  lines 
on  the  outer  extremities  of  the  front  wing. 

Two  to  five  days  after  they’ve  pushed 
their  way  out  of  the  pupa  case  they  have 
mated  and  bt'gin  their  egg  laying.  The 
average  female  moth  w'ill  lay  400  eggs, 
though  more  than  1.900  eggs  have  been 
laid  by  some  moths  reared  under  labora¬ 
tory  conditions. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  small,  scale-like 
I  lusters,  of  10  to  25  each,  usually  on 
the  underside  of  the  corn  leaf  along  the 
midrib.  When  two  corn  fields  are  side  hv 
side,  the  moths  that  come  out  in  June 
and  July  will  lay  nearly  all  their  eggs  on 
the  field  with  the  tallest  corn.  Apparent v 
they  prefer  to  deposit  their  eggs  where 
their  chidren  will  have  the  greatest  assur¬ 
ance  of  plenty  to  eat. 

When  first  laid,  the  eggs  are  veiy  tiny 
and  milky  white.  Soon  they  turn  vellow, 
and  then,  from  four  to  seven  days  after 
they  are  deposited,  a  blai  k  spot  develops 
on  each  egg.  This  sjx)t  is  the  head  of  the 
voung  borer  showing  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  sheath  of  the  egg.  Borer  eggs  hatch 
in  three  or  four  days  in  wami  weather 
and  up  to  six  days  in  cooler  weather.  For 
a  short  pe^riod  the  young  borers  pacify 
thi'ir  insatiable  appetites  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  then  they  bore  their  way 
into  the  leaf  whorls  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant  and  become  internal  feeders. 

The  most  vulnerable  periods  in  the  corn 
Ixirer’s  life  is  that  between  the  time  he 
hatches  and  the  time  he  gt'ts  inside  the 
corn  plant.  Three-fourths  of  a  brood  may 
succumb  to  natural  enemii-s  and  unfav¬ 
orable  weather  conditions  during  this  brief 
period  of  a  few  days.  .\nd  it  is  at  this 
time,  while  feeding  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  or  bc'tween  the  leases  in  the  crown 
of  the  jjlant,  that  the  Ixirer  t  an  be  rea<  hed 
with  insecticides.  This  is  the  time  to  lay 
him  low.  Once  inside  the  corn  plant,  the 
borer  is  there  to  stav  until  he  re-emerges 
again  as  a  month. 

Some  Borers  Are  DifTerenl 

I  here  are  corn  lx)rers.  and  then  there 
are  corn  borers,  for  there  are  two  im- 
|X)rtant  strains  of  tin*  [X'st.  The  two- 
generation  strain,  and  the  one-generation 
strain.  In  other  words,  some  go  through 
two  (omplete  life  ( v(  les  from  egg  to 
caterpillar  to  pupa  to  moth — in  a  year, 
while  others  go  through  but  one.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  our  corn  <  top,  the  two  life- 
cycle  strain  is  the  most  common,  which 
means  muc  h  more  (  hew  ing  on  the  nation’s 
corn  fields. 

Dr.  William  Bradley  of  the  U.S.D..\. 
Corn  Borer  Resi'an  h  I.alKiratory  at 
Toledo.  Ohio,  says  there  may  be  as  manv 
as  lour  or  five  different  strains  having 
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as  high  as  possibly  lour  or  hve  grnerations 
a  year.  These  are  rarer  strains.  No  doubt 
variations  in  the  seasons  are  a  determining 
factor  in  the  number  of  generations 
|)ossibIe. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  two-generation 
Ntrain  fatten  themselves  to  the  point  wheu- 
they  are  ready  for  the  resting  stage  by  the 
latter  part  of  July,  In  a  few  days  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  moths  emerge  to  lay  more 
eggs,  the  caterpillars  of  which  become 
mature  in  September  and  early  October, 
ready  to  hibernate  through  the  winter  in 
any  corn  stalks  and  stubble  left  in  the 
field. 

The  single  generation  strain  of  the  borer 
spends  all  summer  growing  to  maturity, 
and  then  passes  through  the  winter 
exactly  as  his  two-generation  cousin. 

C^ontruU  .4re  Tricky 

Controlling  th«‘  borer  is  no  easy  task, 
vet  any  laxity  in  control  can  end  in  dis¬ 
astrous  losses.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heavy 
infestation  of  the  European  corn  borer 
does  not  necessarilv  mean  that  you  can’t 
have  a  profitable  corn  crop. 

It  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  that  corn 
losses  often  are  much  higher  in  areas 
only  recently  entered  by  the  borer  and 
lower  in  regions  where  he  has  lived  many 
vears.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 


One  is  that  farmers  in  newly  infested 
areas  usually  haven’t  learned  to  cooperate 
enough  with  each  other  in  controlling  the 
insect  by  destroying  all  corn  stalks  and 
stubble  after  each  crop. 

The  complete  destruction  of  all  corn 
stalks  as  a  control  might  seem  to  an  Iowa 
farmer  lifce  doing  a  job  the  hard  way. 
But  half  w’ay  measures  don’t  work  on  the 
borer.  The  reason  lies  in  the  borer’s  life 
cycle.  The  caterpillar  over-winters  in  corn 
stalks,  stubble,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
other  coarse  stemmed  plants.  Plowing 
these  under  cleanly  and  completely  will 
kill  nearly  all  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
sharply  curtail  the  egg-laying  moth  j)opu- 
lation  next  June. 

But  if  clean  plowing  is  to  be  effec  tiv(‘. 
ever\'  farmer  in  the  community  must  ct»- 
operate.  Corn  borer  moths  will  fly  many 
miles  to  reinfest  cleaned  up  areas.  .\  single 
unworked  field  can  infest  the  whole 
county. 

In  Ohio  there  is  very  little  spraying  or 
dusting.  The  borer  is  an  old  story  in  that 
state  and  before  insecticides  came  along 
Ohio  farmers  learned  to  discourage  the 
worm  by  plowing  the  stalks  under  and 
other  cultural  tricks.  They  used  to  burn 
the  stalks.  John  Haldennan.  a  Scioto 
County  fanner,  says.  “VVe  either  c  hop  up 
the  stalks  or  turn  them  under  or  feed  the 


BORERS  MATING.  The  female  is  the  larger. 


corn  out  of  the  shock.  We  keep  the  feiu  e 
rows  cleaned  up  and  watch  our  planting 
time.  VVe  think  this  is  the  best  way  in  the- 
long  run  to  whip  the  boror.  If  we  find  a 
neighbor  who  doesn’t  work  with  the  rest 
of  us  we  do  some  plain  talking  to  him.” 

.\11  stalks  must  be  completely  covered 
with  soil.  True,  some  of  the  borers  will 
make  their  way  through  the  soil  to  the 
top  again,  but  if  they  have  no  uncovered 
stalks  to  bore  into  for  protection,  they  will 
die  from  exposure  or  their  natural  enemies 
will  get  them. 

(Continued  on  page  1  1  8) 


THIS  NEW  CUT-OFF  CORN  HARVESTER,  mounted  on  a  large  tractor,  cuts  the  stalk,  snaps  and  husks  the  ears,  delivers 
them  to  the  wagon,  and  shreds  the  cut  stalks  and  delivers  them  to  the  ground.  Its  makers  claim  95  per  cent  of  the 
borers  are  eliminated.  Shredded  stalks  are  good  winter  cover.  Shredder  attachments  are  being  made  for  old  type  pickers. 
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WINTER 


Some  fanners  would  have  yt)u  believe 
that  farming  is  unremitted  toil  from  one 
year  end  to  the  next.  Be  not  taken  in  by 
this  gentle  conceit,  for  after  the  sweat 
and  heat  of  har\est  comes  winter,  a  time 
of  ease  and  sleep  for  the  farmer.  He  does 
his  morning  and  evening  chores,  and  an 
odd  job  now  and  then,  but  when  the  bad 
days  come  and  the  wind  howls  in  the 
chimney,  he  snoozes  with  his  fe(*t  in  the 
oven,  and  the  newest  kitten  purring  in 
his  lap. 

.\nd  well  he  might  take  his  ease,  and 
well  might  his  conscience  be  untroubled 
if  he  has  been  a  wise  farmer  and  pre¬ 
pared  against  the  season.  His  sUnk  will 
be  safe  and  snug,  the  granaiA-  full,  and 
the  hams  hung  in  rows  in  the  smokehouse. 
But  if  he  is  not  prepared,  like  the  fot)lish 
virgin  he  will  pay  for  his  carelessness  and 
his  indolence.  As  he  nods  by  the  fire  the 


dumb  little  field  mice  will  be  burrowing 
beneath  the  snow  to  girdle  his  young 
apple  trees  and  the  disc  and  the  planter 
he  left  in  the  field  will  be  deep  with  red 
rust  when  the  snow  goes  ofif  in  the  sjjring. 

His  g(K»d  wife  may  prod  him  out  of 
his  warm  corner  to  buzz  up  a  pile  of  old 
fem  e  rails  for  the  kiu  hen  stove,  or  he 
may  join  hands  with  a  neighbor  to  cull 
the  woodlot  for  good  trees  to  sled  to  the 
mill.  .\  mild  day*  may  promjjt  him  to 
repair  the  flood  gate  where  the  branch 
lea\es  his  farm,  preparing  against  the 
time  when  the  spring  freshets  will  swell 
the  gentle  stream  to  a  roaring  torrent. 

When  the  country-  roads  glaze  over 
with  hard-packed  snow  he  may  be 
tempted  to  repair  the  broken  runner  on 
the  sleigh  his  grandfather  was  so  proud  of 
when  he  bought  it  in  the  city  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  He  will  make  the  easy 


drive  to  his  neighbor,  the  sound  of  the 
bells  bringing  the  women  folk  to  the  win¬ 
dows.  But  when  the  frost  nips  his  nose 
and  his  ears  he  grows  impatient  with  the 
old  mare,  and  makes  a  mental  note  that 
the  new  coupe  in  the  shed  may  not  be 
as  quaint  as  a  sleigh  with  a  hand  painted 
sunset  in  oil,  but  it  comes  with  a  heater. 

He  eats  big  meals  and  his  wife  indulges 
him  with  the  vittles  he  likes  best.  He  loiters 
at  the  table,  remembering  how  in  planting 
and  harvest  he  ate  and  ran.  He  may  be¬ 
come  a  problem  to  her,  under  feet  the 
better  part  of  the  day,  and  by  the  time 
the  back  of  winter  is  broken,  along  about 
Washington’s  birthday,  he  will  be  happy 
to  start  the  spring  plowing. 

But  if  you  are  not  farm  born,  don’t  be 
taken  in  by  him.  Farming  is  a  snap  in 
winter. 
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Most  farmers  like  a  big  corn 
crop  for  the  extra  cash,  but 
Wayne  Smith  (right)  Tennes¬ 
see  farmer,  boosted  his  per 
acre  harvest  to  148,7  bu,  be¬ 
cause  he  didn*t  like  to  chop 
morning  glories. 


BIG  CORN 


¥X  Iowa  a  150  bushi-l  corn  crop  is  not 
uncommon,  but  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
wliere  they  say  corn  is  planted  on  the 
hillsides  with  a  shotgun,  it’s  a  minor 
miracle. 

Wayne  Smith,  who  lives  on  a  rtK-ky. 
hill  and  dale  farm  near  Knoxville,  did 
it  in  1947,  bettered  his  record  in  1948. 
is  so  cocky  about  his  accomplishment 
that  he  believes  he  can  make  1  75  bushels 
in  1949. 

Smith’s  bi|?  corn  crop  was  inspired  bv 
inorninjn  glories.  .\s  a  farm  boy  swinging 
a  h(x*  in  the  corn  fields,  he  developed 
an  aversion  to  morning  glories.  During 
the  war  when  labor  was  scarce  he  saw 
them  take  over  his  corn  field  and  de¬ 
cided  if  there  was  a  way  to  grow  his 


i(*rn  needs  on  less  acres  he  would  ha\e 
less  morning  glories  to  deal  with.  “I 
Npent  ten  years  fighting  a  battle  to  keep 
even  with  the  morning  glories  in  my 
corn.”  he  said,  “and  I  decided  that  if 
1  could  raise  more  corn  on  less  ground, 
there’d  be  fewer  morning  glories  to  chop 
out  bv  hand.” 

His  reasoning  was  simple  and  realistic 
and  just  as  good  for  the  Iowa  or  Ohio 
or  Michigan  farmer  as  it  is  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  fanner:  “Put  enough  plant  food 
in  the  ground  to  grow  150  bushels  of 
corn,  and  if  you’re  a  good  farmer  and 
the  weather  gives  you  an  even  break, 
vou’ll  harvest  150  bushels.” 

Down  in  eastern  Tennesse,  where  the 
hills  pile  up  on  each  other  and  slopes 
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run  to  .ill  points  of  the  compaNS.  the 
tanners  are  going  to  grass.  Corn  comes 
in  Miiall  patches  three,  four,  and  five 
acres — on  the  small  bottoms.  Bigger 
yields  ha\»‘  been  rung  up  in  the  two-foot 
deep  black  soils  in  the  corn  states  of  tlu‘ 
Midwest,  but  Smith  went  to  bat  with  two 
strikes  on  him.  His  soil  is  thin  and  ex¬ 
hausted;  he  had  to  put  in  .ilmost  every¬ 
thing  the  one  crop  needed.  But  Smith’s 
treatment  is  just  as  good  for  a  100  acre 
field  as  it  is  for  a  4  acre  field — and 
chances  are  the  Midwest  farmers  won’t 
be  plagued  by  morning  glories. 

Smith’s  first  tool  was  a  slide  rule.  .\ 
stub  of  a  pencil  and  the  barn  door  will 
do,  but  Smith,  being  a  civil  etigineer 
in  his  spare  time,  used  a  slide'  rule.  He 
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sat  down  and  went  over  his  situation,  his 
fields  and  their  fertility,  his  needs  and 
what  he  knew  about  growing  corn. 

He  has  a  190  acre  farm,  much  of  it 
so  hilly  that  it  is  kept  in  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  He  runs  118  head  of  cattle  and 
markets  his  crops  via  the  milk  bottle. 
He  puts  up  some  com  silage,  generally 
has  a  few  acres  of  oats,  and  takes  off 
a  crop  of  alfalfa  and  mixed  hay.  He 
nonnally  needs  500  bushels  of  corn  to 
feed  his  herd  and  for  the  eleven  years 
he  has  been  on  his  farm  he  has  planted 
seven  to  twelve  acres  to  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement.  In  1946  he  piit  out  seven 
acres  and  got  a  bumper  crop  of  72 
bushels  per  acre,  a  high  mark  for  Ten¬ 
nessee  where  the  average  yield  is  28 
bushels. 

He  figured  that  if  he  could  harvest  500 
bushels  of  corn  from  half  his  customary 
acreage  he  would  have  less  work,  he 
could  release  a  good  field  to  another 
crop,  and  his  morning  glory  chopping 
would  be  reduced  by  one  half. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  problems 
under  which  east  Tennessee  farmers 
work,  you  must  know  the  soil.  Much  of 
it  on  Smith’s  farm,  as  on  hundreds  of 
other  farms  through  east  Tennessee,  is 
laced  with  outcroppings  of  limestone.  It 
makes  good  pasture,  but  the  spots  in  the 
country  that  will  support  corn  are  as 
scarce  as  Republicans  in  Georgia. 

The  four  acres  he  selected  for  his  ex¬ 
periment  comprise  a  small  flat,  with  gentle 
surrounding  slopes.  The  soil  is  known 
as  Hermitage,  a  development  of  Emery, 
which  in  turn,  is  soil  that  has  drifted 
from  other  slopes  of  heavy,  dark  red  soil. 

The  four  acres  had  been  in  alfalfa 
since  1940,  which  after  six  seasons  was  no 
longer  vigorous.  On  the  four  acres.  Smith 
set  as  his  goal  a  crop  of  125  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  to  produce  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  he  needs  for  his  stock. 

He  took  his  slide  rule  out  of  his  hip 
|X)cket  and  sat  down  to  figure  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  he  would  need  to  grow  125 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  based  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phate  that  each  bushel  takes  from  the 
soil.  He  had  in  front  of  him  a  quantitative 
soil  analysis  made  for  him  by  soil  chem¬ 
ists  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
nearby  University  of  Tennessee  at  Knox¬ 
ville.  He  had  also  the  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Department.  These 
tests  showed  very  low  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  reserves  in  the  soil.  The  pH,  while 
on  the  borderline  for  corn,  was  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Top  soil  analysis  was  pH 
6.7;  subsoil  pH  6.9. 

In  figuring  the  amount  of  plant  food 
needed  for  125  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  he 
used  a  chart  prepared  by  the  American 
Potash  Institute,  Inc.  The  chart  is  based 

‘‘SMITH'S  SYSTEM"  caught  on  fast  in  Knox 
County.  His  kid  brother,  on  a  neighboring 
form  added  some  twists  of  his  own.  There 
ore  four  ears  of  corn  forming  on  this  stalk. 
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on  >ixty  bushels  per  aere.  On  that  basis, 
and  usinR  his  invaluable  slide  rule,  Wayne 
reduced  the  amount  to  that  needed  by 
one  bushel  of  corn.  This  gave  him  1  ..')8 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  .’)9  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  1.16  pounds  of  potash. 
He  multiplied  the  nitrogen  figure  by  12j 
(by  slide  rule  of  course)  and  arrived 
at  a  figure  of  lf>6  pounds  per  acre.  But 
he  didn’t  put  that  much  on  his  soil.  He 
figured  that  the  sun  and  the  rain  and 
thunder  storms  would  supply  twelve 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the  manure 
Hour  tons  per  acre)  would  give  him 
another  forty  pounds  per  acre.  Then,  in 
the  form  of  cyanimide  and  commercial 
fertilizer,  he  spread  163/2  punds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre.  I’hat  gave  him  a  theo¬ 
retical  surplus  of  19/2  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  .Allowing  for  leaching,  he  figured 
that  he  had  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  the 
corn’s  rec|uirements  without  throwing 
away  too  much.  Since  his  corn  showed 
no  signs  of  nitrogen  deficiency,  his  figures 
must  have  bt'en  correct. 

He  followed  the  same  procedure  on 
other  pliuit  food.  His  slide  rule  told  him 


his  corn  would  nec'd  74  pounds  of  pho^- 
phoric  acid.  He  applic'd  99  pounds  per 
acre.  His  corn  would  rer|uire  145  pounds 
of  potash  per  acre,  but  here  he  had  to 
short  his  slide  rule  figures.  The  best  he 
could  do.  so  far  as  potash  was  concerned, 
was  125  pounds  per  acre.  There  wasn’t 
any  more  to  be  bought  in  that  county. 

Having  made  his  calculations,  he 
checked  his  own  figures  against  those  of 
the  University.  University  experts  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  apply  five  hundred 
pounds  of  3-9-6  or  4-8-8  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre;  that  it  be  applied 
deep  or  beside  the  row,  so  as  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  seed.  .A  side  dressing 
of  150  to  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
was  set  up  for  the  later  growing  season. 

Smith  revised  these  figures  upward 
because  he  thinks  the  professors  failed 
to  allow  for  fixation  of  plant  food  in 
the  ground.  It  is  his  theory,  acquired  from 
the  County  E.xtension  Service,  that  while 
fertilizer  must  be  applied  every  year,  you 
must  have  the  variable  range  of  plant 
fo(xl  at  a  high  level,  rather  than  so  low 
(Continued  on  page  1  35) 


SMITH  SAYS  it  takes  no  more  work, 
and  costs  no  more  proportionately,  to 
raise  1  50  bu.  per  acre  on  the  largest 
fields.  In  the  corn  belt,  where  the  soil 
is  richer,  higher  yields  are  probable. 
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UDDER  SUPPORTERS  STOP  SUCKERS  COLD,  whether  they  are  self-suckers  or  older  calves  trying  for  o  between-meol  snack. 
They  also  help  prevent  breakdown  in  heavy  producers  and  protect  udders  from  teat  injuries  that  may  cost  the  owner  his  cow. 


(13rcL6  C^ow6 


BY  GRANT  CANNON 


WITH  the  heavy  uddered,  new  look 
in  dairy'  cows  that  breeders  have 
been  developing  for  the  past  hundred  and 
fifty  years  it  was  bound  to  happen.  Milk 
production  cannot  jump  from  a  few 
quarts  a  day  during  the  summer  to  many 
gallons  a  day  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  udder.  With 
greater  size  and  weight  there  was  bound 
to  develop  udder  breakdowns  and  inju¬ 
ries.  The  old  timers  would  certainly  have 
raised  a  shocked  eyebrow  at  today’s  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  but  brassieres  for 
cows,  udder  supporters  they  are  called, 


were  bound  to  come. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  explosion  of 
your  great-uncle  Hobart  over  such  a  new 
fangled  development,  “Them  critters  sa¬ 
shaying  around  in  canvas  and  buckles 
and  straps.  Next  thing  you’ll  be  doin’  is 
putting  corsets  on  pigs!” 

But  the  old  timers  were  usually  quick 
to  save  a  greenback  and  could  appreciate 
anyone  else  with  the  same  tendencies,  so 
Uncle  Hob  wouldn’t  have  felt  so  badly 
about  the  udder  supporters  if  he  could 
have  talked  with  Lee  Williams,  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Ohio,  who  uses  them.  Williams 


had  lost  two  registered  Jersey  cows  from 
cut  teats  before  he  turned  to  udder  sup¬ 
porters  for  protection. 

“In  the  w’inter  time,”  Williams  explain>. 
“I  keep  the  cows  in  the  barn  most  of  the 
time.  Naturally  they  will  lie  down  anci 
rest  and  when  they  get  up,  some  of  them 
that  have  just  dropped  calves  and  have 
extra  big  udders  are  liable  to  step  on  their 
teats  and  cut  them.  That  is  the  way  I 
lost  Frenchy  and  Daisy.  Both  of  them  cut 
their  teats  so  badly  they  couldn’t  hold 
milk  in  that  quarter.  We  doctored  them 
but  they  got  infection  in  their  udders  and 


I  had  to  sell  them  to  the  yards.  Now  niy  cows  wear  their  udder 
supporters  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  a  month  after  they  calve  and 
it  gives  them  protection.  Come  on  down  to  the  barn  and  I’ll  show 
you  what  the  rig  looks  like.” 

Williams  led  the  way  to  his  immaculate  bam  where  we  were 
soon  joined  by  five  boys,  sons  of  Roy  Tanner,  Williams’  hired 
man,  picking  their  barefooted  way  gingerly  over  the  gravel  drive¬ 
way,  eager  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  shyly  preferring  to  watch 
from  over  the  top  of  the  feed  bin. 

“I’m  using  two  different  types  of  supporter,”  Williams  said, 
pulling  a  white  canvas  harness  and  brown  udder  bag  out  of  a  box, 
“the  Tamm  here  and  a  Jen-Sal  that’s  put  out  in  Kansas  City. 
The  Jcn-Sal  is  built  to  be  used  for  holding  hot  water  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  infected  udders  and  doesn’t  have  the  full  harness  like 
this  one,  but  I  find  I  can  use  it  as  a  supporter  on  some  of  my 
cows  if  they’ve  got  big  enough  hips  to  hold  it  on.  You  can  use 
the  Tamm  for  hot  baths  too,  they  say,  but  I  haven’t  had  any  in¬ 
fection  in  the  herd  since  I  got  them.  I’d  better  knock  on  wood. 
I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any  need  to  mention  it  but,  if  you  are 
using  the  supporters  on  more  than  one  cow,  you  should  cer¬ 
tainly  sterilize  them  before  each  using. 

“They  claim  that  they  help  prevent  udder  breakdown  and 
protect  the  teats  from  barbed  wire  cuts  in  the  pasture  but,  with 
the  Jersey,  we  don’t  get  breakdowns  and  any  farmer  that’s  skraggly 
enough  to  leave  loose  barbed  wire  laying  around  in  his  pasture 
wouldn’t  have  sense  enough  to  buy  an  udder  supporter.  They 
would  be  good  though,  if  you  had  a  blueberry  patch  the  cows 
could  get  into.  Blueberries  will  give  them  some  really  painful 
scratches  and  turn  milking  into  a  wild  animal  act.” 

By  this  time  Delbert,  the  oldest  of  the  Tanner  boys,  had  brought 
in  the  cows  and  Williams  put  on  the  udder  supporters  to  show 
how  simply  it  could  be  done.  The  cows  stood  for  the  fitting  with 
the  placidity  of  club  women  in  a  beauty  parlor.  “When  we  milk 
we  leave  the  harness  on  and  unfasten  the  bag  and  roll  it  back 
so  it  is  out  of  the  way.  It  keeps  the  udder  clean  but  that  isn’t 
so  important  since  we  wash  all  the  cows  anyway.  One  thing  that 
it  will  certainly  do  is  to  stop  a  seif-sucker  cold.” 

Jim  Horace,  of  Sweet,  Kentucky,  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
udder  supp)orter.  “Mind  now.  I’m  not  straight  out  against  udder 
supporters,”  he  says,  “but  they  should  come  with  better  fasteners 
made  of  steel  wire  instead  of  cast  iron.  Maybe  something  like 
the  buckles  on  galoshes.  And  the  instruction  leaflet  should  have 
pictures  to  show  how  to  put  them  on,  not  just  word  directions.” 

Horace  had  tried  one  of  the  udder  supporters  on  a  registered 
Guernsey,  Martha’s  Rose,  who  was  slated  to  go  to  the  market 
because  she  was  a  self-sucker. 

“Martha’s  Rose  didn’t  even  look  at  the  udder  supporter  when 
we  put  it  on,”  he  said.  “She  stood  in  her  stanchion  in  the  milking 
parlor  and  ate  her  grain  while  we  hooked  it  up.  I  hayed  the 
young  stock  and  then  came  back  and  let  her  loose.  She  backed  out 
of  the  stanchion  with  her  head  down  and  then  acted  like  she 
was  in  a  rodeo.  She  bucked  and  kicked  and  ran  into  the  bam 
lot  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  busted  two  of  the  fasteners  and 
kicked  the  udder  supporters  over  her  hind  end.  Well,  I  caught 
her  and  put  her  back  in  the  stanchion  and  got  some  horseblanket 
pins  and  put  the  supporter  right  back  on.  I  gave  her  hay  and 
figured  to  let  her  stay  there  a  few  days  to  get  used  to  it.  By  morn¬ 
ing  she  had  worked  on  that  canvas  bag  until  it  looked  like  ribbon.” 

A  friend  of  Horace’s,  Glen  Boyd,  who  saw  the  whole  show, 
commented,  “Guernseys  are  just  nutty.  I  can  put  a  hula  skirt  on 
a  Jersey  and  they  won’t  care.  You  have  to  use  your  head  when 
you  order  an  udder  supporter,  Jim.  Get  the  right  size.  Nine  out 
of  ten  cows  won’t  mind  them  at  all.” 

One  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  supporters,  William  Tamm, 

!  claims  that  he  has  received  more  kidding  from  his  friends  than  a 
newly  wed  growing  his  first  mustache.  “I  don’t  really  mind,  of 
course,”  Tamm  says,  “because  I  think  I’ve  got  something  that 
[  many  dairvmen  will  find  useful.”  ★  ★  ★ 

f 

?  LIKE  A  DROP  SEAT  UNION  SUIT  the  udder  supporter  buttons  in 
bock.  When  the  vet  prescribes  heat  treatments  for  mastitis  the 
canvas  bag  will  hold  warm  water  around  the  infected  teats.  The  bag 
an  be  rolled  under  for  milking  without  taking  off  the  harness. 


Stop  those  gullies 

-and  make  them  pay  a  profit! 

•  Erosion  had  been  ruining  this  farm.  Much  of  the  valuable  top 
soil  was  already  washed  away.  But  the  owner  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  He  planted  hillsides  and  gullies  with  black  locust 
and  ash  and  built  a  fence  to  protect  young  trees  from  livestock. 
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AFTER 


This  picture  was  taken  two  years 
later.  The  trees  have  taken  hold  and 
show  excellent  growth.  Black  locust 
has  an  extensive  root  system  that 
binds  the  soil  and  reduces  erosion 
damage.  It  improves  the  soil  by  add¬ 
ing  nitrogen.  What  was  once  ruined 
and  w’aste  land  will  give  an  income 
through  production  of  wood  products 
for  home  use  and  sale. 

In  planning  a  soil  conservation 
program,  fence  plays  an  important 
part.  By  replacing  old  fences  with 
new,  long-lasting  American  Fence 
and  relocating  the  fence  so  you  can 
plow  on  the  contour,  you  can  take  the 
first  step  toward  saving  your  valu¬ 
able  top  soil. 

Place  your  order  now  for  fence  and 
other  wire  products  with  your  U  •  S  •  S 
American  Fence  dealer.  He  may  be 
able  to  supply  you  from  stock. 

TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP:  The  more  scrap  — the  more  steel  I 


Send  coupon  for 
New  Free  Booklet 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
Room  408.  Rockefeller  Bids. 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

Please  tend  me  your  booklet, 
“Il’a  Vour  Top  Soil”  which 
tells  how  to  start  a  soil  Abn> 
servation  program. 
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OZARK  VINEYARDS 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

span  of  your  children  and  grandchildren.  As  Tony  Fiori,  who  won 
this  year’s  grape  growing  contest,  says,  “In  Italy  we  know  that 
well-cared-for  vineyards  last  hundreds  of  years.  The  vine  is  not 
like  a  tree,  which  dies  if  you  cut  off  the  top;  you  prune  away 
old  vines  and  let  new  shoots  grow  and  you  have  young  vines 
again.  Always  a  young  vine  with  old,  old  roots.” 

With  great  care  the  new  vineyards  were  laid  out  on  the  gently 
rolling  land  around  Tontitown.  Here  they  need  not  w’orry  about 
terracing  or  following  the  contour,  for  the  drainage  is  gtx)d,  but 
very  gentle.  The  straight  rows  all  run  north  and  south  to  insure 
even  distribution  of  sunlight  to  all  parts  of  the  vines,  and  provide 
for  maximum  movement  of  air  among  them.  Ventilation  is 
essential  to  avoid  rot  and  frost  damage. 

In  Tontitown  there  are  no  hired  hands,  except  for  a  week 
or  two  at  harvest  time.  The  large  families  provide  plenty  of 
labor,  for  the  size  of  the  vineyard  is  tailored  to  fit  the  family 
who  will  operate  it.  Twenty  acres  is  about  the  maximum.  Many 
families  are  sustained  on  ten  or  even  less.  A  young  man  might 
over-expand  with  the  hope  that  he  will  have  a  large  family  but 
most  growers  are  cautious  about  planting  more  than  they  can 
care  for.  As  Fiori  said  of  his  son,  who  returned  from  the  Navy 
and  rented  three  vineyards  to  operate,  “The  young  have  big 
ideas — and  they  sometimes  fool  you  and  carry  them  out.” 

Vines  are  planted  about  seven  to  eight  feet  apart,  in  straight 
rows  that  are  spaced  10  feet  apart.  Some  of  the  older  vineyards 
were  planted  50  years  ago,  in  closer  set  rows,  before  the  wide  use 
of  mechanized  farm  equipment.  These  older  vineyards  must  be 
harvested  with  horse-drawn  sledge  because  of  the  close  spacing 
of  the  rows.  The  cutting  is  set  in  a  foot  deep  furrow  that  has  a 
floor  of  manure  or  nitrogen  phosphate.  The  cutting  is  placed 
with  the  roots  spread  naturally,  to  a  depth  slightly  greater  than 
that  at  which  it  was  set  in  the  nursery.  The  furrow  is  filled  with 
moist  topsoil  which  is  carefully  firmed  with  the  feet.  The  new 
vine  is  pruned  to  one  spur,  which  is  shortened  to  two  buds. 

During  the  first  season  one  cane  is  allowed  to  develop  and  is  tied 
to  a  stake.  When  it  reaches  six  feet  the  tip  is  cut  to  stop  vertical 
growth.  After  the  erection  of  a  trellis,  during  the  dormant  season 
of  the  first  winter,  all  lateral  branches  from  the  new  trunk  arc 
shortened  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the  cane  tied  loosely  to  the 
trellis  wires. 

During  the  second  growing  season  the  shoots  from  the  trunk 
and  spur  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  will.  Blossoms  are  pinched 
off.  Allowing  them  to  bear  the  second  summer  would  not  only 
delay  the  full  harvest,  but  would  permanently  weaken  the  vine 

Because  home  propagation  of  cutting  delays  setting  the  vine¬ 
yard  for  a  year,  most  Tontitown  growers  prefer  to  use  good  nur¬ 
sery  stock  which  is  relatively  inexpensive.  If,  however,  he  has  a 
particularly  vigorous  or  favorite  vine  (and  the  grower  knows 
each  row  and  each  vine  as  an  intimate  friend)  which  he  wishes 
to  propagate,  he  will  produce  his  own  cuttings. 

In  the  third  dormant  season,  and  every  year  thereafter,  the 
vines  must  be  pruned  ruthlessly.  The  old  producing  laterals  are 
cut  away,  leaving  four  new  canes  to  produce  the  crop.  An  un¬ 
pruned  vine  will  kill  itself  with  overgrowth.  An  improperly 
pruned  vine  is  unproductive.  The  mature  Concord  vine  will  sup¬ 
port  about  60  leaf  and  shoot  buds.  Vines  of  unusual  vigor  will 
support  as  high  as  80  buds  on  the  four  canes.  “Pruning  and  tying 
are  the  hardest  work  of  the  year,”  said  Memo  Morsani.  “It  used 
to  be  a  man  could  prune  one-half  acre  a  day,  a  good  pruner,  of 
course;  now  you  must  carry  a  stick  with  you  to  get  any  work  done.” 

Winter  Work 

During  the  frosty  winter  days,  after  the  pruning  has  been  done 
and  the  old  wood  hauled  away,  the  remaining  canes  must  be 
trained  to  the  trellis  wires  and  tied.  A  few  of  the  growers  use  the 
tw’o-wire,  four-cane  “Kniffin  System”  in  which  the  canes  are 
tied  out  straight  on  the  wires.  Most  of  the  growers,  however, 
have  trained  their  vines  to  the  “Fan  System”  in  which  three  wires 
are  used  and  the  four  canes  are  first  looped  over  a  higher  wire  and 
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Jh§,}lBep  Woi^s  the  Year’Rounil 


The  Universal  'Jeep'  is  busy  every  season  of 
the  year— helping  you  get  work  done  on  time 
—  spreading  its  cost  over  more  kinds  of  jobs. 


LEFT— The  sure-footed  4-wheel-  ABOVE  —  The  Universal  'Jeep’ 
drive  ‘Jeep’  gets  you  to  any  part  is  a  4-wheel-drive  tractor  for  all 
of  your  place  in  a  hurry — climbs  kinds  of  field  work,  operating 
steep  grades,  pulls  its  load  pull-type  implements  or,  with 
through  deep  mud  and  sand,  hydraulic  lift,  standard  lift-type 
over  ice  and  snow.  farm  equipment. 


ABOVE  —  The 'Jeep’ easily  pulls  RIGHT — With  power  take-off, 
loads  like  this  2100-lb.  baler  the  'Jeep’  delivers  up  to  30  hp 
and  loaded  wagon.  With  its  through  pulley  or  shaft  drive  for 
wide  speed  range,  the  'Jeep’  will  operating  hammer  mills,  buzz 
tow  your  trailer  to  town  in  a  saws,  silo  blowers,  sprayers  and 
hurry  at  normal  road  speed.  power  mowers. 


ONLY  THE  'JEEP'  HAS  ALL  THESE  FEATURES:  4-Wheel-Drive 


Selective  2-  or  4-wheel  drive — 
6  speeds  forward,  2  reverse. 

Operating  range  from  2  mph  in 
the  field  to  60  on  the  road. 

More  driver  comfort — full-back, 
upholstered  seat,  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers,  folding  windshield. 


Car-size  7-in.  headlights  for  night 
field  work. 

Power  take-off  points  at  rear, 
center  and  front. 

Steel  bed  for  hauling. 

Optional  metal  top  for  winter. 
Optional  hydraulic  lift. 


UNIVERSAL, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  MOTORS  •  TOLEDO  •  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA’S  MOST  USEFUL  VEHICLES 
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FEED  MIXERS 


then  tied  to  the  wire  below.  Most  of  the 
growers  have  experimented  with  both  sys¬ 
tems  and  believe  that  the  “Fan  System”  is 
better  for  them. 

One  of  the  first  plants  which  the  early 
settlers  received  from  Italy  was  the  Italian 
Willow.  Today  they  use  withes  from  this 
tree  to  tie  their  vines.  W'illow  and  fennel 
grass  are  used  in  this  tedious  operation, 
for  which  no  mechanical  substitute  has 
been  devised.  It  is  a  skill  highly  developed 
among  the  older  growers.  The  canes  are 
tied  to  the  trellis  gently  but  securely  to 
protect  the  vines  from  the  winds  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  leaves  and  fruit  will  be 
evenly  exposed  to  the  air  and  sunlight. 
Later  the  vines  themselves  will  reinforce 


I  R  R  I  GAT  E 

For  EXTRA  PROFITS 


FRUIT  TREES 


Planter*  Grades  at  Planters  Prices.  Peach, 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Prune,  Cherry. 

RASPBERRIES  BLACK 

SUNRISE  .  LATHAM  .  CUMBERLAND  . 
NEW  LOGAN  .  INDIAN  SUMMER,  (Red 
Everbearing).  Send  for  your  FREE  Copy 
of  our  1948  ORCHARD  and  GARDEN 
PLANTING  GUIDE. 

DWARF  APPLE  TREES 

On  Mailing  understock  Red  Delicious,  Jona¬ 
than,  McIntosh,  Staymen,  Winesap,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wealthy. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

161  MAIN  STREET  •  PERRY,  OHIO 


Complete  Overhead 
Irrigation  Equipment  for 
FIELD  CROPS 
PASTURES -VEGETABLES 


Our  actual  experiences  in  our  own  300-acre 
"all  irrigated  farm”  plus  our  installations 
throughout  the  country  enable  us  to  determine 
your  requirements. 

THIS  SERVICE  IS  FREE 

Write  for  free  folder  and  literature  on 

•  Complete  installations 

•  Lightweight  portable  pipe  in  steel  or  aluminum 

•  Sprinkler  Heads  from  4  G.P.M.  to  400  G.P.M. 

•  Engine  Pumping  units  all  sizes 

•  War  Surplus  heavy  duty  Diesel  pumping  units 


SPECIAL — NoR-eorr«din(.  non-dtt«rioratint  TtitaliU  tub- 
lag.  V4”  wall.  4''>"  iniidt  diaaiatar.  weight  abeut  two 
peundt  per  feet  ef  length,  for  uee  in  pernianant  aiaine  er 
laterale.  buried  er  above  ground.  Will  eutlive  iren  pipe,  will 
withstand  in  exceee  ef  500  p.t.i.  buretint  preeeure.  bat  ex- 
treaiely  lew  frictlpn  leu  charecterUtice  and  it  watily  In. 
ctalled.  Operntere  regulrino  any  permanent  line  er  mains 
should  be  interested.  Aviilnble  with  ceuplinte.  riur  outlets, 
leu  and  els.  Lower  cost  than  Iren  pipe  only  because  of  large 
War  Surplus  purehau.  Normally  sells  at  several  times  price 
of  Iren  pipe.  All  new  material.  Original  manufacturer 
General  Electric. 


Raise  TURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAVI 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3, 000  in  your 
own  backyard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

DepL  14S  CohimtNis,  Kansas 


VIRGINIA  MORSANI,  OLDEST  CITIZEN  of 
the  town,  with  Father  Schaefer,  the  pastor. 


litigation  Division 

Forestdale,  Cope  Cod,  Massachusetts 


the  ties  with  their  clinging  tendrils.  1  ying 
is,  of  course,  done  year  after  year  with  the 
new  growth.  Repairing  the  trellis,  setting 
in  new  posts,  tightening  the  wires  and  re¬ 
stapling  is  done  after  the  vines  are  pruned, 
but  before  they  are  tied. 

Cultivating  the  Vineyard 

In  the  late  summer,  vetch,  rye,  cowpeas 
or  clover  is  planted  between  the  rows  as  a 
cover  crop  to  prevent  erosion  and  to  add 
humus  and  fertility  to  the  soil.  Spring  cul¬ 
tivation  starts  in  late  April  or  May  before 
the  cover  crop  starts  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  soil.  The  crop  is  turned  under  with 
a  shallow  turn  plow  and  a  long-handled 
hoe  is  used  to  chop  out  the  weeds  and 
straggling  peas  or  vetch  that  are  growing 
on  the  row  between  the  vines.  Diseased 
grapes  known  as  mumies  are  turned  under 
so  that  the  new  crop  is  not  infected.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  rows  are  disced  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  Most  of  the  work  is  done 
with  tractors  and  modern  machiner\-,  but 
Tontitown  still  has  many  horses  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  old  narrow-row  vineyards. 

Francisco  Baudino,  who  describes  himself 
as  a  one-horse  farmer,  pats  his  chestnut 
mare  affectionately  and  says,  “We  manage 
to  take  care  of  20  acres  of  grapes  togeth¬ 
er.”  This  would  be  a  large  vineyard  even 


CAHLE  SHEEP 
*  AND  HOGS 

by  U.  S.  D«pt.  of 
AffTlculturo,  Stato  Dopta. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
PUabla.  ruat-realatant  ateel. 
•ROER  NOWt — PRICES 
INCLUDE  NUMBERINQl 


Quantity  Price  Quantity  HoR-Sheep  Cattle 
lOO  SI. SO  so  St.4S  St. SO 

soo  e.eo  too  2.4S  a.so 

tOOO  10.80  300  S.SS  S.SO 

P.O.B.  Newport.  Ky.  Applicator  St.SS 

fttAmptng  name  and  address  on  any  quantity  ear  taga.  81.50 
OTHER  PRICEB  ON  REQUEST  SEND  POB  CIRCULAR 
Notional  Bond  B  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  6*826,  Newport*  Ky. 


Live  stock  profits  are  too  im* 
portant  to  lose  because  of  poor 
slipshod  mixing  methods. 
Scottdel  Mixers  are  available  in 
four  models  and  three  sixes.  25 
bushels  (1000  tbs.)  45  bushels 
(1800  lbs.)  80  bushels  (2500  lbs.) 
Write  for  catalog. 

SCOTTDEL,  Inc. 

DEPT.  J  SWANTON,  OHIO 


Ootigned  for  the  averoge  form* 
er,  smoll  poultryman  and  game 
breeder.  Used  for  pedigroo  work 
by  such  loading  broodors  ot 
Porks'  Barrod  Rock  Farm,  In* 
diun  River  Poultry  Farm,  H.  S. 
and  M.  E.  Twicholl  ond  many 
othori. 


Write  tiMiay  tur  ciiuiog 
of  the  American-Lln- 
coin  * ’Three-ln-One* ' 
Incubators.  There  is  a 
slse  to  ault  every  need 
from  8  S  to  S .  000  eggs  ■ 

AMERICAN-LINCOLN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

AH.  045  Somerset  Street.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
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.  .  .  WHY  BUY  THE 
GARDEN  TRACTOR? 


THE  CLINTON 


IT’S  POWERED 
BEST  WHEN 
CLINTON  POWERED 


ijASTEB 


Special  Products  Div. 
The  LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  Co 

806-5  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,0 


CLINTON  MACHINE  CO 

CLINTON,  MICHIGAN 


with  tractors.  Some  of  the  horse-cultivat¬ 
ed  vineyards  still  practice  the  old  system 
of  planting  a  row  of  vegetables  between 
the  rows  of  grapes,  which  would  be  im¬ 
possible  if  a  tractor  were  used. 

V>’e  Bought  Bordeaux 

Each  spring,  about  a  week  before  buds 
open,  the  Bordeaux  spraying  begins.  The 


Winter,  Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  •  • 


VrrXItlOWlHO 


Father  Pietro  Bandini 


"Perhaps,  in  lime,  I  can  go  bock  again  to 
my  other  work,"  Pietro  Bandini,  founder  of  Ton- 
tilown  said  in  1908,  "but  this  is  so  big,  this 
little  place ...”  Father  Bandini  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  Mayor  of  the  village  and  was  con- 
sufled  on  all  matters.  He  influenced  the  railroad 
to  bring  a  spur  line  to  the  town  and  managed 
to  get  a  post  office  for  his  people.  But  most 
important  to  him  was  his  job  as  village  priest. 

Father  Bandini  was  born  of  a  noble  family 
in  Forli,  Italy,  in  1853.  He  studied  for  the 
priesthood  and,  after  his  ordination,  he  began 
leaching.  He  rose  rapidly  within  the  church 
and,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  made  president 
of  a  college  in  Tuscony.  His  essays  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Italian  emigrant  led  the  government 
of  Italy  to  send  him  to  New  York  to  further  his 
studies. 

In  America  Father  Bandini  organized  the  St. 
Raphael  society  to  help  the  Italian  emigrants, 
and  worked  very  closely  with  the  immigration 
service  of  our  government.  It  was  during  this 
lime  that  he  met  many  of  the  settlers  on  their 
way  to  Sunnyside,  Arkansas.  Learning  that  these 
people  were  in  trouble,  he  hurried  to  help  them 
— and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  their  leader. 

His  work  in  this  obscure  village  did  not  go  un¬ 
noticed.  In  1905  the  Italian  Ambassador  visited 
Tontitown.  Queen  Margherila  and  Pope  Leo  XIII 
sent  him  presents  and  the  Italian  government 
hod  a  special  gold  medal  struck  for  him. 

When  asked  if  he  regretted  giving  up  his 

former  life,  he  smiled  and  said,  “It  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  though  I  had  left  a  larger  for 
o  lesser  career." 

Father  Bandini  died  in  1917  and  is  buried 

with  his  people  in  Tontitown.  "He  was  the  love¬ 
liest  man  I  have  ever  known,"  said  one  of  the 
colonists,  “he  was  so  proud  of  us,  we  just  had 
to  make  good." 


5AVKIH6 


MOVfiNC 


SEE  rOUK  DEALER 
NOW  for  demon¬ 
stration  and 
Best  Delivery  I 


Buy  a  Choremaster,  the  all-season,  all¬ 
purpose  garden  tractor.  Gain  dozens 
of  added  uses  for  snow  removal,  grass 
and  weed  cutting,  cultivating,  hauling 
and  many  other  household,  farm  and 
garden  tasks. 

Write  for  attractive,  detailed  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

*146“  *15700 

Drorision  Mode  with  standard  •  with  mercui 

^  n.io\itv  Periormonce 

'  .  ...  OricD  Attachments  Extra. 


mixture  contains  approximately  four 
pounds  bluestone  (copper  sulphate),  six 
pounds  of  dehydrated  lime,  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and  50  gallons 
of  water.  The  spraying  continues  at  two- 
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week  intervals  until  the  grapes  are  almost 
ripte.  After  the  fruit  is  formed  a  pound  of 
resin  fish-oil  soap  is  added  to  each  50- 
gallon  mix  to  make  it  stick  to  the  grapes. 
If  any  leaf  hoppters  are  found  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  the  farmer  adds  nicotene  sulphate  to 
his  spray  to  liquidate  them. 

Spray  is  applied  with  a  tractor-drawn, 
canopied  power  spray.  The  canopy,  plus 
multiple  nozzles,  assures  penetration  to 
every  part  of  leaf  and  vine.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  expensive  operation,  but  the 
Tontitown  growers  know  that  it  is  a  poor 
place  to  economize. 

Marketing  the  Crapes 

Packaging  of  small  baskets  for  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  tapered  off  after  1921  when  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  built  a  plant 
in  Springdale  and  started  buying  grap)es  by 
the  ton.  Now  housewives  in  Fayetteville 
complain,  “Here  in  the  heart  of  the  grape 
country,  we  can’t  buy  a  basket  of  grapes 
for  jelly!”  This  is  not  altogether  true,  but 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  buy  grapes  direct  from 
a  Tontitown  grower.  He  has  learned  that 
the  difference,  if  any,  between  what  he  can 
get  from  the  retail  market  and  what  he 
gets  by  the  ton  is  more  than  consumed  by 
the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  into  the 
small  baskets.  He  now  picks  into  25-pound 
lugs  and  almost  100  per  cent  of  his  crop  is 
contracted  for  in  advance  by  the  Welch 
Company.  During  prohibition  the  market 
went  so  low  for  grapes  that  the  more  grow¬ 


ers  picked  the  more  money  they  lost  on  the 
cost  of  picking  and  packing  done.  Some 
of  the  men  were  about  ready  to  pull  up 
their  vines  and  try  a  new  crop.  One  year 
Memo  Morsani  took  out  a  truckload  and 
offered  them  at  a  nickel  a  basket,  with 
baskets  costing  two  cents,  and  couldn’t 
get  buyers.  With  the  opening  of  the  winer¬ 
ies  the  grape  market  improved.  A  f>eak 
year  was  1946  when  the  crop  sold  for 
$128.00  a  ton.  With  vineyards  producing 
from  three  to  five  tons  of  grapes  an  acre, 
Tontitown  was  prosperous. 

Harvesting  is  one  of  the  few  operations 
that  requires  the  hiring  of  outside  labor. 
If  the  harvest  is  delayed  too  long  after  the 


grapes  are  ready  or  if  there  is  too  much 
rain  just  before  they  ripen,  the  grapes  swell 
to  the  jjoint  of  bursting,  or  cracking  as  the 
growers  call  it.  Some  of  the  growers  have 
their  spraying  done  for  them,  trading  their 
labor  during  pruning  and  tying  season  for 
the  spray  work. 

Splurge  With  Manure 

The  people  of  Tontitown  have  brought 
with  them  the  European’s  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  animal  fertilizers.  Mary  Maestri, 
sitting  in  her  kitchen  where  she  is  reputed 
to  produce  the  best  Italian  food  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  says,  “In  the  early  days  when  a  man 
had  some  extra  money,  and  wanted  to 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 

More  Eggs  — More  Meof  — less  feed  Through  Superior  Profit  Breeding 


“BEST 

UNDER  THE 
SUN” 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Be  lure  of  top  prteee  for  your  eici  and  meat.  Sunbeam'a 
telettire  breedlag  produce!  better  chlcki  tbat  lira,  ma¬ 
ture  gulcitar  and  pow  atronger.  That'!  why  we  are  able 
to  guarantee  100%  lire  delirery  plus  90%  llrablllty. 
Tour  choice  af  IT  popular  breed!.  Seied  chick!  arallabla. 
Satiafactlon  guaranteed. 


Ralae  atrong.  healthy  chlcka  noted  tor  their  llrablllty 
and  outatandlng  egg  and  ONat  qualltlea — qualltlea  de- 
releped  through  yeara  of  aelectire  breeding  In  an  Ohio- 
C.  8.  Pullorum  Controlled  Hatchery. 

Get  the  moat  out  of  your  teed  dollar.  Streta  production 
efScleney.  Top-quality  Sunbeam  chlcka.  backed  by  three 
generation!  of  poultry  experience,  lire,  lay  and  par 
under  any  market  condltlona. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY  •  BOX  40 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Write  today  tor  our  big  new 
colorful  catalog  and  learn  why 
Sunbeam'a  healthy,  top-quality 
chirk!  can  bring  you  bigger. 

BDore  dependable  proflta.  Com¬ 
plete  Information  on  all  breed! 
plu!  1949  price  Hat  Included. 

Send  TODAY  for  your  free 
copy. 

•  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


SMALL  BARN 


to  RIDGE 


RAFTERS 


^  Continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge,  Rilco  Rafters  eliminate 

the  weak  joint  between  roof  and  wall,  common  in  all  ordinary  farm 
buildings.  Rilco  Rafters  are  engineered  for  maximum  load  bearing 
strength,  wind  resistance  and  durability. 

The  design  of  Rilco  Rafters  gives  you  more  hay  tonnage  in  the  same 
loft  area  . . .  post  free  Rilco  construction  gives  you  more  usable  floor  space 
in  every  type  of  farm  building.  There  is  less  waste  overhead  space  to  be 
heated  in  brooder,  poultry  and  hog  houses.  Rilco  Rafters  provide  modern 
buildings  that  help  up-to-date  farmers  operate  more  profitably! 

Rilco  Rafters  are  factory  built  for  fast,  easy  erection.  See  your  dealer 
about  Rilco,  or  write  to: 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

1396  FIRST  NATIONAl  RANK  BUIIDIN6  •  ST.  PAUl  1,  MINNESOTA 
tarlern  Olvlaien:  WIIKES-AAME,  PA.  •  Mfqafwrn  Oiviaiow;  SUTHIRtIN.  ORE. 
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^  See  it  j 
before  you  buy! 


There’s  a  new  Garden-All  model  waiting  for  your  inspection. 
It’s  the  sensational  new  "Culti-Vette”  . . .  Garden-All’s  answer 
to  the  needs  of  most  gardeners!  The  "Culti-Vette”  has  many 
features  usually  found  only  in  heavier,  more  expensive  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  as:  Individual  Drive  and  Power  Turn,  with  Indi¬ 
vidual  Wheel  Clutches;  Positive  Drive,  with  V-Belts  and 
Pulleys  the  only  moving  parts;  l6-inch  Plant  Clearance;  Vari¬ 
able  Tread  Width  —  18  to  28  inches.  And  it’s  economically 
priced,  too.  Get  a  demonstration  from  your  Garden- All 
dealer  at  your  earliest  opportunity! 


GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR,  INC., 

Dept.  Q 

110  W.  Union  St.*,  Liberty,  Ind. 


make  a  splurge,  he  didn’t  buy  his  wife  a  new  dress  or  a  hat.  Oh 
no!  He  sent  to  Kansas  City  and  bought  a  carload  of  manure  from 
the  stockyards  for  his  land.  You  couldn’t  wear  it,  but  everyone 
knew  that  you  had  it  on  your  land  and  they  envied  you.” 

Today  the  growers  use  cover  crops  and  chicken  manure  as 
the  main  fertilizers.  If  they  are  unable  to  get  the  manure  they 
buy  a  4-12-4  fertilizer  and  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per 
acre.  They  fertilize  in  the  fall  when  they  sow  their  cover  crop, 
and  sometimes,  if  they  have  the  manure,  give  their  land  an 
extra  portion  in  the  spring  when  they  plow  under  the  cover  crop. 

Insurance 

Ten  years  ago  a  new  industry,  the  raising  of  broilers,  was 
started  to  supplement  the  grape  industry'.  Gene  Ardemagni  de¬ 
cided,  back  in  1936,  that  it  would  be  good  to  have  a  second 
cash  crop  to  back  up  the  grapes  in  case  of  failure.  ‘T  started  out 
with  a  few  hundred  White  Wyandotte  chicks,”  Ardemagni 
recalls,  “and  found  that  I  could  do  all  right  with  them.  Since 
then  I  have  built  up  my  brooder  houses  to  where  I  can  handle 
around  five  thousand  chicks  at  a  time  and  I  brood  four  batches 
a  year.  We  use  the  fertilizer  on  our  grapes  and  gardens  and  we 
are  protected  if  we  have  a  bad  grape  year.  This  year  is  a  good 
example  of  how  it  works  out. 

“I  didn’t  plan  to  raise  any  chicks  this  summer  because  I  have 
found  that  they  don’t  eat  as  well  or  fatten  as  quickly  during 
the  hot  months.  But  along  about  May  we  had  a  freak  hail  storm 
and  it  ruined  my  chances  for  a  grape  crop  along  with  the  other 
vineyards  in  a  strip  on  this  end  of  town.  It  was  a  little  late  but 
I  was  able  to  get  five  thousand  chicks  and  they  will  help  out  a 
lot.  With  all  this  rain  filling  out  the  grapes  to  where  they  are 
cracking  some  of  the  other  boys  are  glad  they  have  some  chickens 
to  tide  them  over,” 

Ardemagni’s  comfortable  frame  house  is  on  the  east  side  of 
town  where  the  hail  hit.  The  house  itself  has  no  basement,  but 
beside  it  is  a  concrete  cellar  that  looks  a  little  like  a  bomb  shelter. 
Remembering  the  tornado  that  hit  the  town  the  first  year  and 
killed  one  of  the  colonists,  the  family  prefers  to  have  their  under¬ 
ground  room  away  from  the  house  and  easily  available.  In  this 
cellar  are  shelves  of  canned  beans,  com,  tomatoes,  fruits  and  jel¬ 
lies  and,  of  course,  wine  which  the  family  has  made. 

The  Blood  of  the  Vine 

There  are  three  wineries  in  Tontitown,  the  two  big  ones  owned 
by  the  Granatta  and  Montegani  families  which  produce  commer¬ 
cial  fortified  wines,  and  a  small  one  owned  by  Dick  Taldo,  who 
makes  a  very  fine  natural  red  wine.  They  do  not  sell  much  wine 
in  Tontitown,  for  everyone  makes  their  own. 

“Making  wine,”  according  to  Tony  Fiori,  “is  easy  as  ABC. 
If  you  kill  a  hog,  any  damfool  can  make  sausage!!  The 
same  with  wine. 

“Grapes  have  to  be  dead  ripe  and  full  of  sugar  for  wine,” 
Fiori  says.  “^Vhen  we  pick  for  market  we  leave  some  for  wine.  A 
couple  weeks  later  we  pick  them.  Then  we  crush  them,  stems 
and  all,  either  in  a  grinder  or  by  tamping  them  out  in  a  barrel 
with  the  bare  feet.  VVe  don’t  press  out  the  juice;  we  put  the  pulp 
and  stems  and  juice  in  a  big  vat  and  let  it  lay  there  four  to  six 
days.  We  don’t  add  any  sugar  or  water  or  yeast,  just  the  juice. 
The  pulp  and  stems  all  come  to  the  surface  and  then  we  draw 
off  the  wine  from  the  bottom  slowly  and  put  it  in  barrels.  No 
sugar,  no  water,  no  nothing,  just  the  wine  in  the  clean  barrels. 
It  ferments  there  for  two  or  three  days  without  the  bung.  Then 
we  put  in  a  bung  with  a  little  hole  in  it  and  a  tube  with  one  end 
in  the  hole  and  the  other  in  a  glass  of  water.  As  it  ferments  the 
gas  goes  through  the  tube  and  bubbles  out  of  the  water.  In  about 
six  or  seven  days  it  stops  bubbling  and  we  know  the  fermenting 
is  through.  Then  we  put  in  a  new  bung  and  seal  it  up  tight  and 
it  is  ready  to  drink. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Fiori  admits,  “when  it  comes  from  the 
vat  into  the  barrels  it  is  good  to  drink  and  will  make  you  drunk 
if  you  don’t  watch  out.  I  like  the  new  wine  myself.  There  are 
some  people  who  like  very  old  wine  and  some  people  who  hear 
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Test  Your  Land 
For  Vital  Soil  Needs 


Farmers,  county  agents  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
perts  throughout  the  country  report  far  greater 
yields  at  less  cost,  from  proper  testing  and  feeding 
of  soil.  You,  too,  can  increase  your  returns  from 
the  same  acreage  and  save  money  on  fertilizer  by 
testing  your  soil  NOW  for  the  crops  you’ll  plant 
next  spring.  The  first  step  to  bigger  yields  on  your 
land  is  correct  testing  instead  of  guessing . . .  and 
the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  enables  you  to  make  all 
the  tests  you  need,  easily  and  quickly  —  no  waiting 
for  samples  to  be  sent  away  and  returned. 

Get  Back  $3.00  or  More 
^  from  Every  Fertilizer  Dollar 

Test  your  soil  and  get  back  $3.00  or  more  from 
every  dollar  you  spend  for  fertilizer.  Trials  on 
^  i  seven  fields  proved  that  every  $14.42  spent  on 
potash  and  phosphate  paid  off  $43.00  in  extra  crop 
yield.  In  Maine,  testing  and  fertilizing  pastures 
1^^  increased  milk  production  of  a  herd  from  33,000 

lbs.  to  43,400  lbs.  This  brought  $370.00  additional 
milk  receipts  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  $74.00  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  —  $296.00  extra  profit  just  by  following  soil 
tests !  In  Tennessee,  cost  of  wheat 
dropped  from  69c  a  bushel  without  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  32c  a  bushel  with  fertilizer. 

Easy  to  Use— Expert  Results 

(No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed) 

Simple,  easy-to-understand  instruc¬ 
tions  in  every  kit.  You  don’t  have  to 
know  chemistry  —  just  read  and  com¬ 
pare  colors.  In  ten  minutes  you’ll  learn 
more  about  your  soil  than  in  a  lifetime 
[  of  farming. 

Your  Soil  Is  Your  Most 
Valuable  Asset 

Your  soil  is  100%  of  your  farm  — 
all  of  your  implements,  buildings, 
stock  are  worthless  unless  your  soil 
produces.  The  Sudbup^  way  helps 
you  to  harvest  maximum  returns 
from  your  land  NOW  while  building 
the  soil  for  the  future ! 

This  is  the  progressive  way  to 
farm,  so  don’t  wait  —  send  this  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  Sudbury  Kit  today. 
You’ll  use  it  every  season  for  years. 

MAIL  COUPON  RIGHT  AWAYI 

^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmf 

I  SUOIORT  LAIORATORY,  lOX  tU.  SOUTH  SUOIORY,  MASl  I 
I  I 

I  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  ordered  I 
I  below;  I 

I  . deLuxe  Professional  Models  @  $22.30  { 

□  Enclosed  is  $ .  Send  C.O.D.  | 

Send  order  prepaid.  L_|  plus  postage.  | 


VATt* 


iyORjjJ 


Failure  to  Test  Soil  Costs 
Illinois  Farmers  $5,000,000 

Illinois  farmers  could  have  been  five  million 
dollars  richer  in  1947  if  they  had  tested 
their  soil  and  applied  the  right  kinds  and 
amounts  of  fertilizer,  instead  of  guessing. 
In  making  this  estimate,  soil  testing  special¬ 
ists  said  that  accurate  testing  saves  the 
average  farmer  $50.00  for  every  $1.00  spent 
on  testing;  it  also  increases  food  production 
by  using  every  ton  of  fertilizing  material 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


it  Save  Time,  Effort,  Money— 

wasted  by  using  wrong  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizer.  Harvest  bumper  crops  in  every 
field  next  summer. 

it  Raise  Healthier  Stock— 

Experiment  station  tests  and  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  breeders  show  it  is  profitable  to 
test  and  fertilize  meadows  and  pastures. 

Herds  grow  faster,  heavier  and  healthier 
when  grazing  on  tested,  fertile  soil.  Poor 
soil  can  even  cause  poor  breeding. 

it  Avoid  Insects,  Blight,  Etc.— 

Crops  on  unbalanced  soil  are  more  susceptible 
to  insects,  blight,  etc.  Well-balanced  soil  means 
less  expense  for  spraying  and  other  care. 


Everything  Needed  for  Hundreds  of  Tests 

This  deLuxe  Professional  Soil  Test  Kit  is  exactly 
the  same  kit  furnished  county  agents,  gov’t,  depart¬ 
ments,  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  progressive 
farmers  everywhere.  Contains  test  tubes,  corks,  built- 
in  test  tube  rack,  funnels,  filters  and  solutions  enough 
for  hundreds  of  tests.  Kit  tests  for  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash  and  pH  (acidity  or  whether  lime  is 
needed).  Complete  directions  include  charts  showing 
needs  of  125  farm  crops,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  etc.  Handsome 
butternut  chest  will  last  a  life- 
time.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Tt  IB  Prepare  now 

hi  ' for  bigger,  bet-  30 

/  ter  crops! 


How  Corn  Earg  Are  Affected  by 
Lack  of  Proper  Fertilizer g 

1.  This  car  Brown  on  tested,  fertile  soil. 

2.  Elar  from  soil  lackinB  nitroBen. 

3.  From  soil  low  in  phosphorus. 

4.  Immature,  from  potash  starvation. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  626,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

ITorld’g  Largegt  Makerg  of  Soil  Tegting  Equipment 


Dgalrrt  Writ*  for  Sptciaf  Offer 


fLEBUmE'HIDl 


Cut  Your  Building  Costs 
with 

Amazing  Multi*Duty  Planer 


about  old  wine  and  want  to  drink  it 
because  it  is  expensive.  One  fellow  came 
to  me  and  said,  ‘I  would  like  some  real 
old  wine,  price  no  object.’  I  said,  ‘I  can 
get  you  some  but  you  won’t  like  it.’  This 
fellow  says,  ‘Okay,  so  it  taste  like  slop  to 
me,  I  still  want  some’.” 

The  Second  Wave 

An  Italian  school  boy,  so  the  story  goes, 
was  asked  by  his  geography  teacher  to 
name  the  important  cities  in  America. 
Without  hesitation  he  answered,  ‘‘New 
York,  Chicago  and  Tontitown.”  This  may 
be  fiction,  but  it  is  true  that  Italians,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Italy  and  America,  heard  of  Tonti- 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DAIRYMEN! 


ScientUtS  Say, :  — 

Never  Plant  Legumes 
Without  Inoculation 


The  demand  picture  in  dairying 
is  the  best  in  historv 


To  assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
ar)d  fertility  restoring  power, 
experts  universally  recommend 
inoculation  of  clover,  alfalfa, 
lespedezo,  peas,  beans,  vetch, 
lupines  and  oil  other  legume 
seedings.  Inoculation  costs  only 
o  few  cents  on  acre  with 


Milk  production  is  lagging  behind 
national  needs,  which  means  a  good 
future  for  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
dairy  industry. 

Higher  birth  rates  and  longer  life 
span  have  added  to  our  human  popu¬ 
lation  and  to  the  demand  for  dairy 
products. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  cow  population  on 
farms.  And  unless  this  continued 
downward  trend  is  halted  now,  the 
milk  deficiency  will  continue  to  grow. 

Dairying,  as  a  long-range  source  of 
farm  income,  never  has  been  more 
attractive.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  milk,  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
show  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the  steadi¬ 
est  year-round  source  of  income — in 
addition  to  the  benefits  to  the  soil — as 
compared  to  most  grain  cropping. 

All  this  is  encouraging  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  planning  for  the  future. 

Now  is  the  time  to  review  feeding 
and  management;  survey  the  dairy 
farm  with  a  view  to  increasing  herds ; 
and  take  advantage  of  the  best  long- 
range  dairy  marketing  prospects  ever 
known  in  this  country. 

Yours  for  a  prosperous  future  in 
Dairying,  International  Association 
of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  Barr 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AdverUsement 


Fomeut  for  <onvoiiion<o,  #<onoiny  ond  potoncy,  LEGUME- 
AID  it  familiar  la  Ihowtandt  of  formori  at  “Tho  Inoeuhnt 
in  thn  Carton."  Tho  unique  innor- 
lined  packag#  ofllcianlly  dolivort 
fy  lotted,  taberatory  checked 

^  S  O  tlroint  of  nodule  forming  bacteria 

that  do  the  work.  Atk  your  teed 
dealer  for  information,  or  write 
direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Columbus  2,  Okie 


1310  Chesapeake  Avenue 


Champion  Bloodlines 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

from  famous  Prize  Gond  and 
Fastuon  Model  blood  lines. 

Write  for  tirtular  QW  and  prices  I 

Boebel  Farms 

NAPERVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

Breeden  and  Shipperg  of  Regigtered 
Hereford  Hogg  and  Holgtein  Cattle 


FRANCISCO  BAUDINO  GROWS  most  of  his 
own  food.  Grapes  are  his  big  cash  crop. 


town  and  some  of  them  migrated  there. 
Francisco  Baudino,  working  in  a  shoe  shop 
in  northern  Wisconsin,  read  of  Tontitown 
in  the  church  paper.  “I  had  gone  to  Wis¬ 
consin  right  after  I  landed  from  Italy  to 
find  work.  I  was  a  cobbler  in  Italy  and 
some  of  the  Italians  in  New  York  told  me 
that  I  might  find  work  there.  I  walked 
the  streets  and,  one  day,  I  see  a  shoe  shop 
and  the  old  cobbler  has  much  work  piled 
up  around  him.  I  couldn’t  ask  for  work 
since  I  can’t  yet  speak  English,  so  I  point 
to  the  shoes  and  I  point  to  me  and  start 
working  on  a  pair.  The  owner  watched  me 
a  while  and  then  nodded  his  head  yes.  I 
worked  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  and 
then  sent  back  to  Italy  for  my  wife  and 
children.  She  was  not  too  happy  up  there 
in  the  north,  so  when  we  read  of  Tonti- 
towTi  we  decide  to  move  here  where  it 
would  be  a  little  like  our  old  home.” 

Baudino  says  his  wife  was,  ‘‘The  best 
cook  who  ever  walked  this  earth.  .And  so 
economical!  She  wasted  nothing.  If  she 
had  a  little  left-over,  like  meat  which  does 
not  look  so  appetizing,  what  does  she  do? 
She  boils  the  big  sweet  onion,  and  when  it 
is  tender  slips  the  cups  from  it.  She  chops 
the  left-over  meat  with  maybe  some  of  the 
herb  and  moistens  it  with  the  tomato  paste, 
and  stuffs  it  into  the  onion  cups.  Over 
them  she  spoons  some  of  the  salsa  that 
she  makes  from  the  meat  juices  and  tomato 


RAISE 

HAMSTERS 


^•rkthir«»  •  .  .  Carlot  Crond  Champions,  aisht 
stroighr  yoors  at  Chicogo. 


The  new  wonder 

Often  called  Toy  Bears. 
Delightful  pets  . . .  Every- 
>  I  one  wants  them...Labo- 

k  /  ratories  need  thousands. 

^  Clean,  odorless.  Raise 

anywhere.  Profitable  and  interesting. 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature. 
Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Earkshirat  .  .  .  hova  won  mora  Pork  Carcass 
Championships,  in  tha  post  25  yoors,  then 
oil  othar  broods  combinod.  This  includos 
both  Champion  and  Rosorvo  at  tho  lost  two 
Intornationals. 


Borkshiros  havo  19%  moro  loan  in  tho  loin, 
10.6%  moro  moot  in  tho  horn,  12.4% 
thinner  covering  of  fat  over  tho  bocks 
occording  to  Cornell  University  tests. 


Berkshire  brooding  has  boon  domi¬ 
nating  tho  Groat  Indiana  ton  litter 
'.ontost  and  show. 


Borkshiros  ore  tho  leading  moot  typo 
brood.  Give  chooper  gains  .  .  .  moro 
voiuoblo  on  tho  morkot. 


315  Westport  Rood 


Kootos  Ci>y,  Mo. 


paste  and  a  bit  of  white  wine.  I  hen  she 
puts  in  the  oven  for  a  little  while  to  bake 
slowly.  Over  it  she  sprinkles  the  grated 
cheese.  It  looks  and  tastes  so  good!” 


From  Tontitown  to  Anzio 

When  the  wars  came  the  boys  of  Tonti' 


THE  CHURCH  AND  PARISH  HOUSE  are 
framed  by  the  pillars  of  the  school  belfry. 


town  had  no  question  as  to  which  side  they  j 
were  on.  They  joined  the  American  forces  i 
with  their  neighbors  in  Springdale  and  i 


Fayetteville.  During  World  War  I,  18 
Tontitown  men  were  in  the  Army.  The 
•Armed  Forces  took  85  from  this  little  hun¬ 
dred  family  town  during  World  War  II. 
The  only  one  of  this  group  to  lose  his  life, 
Virgil  Fiori,  was  killed  at  Anzio,  Italy,  and 
is  buried  at  Nettuno,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  boyhood  home  of  his  Tontitown 
neighbor.  Memo  Morsani.  Today  the  com¬ 
mon  work  clothes  of  the  men  in  Tonti¬ 
town,  as  elsewhere  are  suntans  and  army 
shoes.  And  when  the  recruiting  officer 
comes  to  town  he  is  quite  likely  to  hear 
the  old  army  chant,  “You  should  have 
been  with  us  when  it  was  rough.  Buddy.” 

“We  are  the  same  as  any  other  people. 


We  look  and  act  the  same,  do  the  same 
things  and  talk  about  the  same  stuff,”  said 
Gabriel  Pianalto,  a  young  returned  vet¬ 
eran,  with  some  heat.  “Just  before  I  went 
overseas  a  fellow  invited  me  into  his  home 
in  New  York.  He  took  me  into  the  kitchen 
and  turned  on  the  water  in  the  sink, 
turned  on  the  gas  in  the  stove  as  high  as 
it  would  go.  Then  he  said,  T  guess  you 
never  saw  anything  like  that  before,  did 
you?’  Just  because  he  knew  I  was  an 
Italian  from  Arkansas!  Why,  the  only 
thing  I  can  think  of  that  we  do  any  dif¬ 
ferently  is  that  we  loop  our  graf)e  vines  up 
to  the  wire  when  we  tie  them  and  most 
other  Americans  tie  them  straight  out  on 


Special! 


SEEDS 


i^Tomate  FREE 

Be  sure  to  try  this  amazing  new  Tomato!  The 
Burpee  Hybrid  is  a  true  first-generation  hybrid,  for 
better  quality  and  extra  yield  —  20%  more  than 
Marglobe  or  Rutgers.  With  Hybrid  Vigor,  the 
plants  grow  faster,  bear  earlier  and  are  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  longer  season.  Round,  thick-meated, 
heavy,  scarlet-red,  delicious.  For  garden,  market, 
canning  or  shipping.  Producing  the  seed  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  10  teeda  free 
to  try — send  stamp  for  postage. 

Or  to  have  more  plants,  order  a  Packet  (30  seeds) 
for  35c;  3  Pkts.  90c;  5  Pkts.  $1.45. 

al»o  $mnd  you  tho  1949  Burpee  Seed  Cateiog  free, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  473  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 
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AII-PurpcM  Drier  connteted  tt  in  ARMCO  StMloi  hay 


Essential,  too,  for  Corn, 
Grains  and  other  crops 

•  This  interesting  booklet  gives 
you  the  entire  story  of  artificial 
crop  drying.  It’s  free.  You  will 
be  amazed  how  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  the  All-Purpose  Farm  Drier 
can  be  the  year  ’round.  Write 
today  for  your  copy. 


MOTHER  NATURE 
Mate.  HAY  CROPS 

•  strange,  but  true !  Weather  that  grows  good 
hay  also  destroys  it  at  harvest  time.  Too  often 
the  fate  of  hay  crops  hangs  on  whims  of  the 
weather.  Rain,  too  much  moisture  or  a  bleaching 
hot  sun  at  haying  time  and  valuable  winter  for¬ 
age  is  totally  lost  or  damaged. 

Artificial  crop  drying  is  the  biggest  new 
thing  in  modern  farming . . .  because  it  now  lets 
the  farmer  control  the  weather. 

An  All-Purpose  Farm  Drier  cures,  almost 
regardless  of  weather,  rich  green  hay,  full  of 
protein  and  vitamins,  sweet  with  field  aroma. 
Such  hay  has  feeding  values  two  to  four  times 
those  of  field  cured  hay.  Harvests  every  cut¬ 
ting,  too,  with  just  one  day  of  good  weather. 
Write  today  and  learn  all  the  advantages  crop 
drying  brings  to  your  farm. 

PEIRSON-MOORE 

All-Purpose  Farm  Driers 

LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY 
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the  wire.”  Pianalto  is  only  half  right,  for 
he  is  “different.”  In  the  evening  his  dinner 
will  be  wonderfully  flavored  with  herbs 
that  the  early  settlers  imported  from  Italy 
and  have  been  growing  ever  since.  With 
his  dinner  he  will  drink  home-made  Italian 
wine  as  his  ancestors  have  done  for  gen¬ 
erations.  After  dinner  he  will  bowl  a  game 
of  bocce  ball  and  when  the  score  is  close 
and  the  excitement  is  high  he  will  forget 
his  English  and  will  yell  to  his  partner, 
“Fare  il  punto”  or  “sicuro”.  He  lives  in  a 
tightly-knit  community  centered  around 
the  church.  When  Father  Schaefer  an¬ 
nounces  from  the  pulpit  that  a  man  in  the 
parish  is  sick  and  his  vineyards  look  in  bad 


shape,  Pianalto  and  the  other  men  will  go 
out  the  next  day  and  take  care  of  the  farm. 
None  of  them  will  think  this  is  unusual. 

The  older  people  are  a  little  concerned 
that  their  children  are  forgetting  the  old 
ways  and  even  the  old  language.  “The 
young  people,”  they  say,  “jump  in  a  car 
and  drive  away  many  miles  to  see  a  movie 
or  to  go  to  a  dance.  Always  drive,  drive. 
Always  in  a  hurry.  They  don’t  know  what 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  walk  in  the  cool 
evening  to  a  friend’s  house;  to  sit  and 
drink  a  little  wine  and  play  tresette  or  may¬ 
be  just  to  talk  of  the  old  days.” 


HOMEMADE  FERTILIZER 
(Continued  from  page  35) 

the  same  proportions  as  those  recom¬ 
mended  for  small  heaps.  Wooden  walls 
will  serve  but  they  rot  out  within  a  few 
years.  Temporary  snow  fencing  can  be 
used  for  large  pits  as  well  as  small  ones, 
helping  to  make  the  job  both  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

Pit  compost  is  usually  made  during  one 
summer  for  use  the  following  season.  Ma¬ 
terials  should  be  hauled  to  the  composting 
area  when  they  are  plentiful  and  other 
jobs  are  slack.  If  the  manure  needed  for 
the  compost  is  collected  during  the  winter 
months,  the  weeds  and  other  green  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  stacked  during  the  summer 
and  the  heaps  built  when  the  manure  is 
available.  Compost  will  continue  to  decay 
slowly  during  the  winter  months  and  usu¬ 
ally  be  ready  for  use  with  the  coming  of 
spring.  If  the  material  is  not  completely 
broken  down  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
garden  anyhow,  for  once  it  is  plowed  or 
disced  into  the  soil  the  decay  continues 
and  supplies  plant  nutrients  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

A  major  part  of  the  task  is  obtaining 
and  transporting  the  materials  that  go 
into  compost.  Where  farmers  keep  large 
compost  pits  in  operation  they  often  grow 
crops  especially  for  composting.  Any  crop 
will  serve  the  purpose  including  weeds 
mowed  from  fallow  flelds,  roadsides  or 
pastures.  The  main  aim  is  to  get  a  large 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL*'^'’ HURDLE 


FENCE 


WOOD  PRODUCTS -CO..  TOLEDO  12.  OHIO 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


No  costly  waiting  after 
rain  to  plow,  cultivate  or  har¬ 
vest.  Save  hours,  even  days, 
with  Weed  tractor  chains. 


Farm  tractors  equipped 

with  Weed  tractor  chains  will 
not  spin  or  side-slip  in  mud 
or  gumbo. 


Right  and  left  hand  twist 

retards  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing:  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off— a  one  man  job. 


See  or  caff  your  impUmmnt  d*al»r  and  order  your  WEED  TRACTOR  CHAINS  now 


CO  OiIco^Os  D#fiv«r,  CMroH,  lo»  Nmw  York, 

PH»»bprtlis  fortIcnA  Son  FroncUc*,  iridgtpTt^  Conn. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
long-wearing,  low  cost 
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bulk  of  plant  material  and  if  crops  are 
planted  especially  for  composting  they 
should  be  those  such  as  rye  or  sweet 
clover  which  produce  high  yields  in  weight 
per  acre.  If  these  materials  are  hauled  and 
placed  in  the  pits  on  rainy  days  when 
they  are  wet  there  is  little  need  to  add 
additional  water  as  the  heap  is  con¬ 
structed. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  material  that 
can  be  used  in  making  compost.  Farmers 
who  live  near  saw  mills  can  usually  ob¬ 
tain  loads  of  sawdust.  Those  who  live 
near  cotton  gins  can  get  cotton  hulls; 
cider  mills  give  away  the  apple  pumice. 
In  hauling  and  handling  these  materials 
the  farmer  should  always  include  the  cost 
of  transportation  in  determining  the  cost 
of  his  compost  and  whether  or  not  he  can 
afford  to  truck  materials  in  from  outside 
the  farm. 

With  large  compost  heaps  the  turning 
process  becomes  a  major  factor  in  the 
cost  of  the  final  fertilizer.  The  best  tool 
to  date  for  this  job  is  the  manure  loading 
attachment  for  the  tractor,  which  can  re¬ 
move  the  hand  labor  from  the  task  and 
also  make  a  big  cut  into  the  time  needed 
for  turning. 

A  well-made  compost  heap  will  turn 
into  humus  within  three  or  four  months 
if  it  is  kept  moist. 

Artificial  Manure 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  turn  his  straw 
crop  or  corn  fodder  into  artificial  manure 
can  mix  them  with  chemicals  and  let 
them  compost.  Some  farmers  have  built 
or  purchased  fertilizer  hoppers  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  threshing  machines  to  mix 
chemicals  with  the  straw  as  it  comes  from 
the  thresher.  The  University  of  Missouri 
recommends  150  pounds  of  chemical  per 
ton  of  dry  material.  The  chemical  is  a 
mixture  containing  45  per  cent  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  40  per  cent  finely 
ground  limestone  and  15  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  cost  for  materials  for  this 
mixture  is  about  60  cents  per  ton  of  ma¬ 
nure  produced. 

Spreading  Compost 

Gardeners,  with  their  small  quantities 
of  compost,  have  little  trouble  applying  it 
to  the  land  with  the  aid  of  a  wheelbarrow 
or  a  basket.  It  can  then  be  spaded  into  the 
top  few  inches  of  soil.  For  the  farm  scale 
compost  maker,  however,  spreading  is  a 
major  item.  The  manure  spreader  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  job.  The  compost  is  usually 
applied  at  rates  of  not  less  than  two  or 
three  tons  to  the  acre  before  the  land  is 
plowed  or  disced.  Heavier  applications 
even  as  much  as  10  tons  to  the  acre  can 
do  no  harm,  and  the  amount  the  farmer 
applies  usually  depends  on  how  much 
compost  he  has  succeeded  in  making. 

Sheet  Composting 

Many  farmers  with  large  acreage  will 
rule  pit  composting  out  immediately  be¬ 
cause  of  the  labor  required.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  another  and  simpler  method  of 


Kaise  HASSON 

OP  P...W.?  T_R  a  I  N 


Type  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Herefords  Top  The 
Chicago  Market 

85~90%  of  the  time 


Iowa  feeders  top  the  market  more  often  than  feeders  from 
any  other  state.  Why  not  buy  the  best  at  reasonable  prices? 


IOWA  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION  SHOW  AND  SALE 


January  24  and  25,  1949 
The  largest  state  show  and  sale  in  America 
100  Iowa  breeders  exhibiting 


Catalogs  on  request 
J.  C.  HOLBERT,  Secy. 
Box  492,  Washington,  Iowa 


R.  O.  P.  Record 


244  ocret.  87  buildings— dtvottd  to  raising  Gaston  Strain  Whita  Laghorns. 

Chick  quality  i$  no  accident.  Each  Gasson  Strain  White  Leghorn  is  backed 
by  40  years  of  intensive  breeding.  That  is  why  Gasson  Strain  is  right  on 
top— nationally  famous  for  chick  livability,  egg  size,  bird  size  and 
productivity. 

Breeding  flocks  at  Gasson's  consist  of  9500  pedigreed  and  wing-banded 
breeders.  All  are  headed  by  selected  U.S.R.O.P.  individually  pedigreed 
males  which  are  sons  of  progeny  tested  sires  and  doms.  Official  records 
range  up  to  342  eggs  while  1,326  or  73.3%  of  the  1947-48  tropnest  con- 
didotes  qualified  under  U.S.R.O.P.  supervision,  with  an  overage  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  259  eggs.  Each  year  we  tropnest  1800  candidates — a  large  sample 
of  our  strain.  For  40  yeors  every  advancement  in  scientific  breeding  has 
^ been  used  to  develop  this  profit-making,  top  quality  Gosson  Strain. 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  3  MATINGS 
Straight  Run  or  Scacd  Chichs  — 
from  an  Ohio-U.  S.  Cortifiod  Pul 
lorum  Passed  Hatcher/  and 
R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm. 

SAVE  S*/.  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

8/  ordering  your  Gasson  Chicks 
early  you  get  the  savings  of  a 
5%  discount. 

THESE  GUARANTEES  PROTECT  YOU 
W*  guaronivv  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  plus  95%  livability  first 
21  days,  losses  over  5%  for  that 
period  replaced  free. 


Send  for  big  FREE  CATALOG 


Get  your  free  copy  of  the  big,  colorful  48-page  Gosson 
Catalog  nowl  Send  a  penny  postal  card  TOOAYI  Learn  why 
the  Gasson  Strain  is  your  best  buy  for  White  Leghorns 
that  lay  top-of-the-market  eggs.  ^ 


John  P.  Gasson,  ono  of  Amor* 
ico'f  pionoor  pou/fry  broodorj. 
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YOU  WONT  8SUSV€  IT 
UNTIL  YOUSeUONU. 


URE-STflND  CRASS 
PULVERIZER 
AND  PACKER 


JUST 
WHAT  YOU'VE 
BEEN  WAITING  FOR 


'^''HERE’S  no  other  machine  like  it .  . .  It’s  the  new. 

entirdy  different  Krass  seeding  pulverizer  and  packer 
.  .  .  the  only  machine  that  is  two  seeders  in  one  plus 
a  soil  pulverizer.  See  how  it  saves  you  seed  (5  to  8  lbs. 
per  acre),  hours  of  hard  labor  (just  once  over  the  field 
and  you  have  a  mulched  seed  bed  without  lumps  or 
hard  clods)  .  .  .  and  all  these  add  up  to  soon  paying  its 
initial  cost.  But,  best  of  all.  you  will  have  a  good  catch 
— a  sure  stand  .  .  ,  for  many  seasons,  because  it's  made 
to  last  ...  to  "take"  today's  high  tractor  speeds. 


Jast  think  I  With  the  model  illustrated  you  can  seed 
legume  and  brome  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  truly  "two 
seeders-in-one".  And.  there’s  the 


Mat-, 

Today  for  illus-;  / 
t rated  fsldar^  t- 


single  box  model  that  seeds  leg¬ 
ume  only  .  .  .  we’ll  gladly  tell  you 
about  it,  too. 


6RILLI0N  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
^  BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN  J 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

“The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need” 


I*-  1  ^ 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  also  definitely  the  most  MOD¬ 
ERN  of  all  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
that  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  represent  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEY  PAY!  I 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  have  made  them  the  farm¬ 
er’s  favorite  and  AMERICA’S  FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
also  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal !  No  obligation. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

Its  West  Exchanse  Are.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicago,  Illinois 


composting  organic  materials  into  humus. 
This  is  sheet  composting,  which  is  the 
plowing  down  of  green  manure  or  stubble 
on  which  has  been  spread  barnyard 
manures  or  chemical  fertilizers. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  applying 
additional  fertilizers  to  a  green  manure 
crop  before  plowing  it  under.  Most  crops 
are  not  rich  enough  in  nitrogen  to  make 
humus  readily  and  efficiently  in  the  soil. 
Unless  the  additional  nitrogen  is  added, 
the  process  of  decay  in  the  soil  is  slow 
and  as  a  result  much  of  the  plant  food  is 
lost  to  the  air  as  carbon  dioxide. 

Tests  have  shown  that  where  stover 
was  plowed  under  with  no  additional 
nitrogen,  only  17  per  cent  of  the  organic 
matter  was  left  in  the  soil  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Where  nitrogen  was  prop¬ 
erly  applied  51  per  cent  of  the  material 
plowed  under  was  still  part  of  the  soil  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Another  reason 
for  adding  nitrogen  is  that  plowing  down 
of  plant  material  low  in  the  element, 
especially  straw,  will  depress  the  yield  of 
the  following  crop.  The  bacteria  and  other 
life  in  the  soil  use  the  nitrogen  and  leave 
little  for  the  crops.  Where  there  is  com- 
pietition  for  nitrogen  between  the  plants 
and  the  bacteria,  the  bacteria  always  win. 
The  answer  is  to  supply  enough  nitrogen 
for  both. 

Where  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
barnyard  manure  on  the  farm  the  manure 
can  be  spread  over  the  stubble  or  green 
crop  to  supply  the  nitrogen  it  will  need 
to  decay.  Manure  should  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  three  tons  per  acre.  Manure, 
however,  is  notably  low  in  phosphate 
and  this  element  should  be  added  to  the 
manure  as  it  is  spread.  Seventy-five  pounds 
of  rock  phosphate  per  ton  of  manure 
will  fill  the  gap.  Another  g(X)d  practice  is 
to  add  40  or  50  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  each  ton.  This  supplies  the 
phosphate  and  also  supplements  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply. 

On  most  farms,  however,  manure  is 
becoming  a  scarce  item.  When  the  tractor 
came  in  Dobbin  was  consigned  to  the  dog 
food  factory  and  his  former  owner  started 
buying  more  chemical  fertilizers.  In  sheet 
composting  chemical  fertilizers  can  com¬ 
pletely  replace  the  manure. 

Most  green  manure  crops  will  turn  into 
humus  readily  with  the  addition  of  100 
piounds  of  some  nitrogen  carrier  such  as 
ammonium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate, 
or  cyanamid  per  acre.  Immature  plants 
have  a  higher  nitrogen  content  than 
mature  ones  and  as  a  result  require  less 
additional  nitrogen  for  decomposition.  For 
plowing  under  stubble  straw  or  leaves  the 
dressing  of  nitrogen  should  be  increased  to 
200  to  300  pounds  per  acre.  This  need 
not  be  a  precision  matter.  A  few  pounds 
either  way  will  harm  nothing.  The  main 
objective  is  to  get  the  material  back  into 
the  soil  in  a  combination  that  will  make 
it  turn  into  humus. 

Unless  straw  or  other  material  is 
hauled  to  the  fields  and  spread  over  the 


PRESSURE  PRINCESS 

'/^okes  Job  EAS/ER 


You  have  never 
seen  a  single  cyl¬ 
inder  portable  air 
compressor  that 
packs  so  much  power 
as  this  one.  Built  by 
the  makers  of  the  fa- 
mous  4  cylinder  Pres- 
sure  Queen,  the  Princess  will  do  any  job,  from 
inflating  tires  to  painting  buildings.  Compact, 
simple  and  rugged,  it  will  last  your  lifetime 
and  pay  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 

Powered  by  electric  motor 
or  gas  engine. 


Write  lor 
Literature 
and  Prices 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

Railroad  Avenae  Harrison,  Ohio 


INDIANA 
CERTIFIED  SEED 

WINS  AGAIN! 

1947 — World  Corn  King 
Reserve  and  Junior  Champs 
1947 — 5  Acre  State  Champ 
173.4  Bu.  Per  Acre 
1947 — State  Soy  Bean 
Champ 

55.5  Bu.  Per  Acre 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MiMBIRSt  INDIANA  CORN  GROWHS  ASSOCIATION 
IDUCATIONAl  DIVISION  •  YYtST  LAPATITTI,  iNCiANA 


MOVIE  FILM’ 

8MM,  High  Speed  —  Fine  Grain 


Panchromatic 
50  ft. 


ASA  40-25  Per 


$2-25 


INCLUDES  72  HOUR  PROCESSING 


16mm.  50  ft.  Magazine. 
16mm.  100  ft.  Roll . 


S3.50 

$5.95 


HOLLYWOODLAND  STUDIO 

The  World’s  Greatest  Film  Order  House 
9320-4  California  Avenue  South  Gate  2,  Calif. 


Book  from 
Ohio’s  Foremost  Nursery 


Hundredt  of  ipeciol  effert  on 
choice  flowers,  roses,  shrubbery, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Many  valuable  hints  on  plant¬ 
ing  aitd  care.  All  plants  guar¬ 
anteed  highest  quality,  lowest 
.prices— special  discounts 
Write  Tedoy  for  Yow  Copy  / 

»  of  This  Cofcdog__J  loofli  YIAR 


SPRING  Hill  NUPlEiillS  TIPP  (111,  OHIO,  0e3f.H-54 
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land  the  biggest  labor  problem  in  sheet 
composting  is  adding  the  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  manure  would  be  hauled  to 
the  fields  and  spread  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  was  using  it  for  sheet 
composting.  For  spreading  the  fertilizer 
over  the  green  manure  crop  or  stubble, 
a  regular  drill  can  come  into  service.  A 
tractor-attached  broadcaster  will  spread 
the  chemicals  as  the  field  is  plowed  or 
disced  and  save  one  operation.  The  broad¬ 
caster  can  be  purchased  or  built  in  the 
farm  shop.  The  hopper  bottom,  which 
controls  the  rate  of  application,  can  be 
purchased  alone  and  the  hopper  built  to 
fit  it. 

Sheet  comfKJSting  has  some  disadvan¬ 
tages,  and  most  of  them  are  connected 
with  timing  the  operations  to  fit  weather 
conditions  and  the  cropping  system  fol¬ 
lowed.  Some  soil  improving  crops  will  ! 
grow  best  only  in  those  seasons  when  the 
fields  could  be  sowed  to  cash  crops.  When 
cash  crops  occupy  the  ground  from  early  ! 
spring  to  late  fall  it  is  often  difficult  to 
get  cover  crops  sown  in  time  to  make  i 
much  growth.  Where  two  cash  crops  are  j 
grown  on  the  same  land  in  the  same 
season  sheet  composting  between  crops 
poses  a  problem.  It  takes  time  for  the 
sheet  compost  to  rot  down  in  the  soil, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

Where  the  directions  call  for  so  muck 
manure  or  so  much  chemical  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  combination  of  the  two 
can’t  be  used.  The  problem  is  to  break 
down  a  large  bulk  of  plant  material  into 
humus  and  how  the  nitrogen  is  supplied 
for  the  job  is  of  little  importance. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  in  making 
any  kind  of  compost  is  that  the  rules  of 
thumb  for  the  process  are  only  points  of 
departure.  There  is  no  need  for  great 
accuracy  and  a  lot  of  worry,  although 
large  operations  should  be  thoroughly 
planned.  If  the  directions  call  for  25 
pounds  of  chemical  and  you  have  only 
20  pounds  left,  put  on  the  20  and  forget  , 
about  it.  The  end  result  will  be  comfX)st  ! 
regardless,  and  when  applied  to  the  land 
it  will  help  build  up  the  organic  content  , 
and  mineral  supply.  The  result  will  be  | 
bigger  yields. 

What  It  Costs  To  Make  Compost 

Sheet  composting  is  the  most  economical  ■ 
method  of  returning  organic  matter  to  i 
the  soil.  The  biggest  actual  cost  is  for  the  { 
chemicals  applied  to  the  plants  being  j 
plowed  under.  This  cost  may  range  from 
three  to  six  dollars  an  acre  depending  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  chemicals 
used.  Since  each  ton  of  dry  matter  plowed 
under  will  make  three  to  four  tons  of 
comp)ost  this  is  a  cost  per  ton  ranging 
from  25  cents  to  $1.50. 

The  cost  of  comp>osting  in  pits  or  above 
ground  is  somewhat  higher  and  a  hard 
one  to  calculate.  If  waste  plant  materials 
and  manures  from  the  farm  are  used 
the  major  cost  is  for  labor  and  chemicals. 

If  materials  are  trucked  onto  the  farm 
these  costs  must  be  added  to  the  total. 


■v,>  "M/Ff". 

SILVER  KINC  TRACTOR 


•  Fingtr-llp  Sittring 

•  Softty  BrakM 

•  3  and  4  Wheel  Models 

•  Low  Fuel  Consumption 

•  Side  and  Rear  Power 
Take-Off 

•  Multi-Range  Governor 

•  Speeds  up  to  20  MPH 

•  Ample  Power  for  Field 
or  Highway 


The  Silver  King  offers  you  smooth,  easy,  care¬ 
free  tractor  operations.  It  gets  around  quickly,  handles 
the  regular  jobs  from  planting  to  harvesting  and  all  the 
odd  jobs  in-between.  You'll  like  the  way  it  handles. 
You’ll  appreciate  its  handy  controls,  automotive  type 
steering,  full  energized  brakes.  Silver  King  makes  all 
farming  faster  and  easier.  Your  Silver  King  dealer  in¬ 
vites  you  to  “drive”  a  Silver  King  Tractor. 


"k  Send  for  the  Silver  King  Tractor  News  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  PATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO.  •  DEPT.  C-2  •  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY  FOR  THE  MODERN  FARM  .. 


UniVERSAl. 

MOBILE  CRAIN  AND  HAY  ELEVATOR 

The  Reeogniied  Leader  In  Performance  e  Convenience  e  Durability 
Manufoefured  and  acevpftd  as  standard  Farm  Equipment  Sine*  1941 

m&MRNNmmmmmmmmmmm  — 


DEALERS:  Profitable  territory  still  open  for 
dealer  franchise.  Write  for  complete  details. 

Manufactured  by 


TWO  UNIVERSAL  MODELS 

MODEL  lOlO — Elevator  trough  lengths  20*, 
24*,  2t*.  Maximum  elevations  IZYi*,  15*, 

17*1*. 

MODEL  lOlE — Elevator  trough  lengths  32*, 
36*,  40*.  Maximum  elevations  20*,  22 '/s*,  23*. 


The  Universal  is  designed  for  one-man  operation.  It  incorporates  every  fac¬ 
tor  for  maximum  efficiency  on  any  elevating  job. 


Dragline  hopper  has  coil  spring  "lift”  mechanism.  Im¬ 
proved,  low  undertrough  hoisting  mechanism  permits  easy 
raising  of  trough  to  desired  elevation. 


Trough  inside  dimension  is  full  18".  Bales  lie  flat.  Will 
handle  round  bales.  Trough,  hopper  and  turret  head  of 
20-gauge  steel. 

Head  and  boot  assembly  shafts  equipped 
with  Fafnir  mechano  double-sealed  ball 
bearings,  permanently  oiled. 

Flight  chain  speed  110  feet 
per  min.  Capacities — small 
grain,  600  bu.  per  hr.;  ear 
corn,  1100  bu.  per  hr.; 
bales,  360  per  hr. 


Write  for  compre- 
hcfitive  illuttretcd 
folder  ...  or  ice 
your  dependable 
Llniveriol  dealer. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BRIMF.'ELO,  INDIANA 
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Mechanize  Your  Shop,  Too 
For  Greater  Profits! 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

cr ,  6/  •  S  M  A  I  I  • 

W  ANY  TRACTOR 


TRACTOR-MOWER 

-TESTED  EOR  7 i  TEARS 


Home  gardeners  seldom  figure  the  costs 
of  composting  accurately.  They  figure  that 
if  they  are  not  spending  time  making 
compost  they  are  spending  it  some  other 
way  and  that  anything  that  will  make 
their  garden  grow  greener  is  justifiable. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  Do  Harm? 

There  is  a  growing  group  of  gardeners 
in  the  country  who  feel  that  chemical 
fertilizers  are  ruining  our  land  as  well  as 
the  health  of  the  people.  The  headquarters 
for  this  school  of  thought  is  at  Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania,  where  J.  I.  Rodale,  pub¬ 
lishes  “Organic  Gardening,”  a  monthly 
magazine.  The  Organics  people  advocate 
that  chemical  fertilizers  be  replaced  en¬ 
tirely  with  organic  composts. 

No  one  denies  that  organic  materials 
are  good  for  the  soil.  No  one  denies  that 
most  soils  are  badly  in  need  of  large 
quantities  of  organic  fertilizers.  But,  the 
scientists  at  the  state  colleges  and  various 
state  exp>eriment  stations  point  out  that 
this  is  little  reason  to  say  that  the  entire 
load  should  fall  on  organics.  Chemicals 
do  play  an  important  part  in  rebuilding 
and  maintaining  fertility. 

While  both  sides  haggle  and  attempt 
to  pile  up  proof  pro  and  con,  the  farmer 
can  combine  organics  with  chemicals  and 
increase  his  production.  One  thing  is 
clear.  It  is  easier  for  home  gardeners  to 
divorce  their  land  from  chemicals  and 
use  only  compost  than  it  is  for  farmers 
who  cultivate  several  hundred  acres. 
Where  the  area  is  small  enough  organic 
material  can  usually  supply  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  needed.  Where  the  area  is  large 
there  is  usually  a  place  and  a  need  for 
fertilizers. 

One  argument  advanced  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  “organics  only”  is  that  chemicals 
kill  off  the  biological  life  in  the  top  soil. 
There  is  no  proof  for  this.  Chemicals 
have  been  used  in  experiments  to  increase 
the  life  of  the  soil.  There  is  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  final  plant  foods  are 
supplied  by  organic  material  or  chemical 
fertilizers.  In  either  case  the  elements  are 
in  mineral  form  when  finally  assimilated 
by  plants. 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY^^K 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex- 

cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  arow  2S  AMMjH 

feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear- 

•  tier.  Prolihe. 

.New  STREAMLINER  VW 

rbest  everbear- 

ingknowntoday.  Bears 60 to90days 
after  set.  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MORRISON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBERRY 

Not  just  another  Blackcap,  eweSuM 
but  a  much  larger  one— 
many  nearly  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and  H9B9DM 
disease  free.  This  late  va-  JfgSjSn 
riety  should  be  planted  to^^^MB 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 

cultivated  BLUEBERRIES  1 
|r^H*^£asytogrow,delicious  flavor.  For  own  | 
useor  big  money-makers. 

^  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  f 
Our  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have  j 
borne  fruit  at  2  years  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  right. 

Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Money  saving  prices. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


A  good  farmer  has  to  be  a  good  mechanic, 
too,  these  days.  With  thousands  of  dollars 
invested  in  mechanized  farm  tools  it’s  just 
good  common  sense  to  have  a  mechanized 
shop  for  keeping  your  equipment  in  shape. 
Saves  repair  bills.  Helps  prevent 
costly,  time-taking  breakdowns 
during  critical  planting  and  har¬ 
vest  seasons. 

An  Atlas  10"  lathe  and  15" 
floor  size  drill  press  are  basic 
tools  for  any  farm  shop.  They’re 
compact,  easy  to  operate,  eco¬ 
nomically  priced,  and  available 
for  delivery  now  so  that  you  can 
use  your  free  time  this  Winter 
to  get  ready  for  next  season. 

FREE  CATALOG— WRITE! 

ATLAS  PRESS  CO.  || 

IM  N.  Kklor  St.  KRtoouM,  Mick. 


ATLAS 
DRILL  PRESS 


wm 


#  An  organization  expe¬ 
rienced  in  every  branch  of 
farming.  A  service  designed 
to  meet  your  requirements— 
more  profitable  farm  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  us  about  your 
farm. 


Management, 

Planning, 

Consultation, 

Agricultural 

Engineering, 

Appraisals 


IDENTIFICATION  MARKERS 


EAR  TAGS  for  Livestock 
Tamper  Proof  Style,  cattle  size 
Bright,  plated  steel 

100— $3.15  200— $5.50 

With  owner's  name  and  consecutive  numbers 

Locking  Pliers  $2.00 
SEAL  LEG  BANDS 
100— $1.20  200— $2.30 

Write  for  catalog  of  other  styles  and  sizes — 
Ear  Tags,  Eor  Markers,  Tattoos,  Wing  Bands. 

KETCHUM  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  16  lake  Luierne,  N.  Y. 


Get  more  work  done 
Right  on  time! 

WITH  THI  M£ltV 


I  lie  Worm 

The  organic  gardening  people  also  hold 
that  earthworms  play  an  important  part 
in  building  fertile  soil.  These  slipperv’ 
little  creatures  have  been  the  center  of 
much  controversy  within  the  past  decade. 
They  have  been  called  ever\’thing  from 
“worthless  and  destructive”  to  “all- 
important.”  Both  sides  of  the  question 
has  its  advocates  and  neither  has  enough 
facts  to  give  us  the  true  picture  on  the 
relation  of  earthworms  to  soil  fertility. 

Earthworms  and  organic  matter  seem 
to  go  hand  in  fist.  Where  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  increases  the  earth¬ 
worms  multiply  in  fields  and  feed  on  the 
organic  matter.  Whether  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  consider  this  good  depends  on  what 
they  have  been  reading  and  to  whom  they 


^rw^kab 


VAa  a  practical,  progressive  farmer,  you  know 
the  value  of  eettina  the  work  done  right 
and  at  the  right  time.  You  are 
also  aware  of  the  investment 
you  have  in  your  tractors.  That 
tractor  will  pay  you  greater 
dividends,  make  for  better 
farming,  get  more  work  done, 
and  aid  the  help  situation  if 
equipped  with  tne  sensational 
new  1949  aluminum  and  steel 
Automatic  Tractorkab. 


ONLY  AUTOMATIC 
cives  YOU  ALL 
THCSC  FEATURES 

Hinaed  Shatterproof 
Glass  WlndowB . 
rubber  mounted 
'  Kxtrs  Roomlneb* 
New  Csr  Safety 
Insulation 
'  Aluminum  A  Steel 
Construction 
'  All'Westher  Visor 
'  All-Around  Visibility 
'  Mountlnssfor Radio. 
Hester,  X>omc  LlctiC 


So*  your  Oeoltr  or  write 


I  farm . srren  ' 

Rush  Tractorkab  detnili 
Name  . 


Address 
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GOLDEN  RULE 
CHICKS  /A 


Balanced-Bred  for  Greater  Profits 
Through  26  Years  of  Breeding 


have  talked,  and  in  some  cases  on  their 
own  experiences. 

Vegetable  growers  in  the  Cleveland 
area  aren’t  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
earthworm.  By  adding  five  to  10  tons  of 
stable  manure  to  their  fields  each  year 
they  make  conditions  excellent  for  earth- 
w’orms  which  soon  become  as  thick  as 
they  arc  in  bait  stores.  This,  say  the 
vegetable  growers,  is  bad.  When  they  mulch 
their  crops  the  worms  will  eat  the  mulch 
overnight  and  mix  it  into  the  top  soil.  The 
earthworm  fanciers  say  this  is  wonderful, 
that  the  soil  is  being  built  up  and  that 
the  worms  are  the  gardeners  friends.  But 
the  gardeners  come  back  with  word  that 


UIOODEH  fEnCES  &  EHTEi 


Manufacturers  of: 

TIGHT  SCREEN  •  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  R  RAIL  FENCES 
"TVeHt  Sa^’  FARM  GATES  •  HORSEBACK  A  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATES 
CHILDREN'S  OUTDOOR  PORTABLE  PLAY-YARDS 


Compost  is  a  good  mulch  for  fighting 
weeds  and  conserving  moisture  in  gardens. 


WrlN  teddjr  for  IMiairottd  BooMH  attJ  Prim. 


the  labor  and  mulch  which  they  put  on 
the  field  must  be  spent  all  over  again. 

Earthworm  advocates  have  become  so 
enthusiastic  about  their  subterranean 
helpers  that  they  have  set  up  earthworm 
hatcheries  and  offer  worms  on  the  op>en 
market.  A  few  dozen  breeders  cell  them 
for  prices  averaging  a  penny  each.  Ihr^y 
are  bought  by  gardeners,  and  sometimes 
even  by  farmers  and  orchardists  who  plant 
them  in  their  fields.  If  they  plant  them 
where  there  is  insufficient  organic  ma¬ 
terial  to  provide  food  the  worms  die  or 
migrate  to  the  neighbor’s  garden.  If  the 
worm  purchasers  first  build  up  I  he  or¬ 
ganic  content  of  their  land  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  local  earthworms  will 
come  in  and  start  turning  the  soil. 

Earthworms  do  seem  to  have  a  place 
in  compost  heaps  where  they  help  turn 
the  material  and  apparently  speed  up  its 
decay  into  humus. 

Composting  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  has 
been  one  of  nature’s  methods  of  building 
soil  since  life  first  appeared  on  the  planet. 
Leaves  that  rot  down  in  the  forest  turn 
into  fertile  humus.  The  tall  grasses  of  the 
Midwestern  prairies  died  and  decayed 
century  after  century  until  the  prairies 
became  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
the  world.  When  a  farmer  or  gardener 
turns  waste  products  into  compost  and 
returns  the  compiost  to  his  fields  he  em¬ 
ploys  a  plan  that  has  been  tested  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  results  are  more  fertile  soils 
and  higher  yields. 


DAvrn  TENOUR  .  191$  20  KING  RD..  MALVERN.  PA. 


Save  feed — get  more  eggs,  more  meat  quicker  with 
quality  chicks  of  good  breeding.  Buy  chicks  hatched 
and  sold  by  the  Golden  Rule  .  .  .  get  chicks  that  live, 
grow  fast,  mature  quickly  into  heavy  producers. 

Golden  Rule  chicks  ore  bred  with  the  profit-making 
characteristics  you  need  for  EXTRA  PROFITS.  Every  chick 
is  born  of  proved  layers  on  both  sides. 

Golden  Rule's  26  years  of  BALANCED  BREEDING  pro¬ 
duces  finer  chicks  that  ore  hatched  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  in  o  modern  Ohio-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Controlled  Hatchery.  Big  discounts  for  prompt  orders. 


•  1 00  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

•  98  %  livability  guaranteed  for  3 
full  weeks. 

*  18  popular  breeds  to  clieoie 
from. 

*  Sexed  and  cress  breed  chicks 
available. 

*  Elaborate  and  colorful  catalog 
contains  information  on  all 
breeds. 

•  New  1949  price  list  and  discount 
information  included. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 
BOX  49,  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


I  Please  send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog, 
I  list  and  discount  information. 


NAME 


AND  NEW 
PRICE  LIST 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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It  seems  like  a  long  time  until  you’ll  be  gambling 
with  the  weather  again  at  haying  time.  But  it 
isn  t!  Now  is  the  time  to  practically  eliminate 
the  haying-time  weather  risk.  Don’t  wait  again 
until  it’s  too  late.  A  Hartzell  barn-curing  system 
is  easy  to  install,  but  it  needn’t  be  a  rush-season 
job.  And  a  Hartzell  system  means  the  end  of 
bleached  hay,  shattered  leaves,  shower-ruined 
crop.  It  lets  you  store  the  hay  almost  the  hour 
it’s  cut.  It  increases  feed  value  unbelievably.  Ask 
your  Hartzell  dealer  for  proof ;  if  you  don’t  know 
him,  write  us.  And  do  it  now. 


HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 

DIVItlOM.  Di>  CoiiU  Hilli  Co>p  .  PlOU*.  0 


Big  Cash  Savings  Now  on 
GUARANTEED  QUAUTY  SEEDS 

Get  this  great  1949  Catalog;  and  Seed  Guide. 
A  storehouse  of  information  on  seeds  and 
seeding.  Berry's  buy  and  sell  direct  on  closest 
margins.  Our  prices,  quality  considered,  are 
guaranteed  to  save  you  money. 

We  offer  Red  and  all  Clovers,  Alfalfas,  Timo¬ 
thy  and  all  grasses  and  mixtures.  New  Sweet 
Sudan,  Alta  Fescue,  Birds-foot  Trefoil  — new 
Clinton  59,  Benton  and  Mindo  Oats,  Hybrid 
Corn,  etc.  Also  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
and  Nursery  Stock. 

FREE  SAMPLES 

Tell  us  wha.  seeds  you  need.  We  will  send 
farm  seed  samples  requested.  Seed  supplies 
short,  best  bargains  now.  Write  today. 

BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  45,  Clarinda,  la. 


GUINEA  FOWL 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

half  a  piece  for  them  by  mail.”  he  says. 
With  a  deep  freeze  unit  the  guinea 
farmer  could  offer  the  dressed  birds  for 
sale  right  from  the  farm  either  at  a  road¬ 
side  market  or  at  the  house. 

Housing  is  not  much  of  a  problem  for 
the  guinea  farmer.  Schadt  winters  up  to 
500  in  poultry  houses  that  measure  20  by 
40  feet.  They  are  a  hardy  bird  and  not 
bothered  by  winter  temperatures. 

The  farmer  who  wants  to  grow  guineas 
but  has  no  poultry  shed  in  which  to  house 
them  can  still  raise  the  birds.  Small  sum¬ 
mer  coops  for  family  sized  units  of  guineas 
have  proved  successful  on  many  farms. 
These  can  be  the  ordinary  inverted 
chicken  coop.  Where  the  young  birds  are 
raised  under  guinea  mothers  or  chicken 
hens,  the  pens  should  be  equipped  with 
small  yards  to  keep  the  family  in  during 
the  early  part  of  the  morning  when  the 
grass  is  wet.  Guineas  range  far  from 
home  and  drag  their  less  hardy  off -spring 
along  through  soaking  grass  with  little 
regard  to  perpetuation  of  the  species.  At 
night  the  coops  can  be  fastened  shut  to 
protect  the  birds  from  foxes  and  other 
meat  eaters. 

Chicken  hens  make  better  mothers  for 
keets  than  do  guinea  hens.  Most  farmers 
who  keep  small  flocks  of  guineas  for  their 
meat  agree  that  guineas  will  be  tamer  if 
they  have  been  raised  with  chickens.  One 
Kentucky  farmer  mixes  the  eggs  and  gives 
the  chicken  hen  a  mixed  brood  of  guineas 
and  chicks.  Chicken  eggs  require  a  week 
less  to  hatch  so  he  sets  the  hen  on  the 
guinea  eggs  and  one  week  later  slips  a  few 
chicken  eggs  into  the  nest.  “I  usually 
plan  to  set  her  with  18  guinea  eggs  and 
four  chicken  eggs,”  he  said.  “When  they 
grow  up  together  the  guineas  learn  to  eat 
and  roost  in  the  chicken  house  and  even 
lay  their  eggs  there.” 

They  Remember  Mama 

Newly  hatched  keets  should  be  cooped 
up  with  the  foster  mother  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  until  they  learn  her  call.  Once 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  her  they 
seldom  leave  her  side.  Bantams  make 
good  foster  mothers  for  guineas  and  after 
the  guineas  are  practically  grown  they 
still  follow  her  around  the  yard  even 
though  she’s  half  their  size. 

Most  farmers  with  small  flocks  winter 
the  guineas  with  the  chickens.  If  they 
have  a  larger  flock  of  50  to  1 00  birds  they 
usually  try  to  give  them  a  separate  house. 
It  need  not  be  a  castle.  .A  converted  shed 
that  will  keep  out  winter  winds  will  serve. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  flock 
guineas  should  get  outside  in  the  summer¬ 
time.  They  thrive  on  good  pasture.  “I  get 
a  kick  out  of  watching  them  eat,”  Schadt 
said.  “They  like  young  alfalfa  and  will 
clip  it  off  like  turkeys.  ^Ve  try  to  keep 
our  pastures  in  good  shape,”  he  added, 
“It  makes  cheap  high  protein  feed.” 


A/44it  BOLINS  HUflU 


IQlJiejfLCiAt^/z 


GETS  TO  THE  "ROOTS” 
OF  YOUR  FARMING  PROBLEMSI 

This  new-principle  traaor  becomes  tbe  main  power 
source  on  a  small  farm,  or  an  imponant  auxiliary 
on  large  acreage.  Low  slung  and  built  for  improved 
"work  view”  of  implements  .  .  .  whether  you  plow, 
seed,  cultivate,  grade  or  clear  snow.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  the  5  h.p,  RIDEMASTER  to  do  each  job 
thoroughly  ...  at  worthwhile  savings  in  cash  and 
manpower.  Get  the  complete  story  from  your 
BOLENS  dealer,  or  write  direct  for  information. 

BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
273  Pork  Siratl,  Pori  Washington,  Wis. 


Better  performance,  better  price •  your  best  buy  is  BOLENS 


New  Buffalo,  beat  early  blue 
rrapea.  Delicioua  flavor,  hardy . 
productive,  completely  trev 
from  disease.  Our  catalog  lists  the  best  new 
varieties  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Experimental 
Station  and  many  others. 

It*8  easy  to  grow  grapes  the  Miller  Way.  Our 
free,  illustrated  planting  and  cultural  guide 
with  each  order  makes  grape  growing  easy  and 
results  sure. 

DWARF  APPLE,  PEAR  TREES 

Easy  to  grow,  produce  amastngly  well,  take 
little  apace,  often  bear  2nd  year.  New  catalog 
in  colors  also  offers  complete  line  small  fruits, 
nut  and  fruit  trees.  Write  for  It  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

S40  W.  Lake  RomI  C,nand,l(u,,  N.  V. 


BETTER 

GRAPES 


BILTMORE  FARMS 

Mora  Than  1,200  Regislared 
Jariayi.  Over  100  cowi 
olwayi  on  Regiiter  of  Merit 
teit.  Developed  the  World's 
Pint  and  only  Century 
Senior  Superior  Sira  Xenia 
Sparkling  Standard  — Excel¬ 
lent,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal 
—  Ill  daughters  overage 
503  lbs.  fat.  His  great 
daughters  are  being  mated 
to  three  of  the  top  bulls  of 
the  breed. 

Write  Us  For  That 
Foundation  With  A  Future 

^i&nuyte  Sa/tnu 

BILTMORE  (Asheville),  NORTH  CAROLINA 


DAISY  (Rattle 


No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjuit- 
eble  chain.  Numbered  both 
tide,.  SI  1.50  perdoien. 

No.  17— FOB  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  $8.00  per 
doien. 

No.  2SM  — Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinx 
Fasteners.  $6.50  per  doxen. 

No.  36— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  L’ppcr  por¬ 
tion  strap:  lower  portion 
chain.  112.50  per  doxen. 
No.25— DOL'BLE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
Marker  Plates  Brass 
Plated,  numbered  both 
sides.  Chain  Is  brass 
plated.  Welcht.  I  lb. 
each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  dosen 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 


Dept.  II.  Boa  7 


Huntinxton.  Indiana 
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Guineas  scfiii  to  be  more  iiiiiiiuiic  to  diseases  than  are  ehiekens. 
Sehadt  has  tested  hundreds  of  his  guineas  for  pullorum  and 
never  found  a  reactor.  His  birds  have  thrived  on  ground  con¬ 
taminated  by  chickens  and  turkeys.  Other  farmers,  have  found  that 
occasionally  young  guineas  will  get  coccidiosis.  Poultry’  scientists 
have  done  little  research  on  guinea  fowl  disease,  so  perhaps  the  best 
plan  for  guinea  farmers  is  to  take  the  usual  precautions  against 
diseases  until  more  is  known  about  the  subject. 

The  male  guinea  looks  so  much  like  the  female  that  beginning  | 
guinea  growers  often  wonder  how  guineas  themselves  can  tell 
the  difference.  The  male  has  larger  wattles  than  his  mate  but  this  i 
isn’t  an  infallable  rule.  Al  France,  a  Kentucky  farmer  who  keeps  j 
a  few  guineas  for  meat,  caught  one  of  the  males  last  summer 
and  put  him  in  a  box  out  in  the  barn.  The  plan  was  to  kill  him  | 
the  following  day  for  dinner,  but  when  France  went  down  to  the  I 
barn  the  next  morning  to  get  his  guinea  the  unpredictable  bird  j 
had  produced  an  egg.  France  forgave  her  for  the  trickery  and  ^ 
released  her  to  help  build  up  the  guinea  population.  i 

The  male  has  a  slightly  different  call  from  that  of  his  mate,  ! 
which  a  fine  ear  can  detect.  The  female  call  is  usually  a  two 
syllable  “noise”  which  is  approximated  by  “pot-rack.”  The  male 
confines  most  of  his  vocals  to  phrases  of  one  syllable,  the  “rack”  j 
syllable  of  the  female  call.  A  flock  of  guineas  in  full  cry  sounds  i 
like  a  rusty  mowing  machine  pulled  at  a  gallop.  i 

'I'here  are  two  common  types  of  guinea  fowl  raised  in  this  ! 
country,  and  they  are  much  alike.  The  most  common  one  is  the  | 
pearl  which  is  the  white  spotted  bluish  gray  guinea  inhabiting  i 
barnyards  from  Great  Neck  to  Gonzales.  The  other  one,  and 
one  that  is  gaining  in  popularity  especially  among  commer¬ 
cial  growers,  is  the  W  hite  African  variety.  The  white  one  is  slightly 
larger.  Both  have  the  same  habits  and  there  is  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  one  variety  over  the  other  except  the  guinea  owner’s 
preference.  j 

His  Personality  | 

The  guinea  is  low  on  personality.  He  shows  little  individualism. 
He  seems  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  relatives  and  young  guineas 
will  stay  with  their  mothers  even  after  they  have  matured.  If 
they  were  hatched  under  a  bantam,  or  other  chicken,  they  stick 
close  to  their  foster  mother. 

Guineas  are  difficult  to  tame.  Usually  they  stay  out  of  throw¬ 
ing  range.W’here  guineas  have  associated  only  with  guineas  and 
have  the  run  of  the  entire  farm  they  may  be  almost  as  hard  to 
catch  as  crows.  They  can  often  be  taken  from  the  roosts  at  night 
if  the  farmer  is  willing  to  turn  steeple  jack  and  climb  to  the  tojj 
of  the  old  apple  tree.  Sometimes  they  can  be  coa.xed  into  the 
chicken  yard  and  cornered,  but  if  e.xcited  they  can  clear  a 
six  foot  fence  with  ease.  As  a  last  resort  the  .22  can  come  into 
play,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  a  rifle  is  probably  the  sur¬ 
est  and  quickest  way  to  capture  a  guinea  for  Sunday  dinner.  If 
you  want  to  take  him  alive  the  best  plan  is  to  start  when  the  keets 
arc  young  and  raise  them  with  chickens,  from  which,  foolishly 
enough  they  seem  to  acquire  a  bit  of  trust  for  humans.  On  com¬ 
mercial  farms  where  the  guineas  are  housed  in  regular  poultry 
houses  catching  them  is  seldom  a  big  problem,  for  they  can  be  j 
shut  in  at  night. 

The  Gossip  Club 

.“Ml  guineas  belong  to  a  gossip  club.  The  inventor  of  the  guinea 
provided  them  with  strong  vocal  chords.  They  offer  more  noise 
than  variety  in  their  vocal  selections  and  sometimes  get  on  the 
nerv’es  of  the  people  around  the  farm.  As  they  wander  over  the 
fields  and  along  the  fences  during  the  day,  they  keep  up  a  contin¬ 
ual  chattering  among  themselves.  If  a  stranger  puts  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  they  attempt  to  drive  him  off  with  the  sheer  vibrations 
of  their  vocal  chords,  and  quite  often  succeed.  In  the  evening,  as 
they  settle  on  the  limbs  of  a  tree  or  a  roost  in  the  chicken  house, 
they  rehash  the  day’s  activities  and  spend  10  to  15  minutes  telling 
each  other  good  night  over  and  over. 

Not  everyone  objects  to  the  voice  of  the  guinea,  however,  for 
many  farmers  hold  that  it  adds  a  bit  of  rural  atmosphere  to  the 
farm.  Mrs.  Howard  Fast,  of  southern  Ohio,  enjoys  having  them 
around.  “We  never  keep  many,”  she  says,  “about  15,  I  guess,  but 
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FOR  SPRAYING 

Sprays  paint,  insecticides,  an¬ 
imal  sprays,  rust  preventives. 


FOR  GREASING 

Greases  cars,  tractors,  imple¬ 
ments— faster,  better,  easier. 


FOR  INFLATING  TIRES 

Saves  difficult  hand  pumping, 
or  driving  to  distant  service 
station  for  air  power. 


Here  is  a  package  of  harnessed  power 
that  is  a  wonderful  help  around  the  farm. 
This  Tokheim  Air  Compressor  inflates 
tires;  sprays  paint,  DDT  or  other  liquids; 
greases  cars,  tractors,  and  machinery; 
cleans  and  dusts.  It  performs  so  many 
jobs  so  much  faster  and  easier  that  once 
tried  you  will  never  be  without  it. 

Easily  Moved 

Compact.  Light  in  weight.  Easily  moved 
about.  Plugs  into  any  110  volt  AC  out¬ 
let.  Standard  equipment  includes  1  5  feet 
of  electric  cord  with  plug  and  switch, 
and  20  feet  of  braid  covered  air  hose 
with  connections. 


Gasoline  Models  Available 
Tokheim  Compressors  are  built  for  rug¬ 
ged  service.  Price  is  moderate.  Direct 
drive  gasoline  powered  models  avail¬ 
able.  See  your  implement  dealer,  or  send 
coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

0«««ral  Products  Division 
TOKHEiM  Oil  TANK  AND  PUMP  CO. 

Fort  Woyno,  Ind. 


FOR  OUSTING 

Cleans  radiators.  Removes 
moisture,  dust,  and  dirt  from 
motors  and  equipment. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


I  Tokhoim  Oil  Tonk  and  Pump  Co. 

I  1 626  Wabash  Avo.,  Fort  Woyno  I,  Ind. 

I  Plooso  sand  litoraturo  doKribing  your  lino  of  oloctric 
I  and  gosolino  powerod  air  comproiscfl  for  farms. 


Name 

.vV-r* 

Stroot 

City 

Slolo 

J 
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It's  a  sure  guide  to  FULL  VALUE  in: 


RIDING  EQUIPMENT 


EnRlish  &  West- 
*rn  saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths.  Caveson 
sets.  Other  fine 
horse  equipment. 


Protect  crops  and 
equipment  with 
Boyt  Tarpaulins. 
RuKKed.  Heavy 
canvas.  Wide 
ranae  of  sizes. 
All'purpose. 


HARNESS  AND  COLLARS 


Boyt  Harness  — 
"stronaest  work 
harness  in  Amer¬ 
ica."  ...  Boyt 
Collars,  with 
new  cushion 
principle,  stop 
sore  shoulders. 


Leading  harness,  hardware  and  implement  dealers 
leature  BOYT  items.  For  tree  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Company,  Box  I3S5-L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Q^WV^RAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
DvI  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


W  NOTMIN&  LIVCB 

BLUE  RIBBON  ^ 
CONDENSED  BUTTERIAILK 

TO  STRETCH  OUT  THE  G-RAIN 
THAT  POULTRV  AND  PI&'S>  , 
NEED.  IT  SORE  CUTS  I 
c  DOWN  THE  FEED  COST  J 


wain  us  aoa  rticis 

Kants  TMtouOHOur  thi  ciNTtAi 
wfST  STATIS 


5M  LKfififstefi  St.  CiKimiati  14/  Okie 


THE  MERCHANTS 
CREAMERY  CO. 


I  like  to  hear  them  around.  Makes  it 
sound  more  like  a  farm.” 

Hugo  \’^ollrath  of  Union  County,  Ohio, 
is  a  grain  and  livestock  farmer,  but  he 
likes  to  have  a  few  guineas  around  the 
barnyard.  “They  take  care  of  themselves,” 
he  says,  “can  pick  up  their  feed  while 
they  roam  around  the  farm  all  during  the 
summer.  Never  hurt  the  garden  either 
because  they  aren’t  scratchers  like  chick¬ 
ens.”  This  latter  point  is  one  of  the  big 
arguments  that  guinea  raisers  have  in 
favor  of  their  bird.  “I  never  tasted  any 
other  domestic  fowl  to  compare  with 
them,”  Vollrath  adds.  “They  taste  a  lot 
like  wild  game  and  I  guess  the  only  thing 
I  can  recall  eating  that  resembled  the 
taste  was  partridge.” 

Schadt  feels  that  as  more  people  learn 
the  pleasures  of  eating  guinea  meat  the 
demand  will  grow.  The  business  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  “But,”  adds  Schadt,  “it’s 
starting  to  grow  up.” 


MINERAL  FEEDING 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

Copper  and  iron  are  not  mentioned 
as  such  in  the  recommended  supplement. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  deficiency  of 
these  elements  causes  anemia  in  young 
pigs  and  a  pale  condition  in  the  combs  of 
poultry’.  Mineral  manufacturers  have 
therefore  included  these  elements  in  most 
of  the  mixtures  offered  for  sale. 

Another  element  which  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  upon  animal  nutrition  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country’  is  cobalt.  In 
some  sections  of  Michigan  and  along 
coastal  plains  this  mineral  may  not  be 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  feeds 
and  forages  to  prevent  nutritional  diffi¬ 
culties.  Therefore,  many  manufacturers 
include  it  in  the  mixture  in  order  to  cover 
these  deficient  areas. 

The  manufacturer  of  commercial  min¬ 
eral  mixtures  has  some  problems  to  con¬ 
sider  other  than  assembling  the  impor¬ 
tant  mineral  ingredients.  Stabilizers  and 
binders  are  important  to  hold  trace  ma¬ 
terials  that  might  otherw’ise  be  lost.  Laxa¬ 
tives  are  used  as  conditioners,  while  many 
concerns  also  use  appetizers  to  make  the 
mineral  feed  more  palatable.  The  use  of 
an  appetizer,  such  as  molasses,  is  a  matter 
over  which  there  is  considerable  contro¬ 
versy.  The  feeder  frequently  evaluates  a 
mineral  on  the  basis  of  its  palatability. 
This  really  is  not  a  true  evaluation  be¬ 
cause  a  feed  heavily  loaded  with  an  ap¬ 
petizer  when  offered  free  choice  is  likely 
to  be  consumed  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed. 


How  .Much  To  Feed 

How  much  of  a  mineral  mixture  should 
be  included  in  a  ration  is  another  ques¬ 
tion  which  many  feeders  ask.  Of  course 
this  will  depend  upon  the  ration  used,  the 
kind  of  animal  to  be  fed  and  many  other 


44ARRIS  S«D5 

Northern  Grown  for  Vigor 


New  Freezonian  Peas 

Thii  dvlicioui  n«w  early  p«a  It  high  In  sugar  contant 
and  unusually  tander.  Vinas  are  vigorous  and  will- 
resisfonf.  Our  customers  who  tried  it  last  year  have 
praised  it  enthusiastically. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

In  it  you  will  find  many  new  varietiei  of  vegetablet  and 
flowers  which  hove  been  thoroughly  tested  here  at 
Moreton  Farm  before  they  are  offered  for  sale. 
if  you  grow  for  mariret  ask  for  our 
Market  Growers  and  Florists  Price  List 


JOSEPH 

4  Marelan  Farm 


HARRIS 


CO.,  INC. 

Rachester  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 


1949  CATALOG  now  /leadtf 


WHITE 

AFRICAN 

GUINEAS 

Big  Profits 

Easily  Raised 
Rapid  Growth 


Our  Specialty— Hatching  Eggs  and  Baby  Guineas 
Also  Breeders  of 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BANTAMS 
Hatching  Eggs  — Baby  Bantams  — Breeding  Stock 
Shipped  anywhere  in  America 
Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  Coshen,  Indiana 


TO  GARDENERS 

.  THIS  BIG  NEW  1949 
NURSERY  BOOK 


Send  for  "What,  When,  Where,  and  How  to 
Plant.”  Helpful  hints-early  order  discounts 
—40  big  illustrated,  bargain-pocked  pages. 

Kesas,  shrubs,  fruit  and  shade 
frees,  flowers,  bulbs.  Guaranteed. 

SPRING  HILL  NURSERIES -TIPP  aTY,0HI0,  Dept.H-SS 


“THE  BRAHMA  COW  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity 
in  livestock  of  this  century" 

A  QR  Red  Brohmo  Bull  will  sire  calves  from  your  cows 
that  will  weigh  100  lbs.  more  at  six  months,  and  sell  for 
more  money  Per  Pound  than  any  bull  you  own,  unless  he 
s  another  Brahma  Bull. 


BR  has  bred  more  champions  than  any  herd  in  South* 
eastern  Brahma  Assn,  history. 


BR  Red  Brahmas  ore  sale  toppers,  over  the  scales  and 
in  purebred  soles. 

A~BR  bred  Brahma  steer  dressed  69.25~highest  yield 
in  competition  in  S.  E. 


A  very  few  animals  for  sale  but  we  invite  your  cor* 
respondence  and  your  visit. 


MILTON  R.  THOMAS  &  SONS 


SARASOTA,  FLA. 


PHONE  2204 
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conditions.  The  range,  however,  will  be 
from  practically  no  minerals  except  salt 
up  to  three  per  cent  in  a  case  where  the 
deficiency  is  greatest. 

Growing  pigs  in  dry  lot  need  from  two 
to  three  pounds  of  minerals  for  each  100 
lbs.  of  feed  they  consume.  If  the  protein 
supplement  is  tankage,  milk,  or  fishmeal, 
two  lbs.  of  minerals  to  each  100  lbs.  of 
feed  used  is  sufficient.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
protein  supplement  is  in  the  form  of  soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  oil  meal  then  the  percent¬ 
age  of  minerals  in  the  ration  should  be 
raised  to  three  per  cent. 

Sows  during  gestation  will  need  about 
the  same  mineral  treatment  as  growing 
pigs.  Growing  pigs  or  pregnant  sows  on 
pasture  can  do  with  less  minerals;  say  one 
per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture.  Market 
hogs  need  two  to  three  per  cent  minerals 
for  the  first  three  months  following  birth. 
The  minerals  may  then  be  reduced  to  one 
or  two  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  protein  supplement  in  use. 

Minerals  may  be  self-fed,  providing  the 
mixture  is  not  loaded  with  an  appetizer. 
This  will  cause  over-consumption.  While 
the  heavy  consumption  of  minerals  may 
do  no  actual  harm,  the  expense  involved  is 
increased  without  any  corresponding  re¬ 
turn  on  the  money  invested  in  minerals. 
The  presence  of  an  appetizer  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  crowding  of  animals  about 
a  mineral  self-feeder. 

Minerals  should  not  be  fed  free  choice 
to  animals,  until  they  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  feed.  Mineral-starved 
animals  may  consume  enough  to  create 
salt  poisoning.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  hogs. 

In  iodine  deficient  areas  one-third  ounce 
of  potassium  iodide  should  be  added  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  a  home-made  mineral 
mixture. 

In  case  the  feeder  wishes  to  combine  the 
mineral  with  the  protein  supplement,  eight 
pounds  of  minerals  in  each  100  lbs.  of 
supplement  is  about  the  correct  propor¬ 
tion. 

Cattle  ami  Sheep  Need  Less 

The  ruminants,  those  animals  with  mul¬ 
tiple  stomachs,  need  less  mineral  supple¬ 
ments  than  hogs.  Cattle  and  sheep  having 
access  to  good  pasture  or  roughage  need 
little  or  no  minerals  other  than  salt.  In 
the  case  of  dairy  cows  in  heavy  milk  or 
of  beef  cattle  which  are  receiving  con¬ 
siderable  grain,  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
grain  ration  might  be  in  the  form  of  min¬ 
erals.  In  addition,  ruminants  should  have 
free  access  to  salt. 

In  the  case  of  poor  quality  roughage  or 
pasture,  cattle  and  sheep  will  be  benefited 
by  minerals,  particularly  phosphorus  in 
the  form  of  bone  meal.  One-eighth  pound 
of  bone  meal  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight  of 
the  animals  per  day  plus  free  access  to 
salt  may  well  be  recommended. 

What’s  the  Price? 

The  factor  of  cost  in  minerals  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one  because  there  is  such  a  wide 


YOU  GET  MORB  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  A 


BREADY  IMPLEMENTS 

PLOW,  CULTIVATOR,  DISC-HARROW,  SPIKE- 
TOOTH  HARROW,  FURROWER,  HILLERS, 
SEEDER,  CUTTER-BAR,  HAY  RAKE,  LAWN 
MOWER,  3-GANG  LAWN  MOWER.  SPRAYER. 
DUSTER,  AIR  COMPRESSOR,  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP,  PNEUMATIC  PRUNER,  SULKY,  CART, 
SNOW  PLOW,  RIDING-TYPE  ROLLER. 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


I  CHOICE  OF  2  MOOEIS 
id«l  "A"-2Vj  H.P. 

(Illuftratad) 
dal  ''BW"-lVi  H.P. 


30%  AfOOf  TRACTION 

Bready’s  patented  “Front-Hitch” 
method  of  power  application  makes 
the  power  push  against  the  load — 
increases  traction  by  30*'b. 


mORE  USES 

More  than  just  a  tractor,  BREADY 
is  an  all-round  handyman,  saving 
time  and  work  every  month  of  the 
year.  See  list  of  Bready  implements. 


MORE  ECONOMICAL 

The  “Front-Hitch”  enables  Bready  to 
utilize  every  ounce  of  horsepiower — gives 
you  savings  in  gas. 


MORf  VALUE 


Adjustable  wheels,  extra  large  tires, 
ratchets  in  each  wheel  for  short  turns, 
frame  of  tough,  welded  high-carbon  steel 
— are  but  a  few  of  Bready’s  value- 


packed  features. 


THE  BREADY  TRACTOR  & 
IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


70%Uc  ^  ^t€c  iotden.  / 

BOX  202,  SOLON,  OHIO 


BXTRfi  PROFITS! 


MORE  MEAT-LESS  COST 


CUSTOMERS  REPORT  UP  TO 

3  lb.  Average  in  1 1  Weeks 

• 

HIGHER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

244  eggs — Average  Production 

of  R.  O.  P.  quolified  Birds  mode 
by  one  flock  of  829  R.  O.  P.  Con- 
didole  Pullets.  |212  eggs — hen- 
housed  overage.) 


that's  what  you  get  with 

HOLTZAPPLE 

White  Rocks 

You  get  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  more  eggs  and  more 
meat  because  over  19  years  of  constant  scientific  breed¬ 
ing,  including  exclusive  R.  O.  P.  trapnesting  and  progeny 
testing,  have  gone  into  the  development  of  the  nation- 
famous  Holtzapple  "2-Profit"  Strain  White  Rocks.  Holtz- 
apple  White  Rocks  are  bred  for  high,  uniform  egg 
production  and  rapid  groWth  to  big,  meaty  broilers. 

R.  O.  P.  and  U.  S.  Certified.  All  breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  under  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plon. 
Consistent  winners  at  leading  egg  laying  cantests.  Ohio- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed.  95%  livability  and  other  guaran¬ 
tees  protect  you  fully.  We  hatch  the  year  around. 


WRITE 

FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 


HOLTZAPPLE  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  82,  ELIOA,  OHIO 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  FREE  COLORFUL  CATALOG. 


NAME 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN 

STATE 
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cutter  bar  and  nozzles 


variation  in  prices.  Some  are  priced  as 
low  as  $3.00  per  hundred  while  others  are 
quoted  at  a  figure  four  or  five  times  this 
amount.  There  cannot  be  this  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  actual  feeding  value  of 
these  differently  priced  minerals.  However, 
some  reliable  manufacturers  have  spent 
large  sums  in  research,  which  they  are 
justified  in  passing  on  in  the  price  of  their 
product.  The  first  question  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  mineral  feed  should  ask  is: 
“What  does  it  cost?”  If  the  price  exceeds 
$6.00  per  hundred,  even  under  present 
high  production  costs,  the  buyer  should 
hesitate  before  making  quantity  purchases. 

If  you  are  a  large  feeder  it  might  be 
economical  to  buy  your  own  minerals  and 
mix  them.  This  might  take  some  doing 
because  the  supply  sources  are  generally 
widely  scattered.  A  good  home-made  min¬ 
eral  sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  may  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  ingredients  and 
amounts : 


Ground  limestone 
Bone  meal 
Iodized  salt 
Copperas 


37%  by  weight 
40%  by  weight 
20%  by  weight 
3%  by  weight 


CUT  THEM  and 
KILL  THEM  with  the 


ISTABIISHID  1838 

SICKLE  BAR  MOWER 
AND  WEED  KILLER 
SPRAY  ATTACHMENT 

I 

Here's  a  machine  chat 
gives  your  weeds  i 
double  knock-out 
blow.  It  cuts  and 
sprays  them  with 
weed  killer  in  one 
operation. 

Four  spray  noz¬ 
zles,  directly  behind  the  cutter 
bar,  spray  the  chemical  right  down  to  the 
center  of  the  freshly  cut  plants.  It  reaches  all 
of  them.  Chemicals  are  carried  in  a  pressure 
tank  on  the  handle  bar— one  fill  is  sufficient 
to  cover  a  large 
area.  Spray  drift  is 
eliminated  by  spe¬ 
cial  shields  to  the 
trailing  edge  of  the 
cutter  bar.  Find 
out  how  you  can 
give  your  weeds 
the  1—2  punch. 


CONNINOHAH* 

OoraanTfc'o'* 

,erV 

ollivaVor 

OWW"*  2* 

Sno'wp'o'W  ^ 

SlcVl.W'*"'" 

.  RMl  HI* 

.  Sptai 


Writ*  0*pt.  WK-SO 
For  FREE 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 


Rochester  E,  N  Y. 


The  Mineral  IMakers  | 

Mineral  manufacturers  of  the  country  ^ 
are  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  help  to  i 
the  livestock  producer.  The  stock  man  j 
would  like  the  mineral  manufacturer  to  ' 
produce  a  good  product,  price  it  reason-  j 
ably,  and  to  advocate  it  for  what  it  is, 
namely,  an  aid  in  the  nutrition  of  farm  • 
animals.  | 

The  manufacturers  of  livestock  feeds  and  j 
condiments  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon  I 
the  results  of  scientific  investigations  and  | 
use  these  results  as  sales  talk  in  selling 
manufactured  products.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  discovered  that  iron  and  copper  in 
combination  was  an  effective  preventative 
and  corrective  for  anemia  in  young  pigs. 
Upon  the  heels  of  this  discovery'  commer¬ 
cial  products  began  to  appear  bearing  the 
recommendation  of  a  sure  corrective  for 
anemia.  A  salesman  of  one  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  appeared  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  piggery  and  asked  for  permission  to 
have  his  product  tested.  The  salesman  was 
given  a  negative  response  along  with  a 
counter  suggestion.  It  was  proposed  that 
his  product  be  tested  alongside  a  simple 
solution  of  copperas  and  see  if  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  effectiveness  could  be  determined. 

The  counter  suggestion  apparently  was 
of  little  interest  to  the  salesman  because 
the  subject  was  soon  changed.  What  he 
knew  was  that  copf>eras  contains  both  iron 
and  copper  and  would  be  just  as  effective 
as  his  manufactured  product.  He  probably  j 
knew  also  that  fifty  bottles  of  copperas 
solution  could  be  made  for  the  price  of 
one  bottle  of  his  own  concoction.  It  was 
obvious  therefore  why  he  lost  interest  in 
the  proposal  to  make  parallel  comparisons 
of  the  two  products. 

Jst. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 


CATALOG 


IS  YOUR  BEST  BET 


for  FARM  FENCING 
Welded  Wire  Fabric 
and  Poultry  Netting 


It’s  a  big  part  of  our  business  .  .  .  and 
we  have  been  supplying  bird  and  ani¬ 
mal  raisers  with  their  wire  requirements 
for  many  years. 

There  IS  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  these  materials,  but  the  BUSSEY 
stamp  of  approval  has  always  guaran¬ 
teed  only  the  very  best  .  .  .  and  large 
volume  purchasing  power  assures  you 
the  lowest  price.  Send  for  our  catalog 
“Materials  and  Equipment  for  Raising 
Birds  and  Animals”. 

PRODUCTS  CO. 

6000-19  W.  51  St  St. 
Chicago  38/  III. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


ALFALFA- CLOVERS 


Just  tail  us  whes 
Farm  Soeds  you  ara 
planning  to  buy  this 
year  ^  fet  our  tr«« 
sampleo  for  toatlnc. 
Comparo  our  qoalltf 
and  prices.  All  aaad 
guarantood  truo  tP 
samples.  Try  us  once 
and  we  know  you  will 
be  wltb  us  eeery 
yearl 

FREE 

CATALOG 

Finest  values  la  har¬ 
dy  seeds,  new  crop* 
carefully  recleaned. 
Alfalfa*  Clovers* 
Rape*  tweet  tudan; 
MlffMfo.  Benton  and 
other  Oats:  Ladlno 
Clover;  Certified  Hy¬ 
brids.  etc.  Famous 
new  varieties  like 
Ranger  Alfalfa.  Mid¬ 
land  Clover*  Clinton 

Oats*  certified 
seed.  A  complete 
Farm  Seed  Guide. 
Fim. 


MONEY 


Our  prices  are  very  low  on  High 
Quality,  Recleaned*  Tested.  La¬ 
beled  Farm  Seeda.  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
We  buy  end  sell  direct  Have 
many  bargains  In  Alfalfa. 
Grasses,  Forage  Crops. 

ALFALFAO^SO 

MifhPurity-Gerfnindiien  Ad#  BU. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA!)  7^ 

HocdgMofthaniGfown  A  f  bu 

CL<?^'ki^24P 


CloveWIOP 

AlsYkb^8» 

GUARANTEED 

Alt  our  seeds  are  guaranteed 
satisfactory,  sold  subject  to  BO 
days  test.  Thousands  of  pleased 
customers.  year  after  year. 
Write  now  for  Catalog  and 
Samplea  of  Seeda  you  want. 


AMERICAN 

Field  Seed 

COMPANY 

DEPT.  0  5 
CHICAGO,  I  LL. 
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L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


SPRINKLER  MFG.  CORP 

Glendora  California 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 


Buttercup  Mortnag  Matador 
Mercedes,  prized  offspring  of 
an  illustrious  sire  and  dam, 
well  exemplifies  the  excellence 
of  Warren's  Holsteins. 


Here’s  proof  that  producing  high-quality  deal  more.”  You  too  will  find  feeding  effi- 

Holsteins  does  not  demand  a  high-cost  min-  ciency  plus  economy  in  Sacco  V-19.  It's  a 

eral.  Says  Mr.  William  Warren,  owner  of  the  top-quality  mineral  —  complete,  balanced, 

Warren  Farm  at  Bay  City,  Michigan:  "I  have  24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to  eveiy 

used  Sacco  V-19  Mineral  for  a  number  of  pound.  Write  for  free  illustrated  folder  on 

years  and  feel  that  it  has  given  us  the  same  mineral  deficiencies  and  the  name  of  your 

or  better  results  than  minerals  costing  a  great  Sacco  dealer. 

THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
Holland,  Mich.,  Caroy,  Ohio. 


MINERAL  FEED 


pfccdoiH 


The  answer  to  your  irrigation  problem 
-Lower  costs— Increased  production— on 
row  crops,  pasture,  orchard  or  garden 


SAVE  LABOR 

withMULKEY’S - 1 

NEW  Improved  *  „ 

(5H  In.  Straight-SidMl)  WS?"?* 

MI-SteH  24  ft.  Long  ^ 

PORTABLE*  - 

BALANCED  ^ 

ELEVATOR  # 


You'll  havo  greater  yields,  and  be 
sure  of  a  crop,  by  installing  these  effec¬ 
tive,  low-cost  sprinklers.  Then  you'll  be 
able  to  supply  water  when  and  where 
you  need  it,  regardlpss  of  weather. 
Write  for  information  on  the  complete 
line  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers. 


8 '  standard  or  Revarse- 
Action  Hopper  Available 

•k  One  man  can  handle  and  operate. 
k  New  winch  assembly  easily  raises  elevator, 
e  8 14  'Extensions,  e  Clutch  &.Brake(extra  cost) 
Write  for  FREE  LItermtun  end  Prices 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1S21-J  Locust  St.  Kansas  City  B,  Me. 


/ 


FERRIS  NURSERY 

REE 


Our  80th  Anniversary 
Catalog  and  Guide 

The  most  beautiful  and  complete  nursery- 
catalog  ever  published.  Many  pages,  many 
gorgeous,  natural-color  pictures.  Our  finest 
in  80  years.  Special  values  in  — 


FERRIS  NORTHERN  GROWN 
EVERGREENS 
Shade  Trees  *  Flowers 
Fruit  Trees  •  Shrubs  •  Plants 


Write  today  for  this  wonderful 
log— do  it  now  — supply  limited. 


FREE  Cata- 


EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

425  Bridge  St.  HAMPTON  .IOWA 


See  the  PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILL 


Whether  you  need  a  mill  for  average  grinding  j 
or  a  big  mill  for  heavy  duty  service,  there  is  ' 
a  Papec  Hammer  Mill  to  suit  your  requirements. 
And  only  Papec  gives  you  ALL  these  extra  j 
features:  reversible  3-ply  hammer  tips  good  for  \ 
10,000  to  20,000  bags  of  grinding;  30^c  40%  I 

more  screen  area;  non-clog  feed  delivery;  finer  ■ 
grinding  with  coarser  screen;  more  pounds  of 
top-notch  grinding  per  h.p.  hour. 

And  remember!  Every  Papec  mill  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  outgrind  any  other  mill  in  the 
same  power  class. 

Dealers  are  making  deliveries  now.  See  your 
Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  the  margin  of  this  ; 
advertisement  for  illustrated  folder  on  Papec 
Hammer  Mills.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y.,22  S.  Senate  Ave. .Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  , 
3015  Taylor  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas.  i 

PAPEC 

HA  M  M  ER  MILLS 


TALL  FKSCUK 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

Fescue;  therefore,  this  practice  serves  two 
valuable  purposes. 

Livestock  will  eat  the  matured  leaves, 
but  only  under  duress.  .As  one  farmer  said, 
“You  can  star\e  a  sheep  to  eat  almost 
anything.  It  reminds  me  of  the  report 
made  by  a  man  who  had  acted  as  a 
guinea  pig  to  test  a  new  army  concen¬ 
trated  food.  .After  three  weeks  he  reported, 
‘I’m  sure  that  man  can  live  on  this  food 
longer  than  he  cares  to’.” 

When  it  is  grown  with  a  legume,  such 
as  Ladino  clover  or  Lespedeza,  on  med¬ 
ium  fertile  soils,  it  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  one  to  two  animal  units  per  acre 
through  the  entire  grazing  season,  which 
in  some  areas  is  the  entire  year. 

Critics  of  Fescue,  and  there  are  many 
and  quite  as  rabid  as  its  enthusiasts,  say 
that  this  is  due  primarily  to  Ladino;  that 
there  are  certain  months  when  it  is  so 
low  in  palatability  that  even  hungry  stock 
will  refuse  to  eat  it.  One  Kentucky 
farmer  banished  it  from  his  farm  with 
the  comment,  “It  looks  like  bullrushes; 
it  tastes  like  bullrushes;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  improved  bullrush!” 

On  less  productive  soils.  Tall  Fescue 
is  superior  to  most  common  grasses  in 
carrying  capacity  because  it  is  better 
adapted  to  soils  of  medium  to  low  fertility 
than  the  common  pasture  grasses.  It  is 
finding  a  place  in  the  new  “winter  graz¬ 
ing”  program  which  has  swept  the  South. 
The  drought  resistance  of  Tall  Fescue 
gives  it  another  talking  point  for  Mid¬ 
western  farmers  who  have  had  trouble 
keeping  up  their  pastures  during  the  long 
summer  dry  spells. 

Major  K.  Dodge,  a  Kentucky 
farmer,  is  sowing  one-third  of  his  1,200- 
acre  Kentucky  Bluegrass  fann  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  31  for  year  around  beef  cattle 
pasture.  Major  Dodge  has  had  fine 
pasture  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  but  with  Fescue  he  expects  them 
to  be  green  and  productive  the  entire 
year.  He  will  need  less  grain  for  his  cattle 
and  there  will  be  less  labor. 

Tall  Fescue  has  not  been  popular  as  a 
hay  crop  because  it  becomes  coarse  and 
unpalatable  as  it  reaches  maturity.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  it  is 
being  harvested  extensively  as  hay.  Hay 
yields  are  good,  particularly  on  fertile 
bottom  land  where  leaf  growth  is  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy.  Stock  w'ill  eat  it  and  thrive 
if  they  can’t  get  anything  else.  .At  the 
Eastern  Oregon  Experiment  Station, 
Union,  Oregon,  testing  shows  Alta  Fescue 
to  have  the  highest  average  yield  over  a 
six-year  period  of  all  forage  grass  com¬ 
monly  grown  for  this  purpose  in  the  state. 

Tall  Fescue  makes  excellent  grass  silage. 
Undergrazed  pasture  fields  can  be  kept 
cut  short  by  harvesting  for  silage.  As 
silage  it  has  few  of  the  drawbacks  of  hay, 
being  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 


JARI 


Weeds,  Brush  &  Grass 
Close  to  Buildings  & 
Under  Trees  &  Fences 


HERE'S  a  handy  power  scythe  that  does 
the  work  of  8  men!  Especially  useful  on 
farms,  orchards,  estates,  lake  shore  prop¬ 
erty,  roadsides,  etc.  Trims  close  to  trees 
and  shrubs  without  damaging  bark. 

Sa/e  and  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  self-pro¬ 
pelled  .  .  .  even  a  child  can  run  it.  Cuts 
on  rough  ground  and  up  slopes  as  steep 
as  40°. 

Built  sturdy  and powerjul,  yet  light  and 
compact  for  speedy  operation.  Cuts  16 
miles  of  fence-rows  or 
4-6  acres  in  H  hours 
on  5  quarts  of  gas! 


Wfm 


WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER! 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2934- T  Pillsbury  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS  8,  MINNESOTA 


Shown  above  is  Tip’s  Chester,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  group  of  fine  young  halter- 
broken  bulls  now  being  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Norris  Cattle  Company. 

This  animal  typifies  the  breeding  and 
conformation  of  this  lot.  Note  particularly 
his  depth  and  his  excellent  Brahman  char¬ 
acteristics,  both  most  desirable  when 
blending  with  a  Purebred  herd  or  when 
crossing  with  Commercial  cattle. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 

NORRIS  CATTLE  COMPANY 

R.  G.  “Bob"  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

P.  O.  Box  1051 

Ocala  Florida 
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LOOK  AT  REYNOLDS^/^w  ALUMINUM 
5-V  CRIMP  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

on  this  new  dairy  barn  in  Michigan 


THIS  FARMIR  SAYSi.''ff's  o  bom  fo  be 
proud  of,  and  year  after  year  I'll 
be  glad  I  don't  have  to  paint  It." 


*'Like  most  modern  dairy  farmers,”  savs 
William  Bakhaus  of  Plymouth,  Michi¬ 
gan,  "I  want  the  best  barn  I  can  build. 
There’s  extra  satisfaction  when  the 
most  modern  building  material  is  so 
economical,  because  it  lasts  longer 


without  maintenance  expense.” 

Concerning  aluminum’s  radiant  heat 
reflectivity,  this  farmer  says:  "I  could 
tell  how  aluminum  takes  off  the  sun 
load  when  the  barn  was  half  roofed. 
Just  walking  under  the  covered  half,  I 


WEATHERBOARD  SIDING  . . .  ALSO  GUTTERS  &  DOWNSPOUTS 


Reynolds  exclusive  stipple-embossing 
adds  rigidity,  diffuses  light.  See  this 
new  texture  at  your  dealer’s.  If  you 
need  gutters,  remember  Reynolds  Lt/e- 
tirne  Aluminum  is  about  half  the  price 
of  other  rustproof  materials.  (^Ihoice  of 
half-round.  Colonial  box  or  O.G.  style. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF 
ALUMINUM  BUILDING  PRODUCTS: 
Corrugated  and  5-V  Crimp, 
Snap-Seal  and  Standing  Seam  , 
Roofing,  Weotherboord  Sid¬ 
ing,  Built-Up  Roofing,  Nails, 
Gutters,  Windows,  Reflective 
Insulation,  the  "Alumi-Drome” 
(prefabricated  utility  build¬ 
ing)- 

»r;ng  mode  Alunrr;,— 


Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Building 
Products  Division,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


NEW! 


STIPPLED-EMBOSSED  5-V  CRIMP,  CORRUGATED, 


could  feel  the  drop  in  temperature.” 
When  winter  comes,  he  will  also  find 
that  his  aluminum  barn  stays  warmer — 
with  the  inside  heat  reflected  back  from 
roof  and  walls. 

Add  fire  resistance  to  the  enduring 
beauty  of  rustproof  aluminum,  consider 
the  fact  that  rats  and  termites  can’t  get 
through  it,  and  you  have  what’s  best  for 
Vo//rfarm  building.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum.  Vt'rite 
for  literature. 


Which  is 

really  Hedy  Lamarr? 


STARRING  IN  THi 
UNITED  CAilEORNIA  RICTURf 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 

AUTOllTE;^?[Sg^ 

give  you  all  these  advantages  - 


IT  IS  difficult  to  pick  the  best 
'  spark  plug  from  outside  ap¬ 
pearance  just  as  it  is  to  choose 
the  real  Hedy  Lamarr  from  the 
photographs  above.  But  when 
you  install  new  Auto-Lite 
Resistor  Spark  Plugs  you  can 
tell  the  difference  in  your  cor 
or  truck. 

If  you  picked  the  girl  at  the 
right  as  the  real  Hedy  Lamarr, 
star  of  United  California’s  “Let’s 
Live  A  Little’’  released  by  Eagle- 
Lion,  score  yourself  100%.  Her 
“look-alike"  is  Mrs.  Desiree 
Weaver  of  New  York  City. 

You’ll  be  100%  right,  too,  when 
you  switch  to  the  new  Auto- 
Lite  Resistor  Spark  Plug — the 
gives  you  the  finest  in  engine  perform¬ 
ance,  the  maximum  in  engine  economy. 
THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Toronto,  Ontario  Tolodo  I,  Ohio 

the 
gop 
i'ble 


*  I  SMOOTHER  ENGINE  IDLE 

WIDER  SPARK  GAP  HELPS  ELIMINATE 
OCCASIONAL  MISSING 

*  IMPROVED  GASOLINE  ECONOMY 

PERMITS  BURNING  OF  LEANER  MIX¬ 
TURES  AND  REDUCES  MISFIRING. 

*  INCREASED  ELECTRODE  LIFE 

UP  TO  200®'o  AND  MORE. 

*  IMPOOVED  MOIO  RECEPTION, />. 

REDUCES  PLUG  INTERFER 
ENCE  WITH  RADIO,  RADAR 
AND  TELEVISION  WITHIN 
35  MV  'M  FROM  540  KC 
TO  150  MC  AT  50 

Aulo-lite  !>|i4li  PIU|!:  Pal«ril"<l  (I 

plug  that 


^  Secouse  of  its  low  rote  of  electrode  erosion, 
lew  Resistor  Spark  Plug  permits  wider  initial 
settings  and  mokes  these  advantages  poss'l 


TNRE  IN  “SISPtNSE."  TIE  tITO  LITE  lOHO  SN0«  TNJIS  LTS, 


l:M  P.H  .  E.S.I  ON  CIS 


“I'he  'I'all  Fcsiufs  scfin  to  recover  very  ijuickty'  troni  heavy 
I  grazing”  says  William  C.  Johnstone,  Extension  Agronomist  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  “I  have  known  it  to  be  grazed  down 
I  into  dust  during  late  fall  but  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  moist 
rainy  weather  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  provide  good  graz- 
I  ing  in  the  winter  for  cattle.” 

I  Durable  Turf  Grass 

I  The  toughness  of  Fescue,  its  drought  resistance  and  its  dense, 
i  deep  sod,  make  the  grass  an  ideal  cover  for  airjjorts,  playgrounds. 
I  athletic  fields  and  other  areas  where  a  durable,  firm,  wear- 
resistant  turf  is  essential.  This  is  especially  true  of  areas  north  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

C.  R.  Runyon,  Superintendent  of  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  in 
I  Cincinnati  and  an  expert  on  grasses,  says,  “Fescue  has  one  prop- 
I  t.Tty  that  makes  it  more  valuable  than  Blucgrass.  It  doesn’t  have 
I  the  summer  dormant  season  that  Bluegrass  goes  through.  When 
Bluegrass  becomes  dormant  during  July  and  August  some  city 
j  fools  slop  water  all  over  it  and  all  they  manage  to  do  is  to  help  the 
I  Crabgrass  along.  Fescue  is  good  at  eliminating  Crabgrass  because 
it  grows  under  the  same  conditions  and  will  compete  with  it.” 
Fescue  will  stand  up  under  wear  better  than  most  any  other 
:  turf.” 

The  recommended  seeding  for  air  strips  is  a  mixture  of  Tall 
Fescue  with  other  adapted  quick-sod-forming  grasses,  such  as 
Red  top,  and  Bluegrass  seeded  at  the  rate  of  5.0  pounds  per  acre 
on  landing  strips,  with  half  the  amount  on  the  remaining  area. 

.  The  Tall  Fescue  should  represent  50  to  75  per  cent  by  weight  of 
such  a  mixture.  On  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  a  similar  mix¬ 
ture  is  satisfactory,  with  a  seeding  of  about  150  piounds  per  acre. 

The  Conserver 

j  f  all  Fescue  is  being  recommended  for  seeding  of  waterways, 
eroding  hillsides,  gullies,  levies,  and  other  areas  where  a  long 
lived,  tenacious,  deep-rooted  grass  is  needed.  Farmers  are  seeding 
Fesc  ue  for  permanent  pasture  on  fields  that  are  subject  to  des¬ 
tructive  erosion. 

Soil  conservation  districts  in  the  Central  and  Southeastern 
states  are  encouraging  rapid  seed  produc  tioii  so  that  the  seed  will 
he  available  at  more  reasonable  prices.  f)ertiiitting  extensive  .seed¬ 
ing  on  land  where  soil  erosion  is  a  big  problcin. 

I  The  pi  otrressive.  vigorous  growth  of  Tall  Fescue  is  a  valuable 
.lid  in  the  control  of  perennial  weeds.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  Kenturkv  where  wild  onion,  dock  and  other  pernicious 
weeds  have  been  greatly  reduced  after  Fescue  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Land  planted  to  Fescue  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  practically  eliminated  of  Canada 
T  histle.  VV'ild  Morning  Clorv  and  Quack  Crass. 

Fesc'ue  for  Seed 

Fesc  ue  is  reads  tor  harve-sting  when  seeds  are  released  easib 
as  a  head  is  pulled  gently  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  At 
this  stage  of  maturity  most  of  the  seeds  will  have  reached  the 
hard  dough  stage  and  the*  kernals  will  have  a  purplish  tinge 
Fc'sc  ue  scc-d  shatters  easily,  which  requires  the  harve-sting  to  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  ripens. 

1  he  surest  way  of  saving  most  of  the  sc-ed  t  rop  is  to  cut  with  a 
!  binder,  curing  the  bundlc-s  in  small  shocks  and  threshing  as  soon 
as  thoroughly  cured.  It  is  best  to  equip  the  hinder  with  removable 
pans  plac  ed  benc-ath  the  draper  rolls  and  a  box  in  place  of  the 
bundle  c  arrier  to  eatc  h  shattered  seed. 

The  combine  ran  be  used  successfully  on  .i  Miiall  acreage  if  the 
weather  is  good  during  ripening.  Some  of  the  large*  growers  start 
t  their  harvesting  with  the  binder  and  as  soon  as  the*  seed  begins 
I  Nhattering  to  the  point  they  can  see  gold  dollars  lying  on  the 
ground,  eonibines  are  nishc'd  in  to  complete  the  harv'csting 

Seed  harvested  with  a  combine  should  be  spread  out  on  a  tight 
!  Hcxir  in  a  well  ventilatc-d  place  and  stirrc*d  cx-casionally  until  drv 
to  pn*vent  sweating  and  heating.  The  seed  harvesting  is  done  the 
latter  part  of  June,  a  little  before  Orchard  grass.  Rye  grass  or 
Wheat. 

Second  and  third  year  seed  produc  tion  on  medium  fertile 
soils  average  about  250  fX)unds  per  ac  re.  However,  yields  of  400- 
600  pounds  are  not  uncommon  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
l«-nsjth  of  time  Fescue  plantings  mav  remain  in  jirofitable  seed 
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Profit?  Yes!  A  man  should  farm  for  profit. 
But  in  farming,  profit  is  not  the  entire  sum 
of  the  compensation.  Pride  of  ownership  in 
fertile,  productive  fields  is  part  of  it.  Pride  of 
ownership  in  a  finished  herd  of  pure-breds 
can  be  another. 


the  world  produces  nothing  finer  .  .  .  and 
thus  they  portray  the  keen  discrimination 
which  looks  beyond  a  price  tag  and  sees  a 
quality  unimpaired  by  any  consideration  other 


than  service. 


To  some  farmers  also  comes  the  downright 
pleasure  of  working  their  lands  with  Oliver 
Tractors.  Theirs  is  the  sure  knowledge  that 


The  new  fleet  of  Oliver  Tractors  appeals  so 
strongly  to  such  farmers  that  ownership  of 
these  tractors  is  fast  becoming  a  mark  of 
success  in  farming. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 


400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  ill. 


OLIVER 


'FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 
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voueu 

your  driving  pleasure! 

Always  ride  wilh  BOTH  Seals 
on  your  tire  valves.  They  help  you 
get  greatest  tire  mileage  and  as> 
sure  greatest  safety. 

Protect  your  valve  cores  from 
destructive  grit  by  keeping  a  valve 
cap  on  EVERY  valve.  An  air-seal¬ 
ing  Schrader  Cap,  screwed  down 
fingertight,  gives  you  EXTRA 
Safety!  Yes,  it  guarant^et  an  air¬ 
tight  valve  under  every  known 
operating  condition. 

Confidence  that  your  tires  are 
thus  protected  against  damaging 
underinflation  doubles  your  driv¬ 
ing  pleasure.  But  also  don't  forget 
to  check  tire  pressures  regularly 
with  your  own  reliable  Schrader 
Gauge  to  warn  you  of  possible 
tire  trouble. 


A.  SCHRADER’S  S(M  .  BROOKLYN  17,  N.  Y. 

Divkhm  of 

Mmefaetiirinc  Company,  Incorporated 


pnxliu'tion  is  variable;  usually  four  or  five 
seed  crops  t  an  hr*  obtained. 

Most  of  th<'  seed  is  now  produced  from 
solid  drilled  fields.  However,  the  cultivated 
row  method  is  gaining  in  popularity  with 
grosNCi-s  who  are  planting  in  rows  spaced 
to  40  inches  apart,  sowing  four  to  five 
jxumds  jX'r  acre.  The  row  cultural  method 
has  certain  advantages  in  that  higher  seed 
vields  an‘  usually  obtained,  cleaner  seed 
is  })roduced.  profitable  seed  production  is 
maintained  longer  and  se<‘d  ( tops  can  be 
grown  under  less  favorable  conditions 
than  when  grown  in  solid  stands. 

Fescue  for  seed  production  should  be 
planted  only  on  clean  land.  Weed  seeds 
such  as  Cheat  or  Chess.  Wild  Onion, 
Quads  grass.  Dcn  k  and  Canada  Thistle 
are  extremenly  hard  to  remove  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  in  many  cases  make  the  crop 
unsalable.  Other  plants  that  are  objec¬ 
tionable  are  Orchard  grass.  Tall  Oat  grass, 
Rve  grass  and  Meadow  Fescue. 

In  1947.  General  E.  W.  Jones,  whose 
farm  is  in  Huntsville,  .Alabama,  dreamed 
up  an  easy  way  to  obtain  Fescue  seed 
for  planting  on  his  farm.  Since  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  purchase  enough  seed  prior  to 
harvesting  were  fertile,  he  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  .\rvin  brothers,  of  Pen- 
broke.  Kentuckv.  to  rethrash  the  Fescue 
straw  as  it  was  discharged  from  their 
combines  as  they  harx’ested  their  300 
acH's  of  Kentucky  31.  General  Jones  with 
two  combines  salvaged  6000  pounds  of 
clean  seed  which  had  a  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000.  He  took  4000  pounds 
home  with  him.  leaving  the  rest  for  the 
.Arvin  brothers  as  payment  for  the  favor. 
Having  been  given  a  lesson  in  strategy  by 
the  General,  the  .Arvin  brothers  rethrashed 
their  own  straw  this  vear. 


DWAUr  FRUIT  TRUS 


More 

PREMIUM  QUALITY 
FULL-SIZED  FRUIT 

foii«r-re-(art-Fer  Tr*«i 
Whether  you  want  larger 
yields  per  acre  —  harrests 
commanding  highest  market 
prices— or  luscious  fruit  for 
wur  own  table.  Dwarf  Fruit 
Trees  are  more  profitable 
stocks  for  you. 

Early  bearing  at  Z  to  }  years  of  age  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees) ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick ;  no  expensive  power  equip- 
greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  our  catalog.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  care  of  many  choice  varieties  of 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums  and  other  size-con¬ 
trolled  stocks.  Apples  grafted  on  true  East  Mail¬ 
ing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX,  to  meet  special  needs 
Also  learn  about  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED 
KRL'IT  TREES) —decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for 
trellis,  wall  or  hedge.  Our  catalog  wiii  show  you 
just  how  our  proven  stocks  of  these  modern  trees 
can  bring  you  greater  profits. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  F-I 
The  \X  hat.  When,  Vi’here  &  How  to  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  &  Care  of  Dwarf  &  Trained  Fruit  Trees 


HENRY  LEUTHARDTi 

Pori  Chesfer  •  Nevu  York 


Kinq  Street  opp.  Comly  Avenue 


LIGHTNING 


Protect  lives  and  property  against  LIGHTNING 
with  a  complete.  99^  efficient  lightning  rod 
system  on  huildlngs  and  trees.  Safety  la  so  In¬ 
expensive!  Write  Dept.  FQ  for  free  estimate- 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  Inc. 

Home  Office:  11  No.  Pearl  St..  ALBANY.  N.  V. 
420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  City 

DEALERSHIPS  FOR  THOSE  WITH  FACILITIES 


.Alta  or  Ky.  31? 

On  the  West  Goast  .Alta  has  been  retom- 
mended  and  preferred  by  the  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  its  long  period  of  develo|)ment  and 
naturalization  in  this  area.  Claims  have 
been  made  that  in  the  West  Kentucky 
31  was  more  noticeably  injured  by  stem 
canker  (Rhizortonia  solani)  and  leaf  spot 
Helminthosjjorium  di(  tyoides).  two  of 
the  more  serious  diseases  that  are  known 
to  attat  k  this  grass,  than  was  .Alta. 

In  Kentuckv  and  the  South  almost  ex- 
actlv  the  same  arguments  were  used  in 
favor  of  Kentucky  31  by  farmers  and 
agronomists.  In  that  area  they  claim  that 
they  have  found  .Alta  to  be  less  resistant 
to  disease. 

In  other  areas  it  has  bcL-n  found  that 
the  two  varieties  are  practically  identical 
from  the  standpoint  of  production  or  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  grass.  In  some  stages  of 
growth  they  can  bt-  identihed  but  most  of 
the  time  they  are  indistinguishable. 

Because  of  the  sudden  popularity  of 
Kentucky  31,  the  demand  for  the  seed 
exceeded  the  supply  and  prices  went  to 
$1.50  a  pound  with  some  seed  reported 
as  high  as  $5.00,  as  compared  with  $.40 
to  $.75  for  Alta.  These  exceptional  prices 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 


in  30  minutes  I 

Fa>t  Acting  .  . .  lotting  .  .  .  Eoty  to 
Use!  No  special  training  needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALLED 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 


WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFG.  CO. 


DEPT.  FO 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOW  PATH  FARMS 
CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

ore  of  imported  ond  the  most  populor  Americon 
bloodlines,  ore  top  producers  of  both  mutton 
ond  wool. 

Write  us  your  1949  needs  or,  better  still  come 
see  us. 

DR.  F.  W.  TERFLINGER  &  C.  L.  REEDY 

R.  R.  6,  LOCANSPORT,  INDIANA 


tne  CHoiLoi  way 
to  give  effective 

PENICILLIN  treatment 


Squibb  "instant-use”  tube 
now  used  routinely  by 
thousands  of  dairymen! 


What  dairymen  say  about 
Squibb  Penicillin  Calcium  Ointment 
Veterinary 


Here  are  some  of  the  important  reasons  dairy  farmers  prefer  Squibb  Penicillin 
Calcium  Ointment  for  treating  mastitis*: 

®  Easy  to  use.  Simply  insert  tip  of  tube  into  teat  opening  and  squeeze  out 
entire  contents  of  tube.  Ointment  moves  smoothly  into  teat— requires  no 
“stripping  up"  at  a  later  time. 

®  Sanitary.  Protected  by  the  tube,  the  penicillin  ointment  need  never  be 
touched  by  human  hand  while  being  instilled. 

®  Large  penicillin  close.  Each  tube  contains  7  5,000  units  ot  penicillin  —  an 
erectil  e  single  dose. 

®  Feu  injections.  2  tubes  are  sufncient  for  most  mastitis*  cases,  since  each 
tube  contains  7  5,000  penicillin  units  in  an  ointment  base. 

®  Economical.  On  a  basis  of  units  of  penicillin,  Squibb  Penicillin  Calcium 
Ointment  costs  consiclerahly  less  than  most  other  forms  of  penicillin.  No 
extra  equipment  required. 

Get  Squibb  Penicillin  Calcium  Ointment  Veterinary  from  your  druggist  now. 
Save  in  initial  cost — and  build  year-round  dairy  profits  by  saving  cows  and 
keeping  milk  production  up!  Keep  at  least  a  half-dozen  tubes  always  on  hand! 
For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis*,  call  your  veterinarian. 

‘due  to  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of  the  largest  percentage  of  all  mastitis  cases. 


"I  have  a  large  herd  of  cows,  where  udder  trouble  is 
always  prevalent  and  this  ointment  is  the  best  cure  that 
I  have  ^en  able  to  find.  I  have  also  given  a  couple  of 
these  tubes  to  some  of  my  farmer  friends  and  they  also 
admit  it  is  tops.”  Hope,  N.  J. 


"When  we  injected  her  she  was  milking  between  45-SU 
and  showing  much  garget.  After  one  treatment  she 
showed  considerable  improvement,  after  the  second 
shot  she  had  very  little  garget  and  within  another  24 
hours  she  was  apparently  completely  cured.  Her  quarter 
is  a  little  bit  slack  but  she’s  milking  just  under  60." 
Pascoag.  R.  1. 


"We  noticed  your  advertisement  and  bought  2  tubes  of 
Penicillin  Ointment  from  the  Drug  Store  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  We  followed  directions  to  the  letter  and  believe 
it  was  the  chronic  kind  of  mastitis.  We  were  amazed 
after  1 2  hours  to  find  the  swollen  quarter  normal  and 
the  milk  from  this  quarter  much  better.  We  then  gave 
another  tube  and  24  hours  later  found  the  milk  normal 
and  the  swelling  gone.  After  48  hours  we  had  the  milk 

from  each  quarter  tested  by  the  University  of - 

lab  and  found  the  milk  normal.”  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


"I  had  two  very  good  cows  that  had  Mastitis  in  2 
quarters  each.  Used  800,000  units  of  penicillin  in  the 
crystalline  form  with  no  results.  Also  used  a  sulfa  prepa¬ 
ration  with  no  results.  Have  used  10  tubes  of  your  Cal¬ 
cium  Ointment  and  both  cows  are  now  fine  and  back  in 
full  production.”  Stafford,  S.  Y. 


"Penicillin  Calcium  Ointment  is  indeed  a  very  good 
product  and  is  giving  us  good  results  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  sure  is  a  sanitary  way  of  treatment  for  mastitis, 
a  lot  better  than  a  syringe."  Greenwood,  ft'/sc. 


FREE  BOOKLETI 


Gives  facts  on  penicillin  and 
Mastitis  Control  Program.  Write  for  yours!  Address 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding 
Products  Division,  Dept.  FO-84,  745  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  22.  N.  Y. 


"All  in  all— everyone  likes  the  ease  of  application  and 
percentage  of  efficiency.”  Drug  Store,  Bennington,  Kansas. 


IN  TRANSPORTATION 


IN  THE  OIL  FIELD 


IN  CONSTRUCTION 


More  and  more  of  the  leading 
mokes  of  form  equipment  ore  pow¬ 
ered  by  Red  Seal  engines  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  job.  For  Continental 
Red  Seals  offer  numerous  features 
making  for  top  reliability  —  top 
economy  —  on  the  farm.  Special 
oil  and  dust  seals,  and  removable 
tappets  for  easiest  servicing,  are 
but  two  examples  of  their  special¬ 
ized  design.  The  chances  are  that 
some  of  the  machines  you’d  find  it 
hardest  to  dispense  with  —  trac¬ 
tors,  combines,  harvesters,  or 
other  mechanized  units  —  embody 
Continental  Red  Seal  power. 

Need  power  for  pumping, 
generating,  hoisting?  Conti¬ 
nental  Motors  also  produces  com¬ 
plete  Power  Units  for  connection 
with  pumps,  hoists,  electric  genera¬ 
tors  and  many  other  applications. 
There  is  a  Red  Seal  dealer  near 
you.  May  we  send  you  his  name? 


See 


Continental  Motors  C orporation 

MUSMC-ON  MICHIGAN 


MULTI-TOOL 

with  a  Hundred  and  One  Uses 


with  Multi-Tool,  you  toko  the  power  to  tt 
work.  Ju*t  set  It  down,  connect  belt  or  Hei 
Ible  shaft,  and  Multi-Tool  will  deliver  up  I 
I  Va  h.p.,  when  and  where  you  want  I 
Reduces  drudgery,  saves  time,  cuts  costs. 


Special  features  include  fingertip  dial  speed 
contral,  autamatic  transmissian,  flexible  shaft 
adapter  and  many  more.  Write  for  free  Multi- 
Tool  catalog.  Continental  Motors  Corp., 
Multi-Tool  Division,  620  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


j  naturally  brought  on  a  seed  growing  boom  in  Kentucky  and  with 
!  it  an  increase  in  the  advertising  and  enthusiastic  publicity  for 
i  the  grass.  Reports  from  certain  sections  of  the  country  indicate 
I  that  there  has  been  rather  bitter  disappointment  in  the  grass. 
Most  of  the  complaints  center  around  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
heavy  adulteration,  particularly  of  Rye  grass,  in  the  Kentucky 
31  seed.  In  one  section  of  Tennessee,  where  approximately  4000 
acres  were  planted  to  Kentucky  31,  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the 
fields  averaged  75  per  cent  Rye  grass.  Growers  in  Ohio  and  other 
neighboring  states  have  made  the  same  complaint.  The  fault 
apparently  lies  with  the  growers  who  did  not  plant  absolutely 
clean  seed.  Even  a  very  small  amount  of  Rye  grass  seed  in  the 
original  planting  will  produce  a  large  percentage  of  Rye  grass 
seed  in  the  harvest.  This  is  simply  the  nature  of  Rye  grass  which 
is  a  heavy  seed  producer.  An  actual  field  check  showed  that  Tall 
Fescue  seed  with  only  .43  per  cent  Rye  grass  seed  planted  in 
October  produced  a  crop  the  following  year  which  contained 
23.3  per  cent  Rye  grass  seed.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  the  Rye 
grass  seed  is  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  Fescue  seed  and  very- 
hard  to  separate  from  it  in  cleaning. 

Disgruntled  farmers  who  have  had  a  bad  experience  with  the 
seed  say  that  even  the  certified  seed  is  not  clean  and  that  they  are 
hesitant  about  taking  the  recommendations  of  some  county  agents 
who  are  reported  to  be  grow-ing  Fescue  seed  to  sell. 

In  the  general  farm  pasture  program  Tall  Fescue  falls  some¬ 
where  between  the  extreme  claimed  for  it  as  a  “wonder  grass” 
and  the  notion  of  its  opponents  that  it  is  little  more  than  a 
tamed  bullrush.  In  some  sections  it  can  be  almost  a  year-around 
I  grass  with  wide  tolerance  for  both  wet  and  dry  land;  its  deep, 
thick  root  system  helps  control  erosion  and  adds  tilth  and  humus 
to  the  soil.  It  makes  a  strong  comeback  after  close  grazing.  It 
does  well  on  fX)or  land  and  persists  for  years  without  reseeding 
I  It  does  best  when  planted  in  a  mixture  with  a  legume. 

Its  shortcomings  are  no  more  numerous,  when  weighed  against 
its  virtues,  than  those  of  any  other  grass.  It  is  low  in  protein;  it 
is  unpalatable  when  fully  matured;  it  makes  poor  hay;  it  is  easily 
I  fouh'd  bv  Rye  and  other  grasses,  and  clean  seed  is  hard  to  get.  It 
i  has  been  over-promoted  and,  until  recentlv.  has  been  priced  tor- 
i  high. 

Behind  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  critics  and  the  supporters  of 
I  Fescue  it  appears  that  it  has  some  virtues  other  grasses  have  not 
j  and  some  faults  that  other  grasses  lack.  Tt  is  only  one  means  to 
the  end  of  developing  good  pastures 


CORN  BORER 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

Farmers  should  make  certain  that  stalks  are  buried  deep 
enough,  if  possible  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches,  so  that  they 
won’t  be  dragged  to  the  surface  in  discing,  seeding,  or  other  field 
operations. 

I  Fall  plowing  is  preferred,  but  spring  plowing  is  satisfactory  if 
'  completed  before  the  last  week  in  May.  The  earlier  it  is  done  the 
i  more  effective  it  will  be. 

Hand-picked  corn  fields  can  be  plowed  in  either  direction 
without  previous  discing  or  leveling.  In  machine-picked  fields,  if 
the  stalks  are  left  standing,  it  is  best  that  plowing  be  done  in  the 
I  same  direction  as  the  picker  was  driven.  Double  discing  a 
machine-picked  field  before  plowing  will  help  to  cover  the  stalks 
better.  When  corn  is  to  be  shredded  off  the  field  or  put  into  a  silo, 
j  low'  cutting  is  a  wise  practice.  The  closer  to  the  ground  the  com 
is  cut  the  fewer  borers  there  will  be  left  in  the  field. 

A  moldboard  plow  with  a  14  or  16-inch  bottom  covers  trash 
and  stalks  as  well  as  any  implement  in  use  today.  A  large  16  to 
18-inch  rolling  coulter,  either  smooth  or  notched,  helps  materiallv 
to  cut  trash  and  prevent  clogging.  Jointers  of  either  the  mold- 
board  or  dist  type  are  essential  to  secure  good  coverage.  Two  or 
three  No.  8  or  No.  9  pieces  of  wire,  12  to  15  feet  long,  one  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  coulter  shank  and  the  others  to  the  front  of  the 
;  plow  so  that  they  will  drag  in  the  furrow,  are  very'  helpful.  Thev 
'  hold  the  trash  down  and  roll  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  as 
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The  FOX  FORAGE  MASTER 
will  mow,  chop  and  load, 
in  one  operation,  over  200 
tons  of  prass  siloqe  a  day 

The  FOX  FORAGE  MASTER 
will  cut  Corn  of  any  height, 
chop  it  info  silage,  and 
load  it  into  wagons,  all  in 
one  operation. 

One  man,  with  the  FOX, 
con  pick  up,  chop  and  load, 
reody  for  the  mov/  or  stack, 
2  tons  of  dry  hoy  in  17 
minutes. 


The  Fox  Way  is  the  Better  Way  to  make  hay.  With 
the  Fox,  all  of  the  backaches  and  headaches  of  hay¬ 
making  are  gone.  You  get  better  hay  in  less  time  with 
less  labor.  Haying,  grass  silage  and  corn  silage  harvest¬ 
ing  the  Fox  Way  are  as  easy  as  driving  a  tractor  in  the 
field.  At  the  barn  or  silo  the  Fox  Crop  Blower  quickly 
stores  the  hay  and  silage,  completely  filling  even  the  hard- 
to-reach  places.  Write  us  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Fox  Forage  Master  —  where  you  can  buy 
it  and  how  soon  you  can  get  delivery.  Address  a  post¬ 
card  or  letter  to: 

FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
231f  RANKIN  STREET 
APPLETON  WISCONSIN 
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the  furrow  slu  e  is  being  turned.  If  the  field  isn’t  very  trashy,  one 
wire  will  do  the  job.  Whatever  the  equipment,  the  point  is  that  it 
must  cover  the  stalks  completely. 

Discing  corn  stubble  before  planting  small  grains,  a  common 
practice  in  some  areas,  will  not  destroy  the  lx)rers  within 
the  stubble.  If  winter  grains  must  be  sown  on  unplowed  corn 
land  then  the  corn  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  and 
ensiled,  shredded  or  fed  to  livestock  in  a  small  yard  in  such  a 
way  that  what  is  not  eaten  will  be  thoroughly  trampled.  Corn¬ 
stalks  that  haven’t  been  completely  trampled  in  the  yard  by 
spring  ought  to  be  taken  out  and  plowed  under. 

Where  the  borer  has  been  present  for  several  years  most  farm¬ 
ers  accept  clean  plowing  and  destruction  of  corn  stalks  and  other 
host  plants,  before  moths  can  emerge  in  the  spring,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Until  farmers  of  newly  infested  areas  unanimously 
adopt  such  tactics,  however,  they  will  all  sutfer  from  the  Iwrer. 


Kesislaiit  Hyhrifls 

.■\n  attachment  which  shreds  the  stalks  as  the  corn  is  picked 
is  now  being  made.  It  is  easily  attached  to  th«‘  picker  and  not  only 
destroys  the  winter  quarters  of  the  borer  but  reduces  stalks  to  a 
mulch  that  selves  as  a  good  winter  cover.  Recent  models  of  pick¬ 
ers  come  equipped  with  a  shredder.  Shredded  stalks  work  into 
the  soil  easier  and  decay  faster. 

I'here  are  other  reasons  why  long-infested  areas  usually  have 
less  borer  trouble.  One  is  the  differences  in  corn  with  respect  to 
its  borer  “resistance.”  That  some  strains  of  corn  are  only  lightly 
damaged  has  bt'en  shown  by  tests  carried  on  for  years  by  corn 
breeders  in  Ohio.  The  differences  app«-ar  as  variations  in  ( I ) 
the  attrai  ti\eness  of  the  corn  plant  to  the  moth  of  the  borer; 
(2)  the  ability  of  the  borers  to  establish  tlu*mst'lves  in  the  plant 
and  survive  there;  and  ('3  )  the  ability  of  the  plant,  even  though 
infested,  to  produce  a  good  yield  of  corn. 

Fhe  Ohio  Seed  Improvenu-nt  .Association  lists  the  resistance 
and  tolerance  to  corn  borers  of  all  the  main  hybrids  used  in  the 
state.  Farmers  in  other  states  may  find  that  strains  of  borer-resist¬ 
ant  corn  well  suited  to  Ohio  may  not  do  well  for  them. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  in  Minnesota.  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  in  developing  a  borer-resistant  hybrid  corn  especially 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  Fanners  should  consult  with  their 
countv  agents  for  best  results  in  selecting  corn  that  is  both  borer 
resistant  and  adapted  to  their  territory. 


Timely  Planting 

In  ari-as  where  it  is  possible,  late  planting  serves  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  European  (orn  borer.  For  example,  Ohio’s  state  Ento¬ 
mologist,  T.  H.  Parks,  says:  “In  this  state  early  planted  corn  is 
sun'  to  get  infested  with  borers  of  the  first  generation,  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  second  generation  that  injure  the  late  planted  corn.  We 
have  about  two  weeks  of  ‘best  planting  time’  that  is  safe  to  follow. 
The  time  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  for  example  is  between  May  15 
and  29.  We  discourage  planting  before  and  after  those  dates 
unle.ss  wet  weather  makes  it  necessary  to  plant  at  the  later  date. 

“Because  of  a  wet  spring  about  half  of  the  corn  was  planted 
after  May  29  in  northern  Ohio  in  1947.  Mu(  h  of  it  did  not 
mature,  but  since  there  was  no  early  corn  in  the  state,  very  little 
of  the  late  corn  became  infested.” 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  elsewhere  where  the  growing  season  is  long  enough  to  permit 
a  choice  of  planting  dates. 

Farmers  should  consult  with  their  county  agents  or  follow  the 
rec  ommendations  of  their  state  entomologists  to  take  advantage 
of  the  best  planting  dates  for  their  locality. 

Bug  Kal  Bug 

European  ( orn  borc'r  parasites  also  have  a  certain  effectiveness. 
Swarms  of  certain  species  of  wasps  and  flies  have  bc'c'n  released  in 
the  corn  belt  in  recent  years  by  state  and  federal  entomologists. 
'Fhey  lay  eggs  on  corn  Iwrers  or  within  their  Ivodies  and  the  eggs 
hatch  into  maggots  that  do  an  even  more  thorough  job  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  life  out  of  Mr.  Corn  Borer  than  he  does  on  the  corn  plant. 
.Augustus  D(‘  Morgan  expressed  the  idea  in.  “Big  fleas  have  little 


ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  AC  SPARK  PLUGS 


Farm  tractors  demand  more  of  spark  plugs  than  do 
any  other  form  of  mobile  power.  In  spite  of  that, 
the  new  AC  Spark  Plugs  rate  at  the  top  in  steady 
firing,  whether  the  engine  is  hot  or  cool,  working 
hard  or  loafing.  The  vital  reason  is  AC’s  new,  patented 
insulator.*  In  drilling  or  heavy  plowing,  these  plugs 
fire  away  like  clockwork— for  more  hours  than  was 
ever  believed  possible. 

Of  course,  these  remarkable  new  AC’s  are  outstand¬ 
ing  in  truck  and  family  car  service.  Ask  your  AC 
Spark  Plug  Service  Dealer  about  them. 

AC  SPARK  PIUS  DIVISION  •  SENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


AC't  patented  procettet  make 
this  the  finest  insulator  in  spork 
plug  history.  Improved  electricol 
insulotion,  no  motter  how  high 
the  temperature.  Better  heat  con¬ 
duction.  Moximum  resistance  to 
heat  shock.  Less  fouling  Harder, 
stronger,  long-lived. 


fleas  upon  their  baeks  to  bite  ’em.  And  j 
little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.”  i 

The  most  n-eent  of  the  corn  borer  para¬ 
sites  was  brought  from  the  Orient  on  the 
last  Pan-.-\meriean  clipper  to  cross  the  , 
Pacific  in  1941. 

The  drawback  with  parasites  is  that  it  i 
usually  takes  from  four  to  five  vears  to  | 
build  up  their  population  to  a  point  where  | 
they  will  efTectively  reduce  borer  numbers. 

In  the  New  Enejland  states,  where  para¬ 
sites  have  been  operating  for  several  years, 
as  high  as  3.')  to  40  per  cent  of  each  year’s 
corn  borers  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
them,  a  piece  of  happy  news  for  the 
yankees  up  that  way. 

J-  J-  r)avis  of  Purdue  University 
intr(»duced  a  parasite  with  the  elegant  ' 
!iame  of  Lydella  into  some  Indiana  corn  i 
fields  four  years  ago  and  a  check  in  1948 
showed  as  high  as  35  per  cent  parasitism. 
Ontario,  Canada,  not  generally  regarded 
as  a  c  orn  province,  has  had  great  success 
with  parasites.  .A  curious  Hoosier  farmer, 
Jim  Fitch  of  Delaware  County,  went  up  ^ 
to  C'anada  tcj  sc'e  for  himself.  “I  never  ' 
NOW  anything  like  the  way  those  little  bugs 
go  after  those  corn  borers.  They  eat  them 
right  up,”  he  said. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  released  20  colonies  of  | 
parasitic  wasps  in  Hancock  County  for  ! 
a  trial  run  against  the  borer.  The  wasp,  i 
Mac  rocentrus  gifuensis  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  Eastern  state's.  The  survey  first  i 
released  a  parasitic  fly  in  1944  in  Illinois  ! 
and  reports  helpful  results.  Dr.  George  C. 
Dc-c  ker,  the  Survey  entomologist,  says 
parasites  can  never  achieve  complete  con¬ 
trol  alone  but  must  bt'  regarded  as  part 
of  a  whole  control  combination  which  has 
as  its  corner  stone  elfectise  cultural 
prac  tices. 

Iriiceetieides 

If  the  borer  appears  in  an  area  where 
farmers  haven’t  yet  established  control 
practices  on  a  general  scale,  where  hybrids 
hasen’t  been  developed  and  parasites  j 
aren't  yet  common,  it  is  often  necessary  j 
to  use  insecticides  to  control  the  rascal,  i 
Only  cKcasionally,  and  then  usually  on  I 
sweet  corn,  are  insecticides  used  in  areas  i 
w  here  the  borer  has  lived  for  several  years  | 
and  other  controls  contribute  to  the  re-  j 
diu  tion  of  his  numbers.  I 

DD  F  and  Ryania  sprays  and  dusts  can 
lx.'  applied  for  $3..50  to  $5.00  an  acre  on 
a  custom  basis.  And  if  a  farmer  uses  his 
own  equipment  this  cost  may  be  reduced. 
Gorrectly  timed,  insecticide  applications  j 
have  saved  from  five  to  fifteen  bushels  per  , 
a<  n-  in  heavily  infested  fields.  i 

"Last  year  my  yield  was  down  15 
bushels  to  the  ai  re.”  says  John  Atvold, 
who  lives  three  miles  south  of  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  “I  didn’t  spray  for  the  borer  i 
la>t  year  and  it  cost  me  over  $30.00  per  ; 
acre  in  lower  yields.  This  year  I  sprayed  | 
mv  field  with  1)1)  1'  emulsion.  I  rented  the  j 
equipment  for  my  tractor  for  $15.00  from  i 
a  neighbor  and  I  went  over  my  30  acre  j 


FRO.M  swath  to  storage,  these 
New  Holland  machines  help 
you  make  better  hay... at  less  cost. 

First,  the  fast  yet  gentle  action  of 
theNew  H»)llantlSide  Delivery  Rake 
saves  valuable  leaves  during  wind¬ 
rowing.  Here’s  a  power  take-oft 
rake  that  assures  a  clean  pick-up... 
changes  to  a  tedder  easily  and 
qii  ickly 

Follow  the  Rake  with  the  New 
Holland  one-man  pick-up  Baler. 
It  kicks  out  as  many  as  7  twine- 
tied  bales  every  minute.  Firmlv 
packed,  each  sliced  bale  stays  tied 
till  you’re  ready  to  feed  it. 

To  completely  mechani/.e  vour 
haying,  the  Field  Bale  Loader  picks 
up  bales  from  any  angle  ...  as 
fast  as  they  are  baled.  Delivers 
them  at  easy  handling  height  on 
your  wagon. 

With  New  Holland  Haying  equip¬ 
ment  you  get  better  hay  w  ith  fewer 
hired  hands.  .And,  at  the  same  time, 
save  valuable  storage  space  because 
vour  hav  is  baled.  Stop  in  at  your 
New  Holland  Dealer  and  see  these 
machines.  Or  if  you  prefer,  write 
to  Dept.  DD-13  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  literature.  New  Holland 
Machine  (  <>..  New  Holland.  Pa. 


NEW  HOLLAND 

HAYING  MACHINES 


FARM  ENGINEERED  MACHINERY  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 
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cornfield.  It  cost  me  about  $3.0U  to  $4.00  to  spray  an  acre,  but 
it  sure  did  a  job  on  those  borers.  My  corn  looks  good  this  year. 
Just  about  every  stalk  will  have  a  good  ear  and  even  though 
corn  prices  are  going  down,  I’ll  get  a  good  return  on  my  invest¬ 
ment.  I’m  going  to  have  my  own  spraying  outfit  next  year.” 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  chemical  control  of  borers  is 
timing.  Young  corn  borer  caterpillars  are  most  susceptible  to  in¬ 
secticides  just  after  they  have  hatched  and  before  they  have  gone 
into  the  leaf  whorl  or  into  the  stalks.  Once  inside,  they  are 
relatively  safe  from  insecticides. 

For  best  control  there  should  be  a  layer  of  insecticide  on  the 
leaves  while  the  eggs  arc  hatching  and  before  the  caterpillars 
reach  the  protective  leaf  sheath.  It  is  not  necessary  to  direct  the 
spray  or  dust  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 

Farmers  should  start  checking  for  the  white  egg  masses  when 
the  corn  is  from  15  to  18  inches  high  (normal,  not  extended  leaf 
height).  State  entomologists,  county  agents  and  other  officials 
usually  watch  the  situation  as  hatching  time  nears  and  will  make 
recommendations,  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  farmer  learned  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  egg  masses  for  himself. 

Jake  Kucera  who  farms  200  acres  of  rolling  Iowa  countrv'side 
a  few  miles  west  of  Cedar  Rapids,  says:  fellow  sure  does  have 

to  look  sharp,  for  borer  eggs  laid  on  the  underside  of  corn  leaf 
don’t  make  a  spot  bigger  than  a  good  sized  freckle.  But  if  you 
miss  ’em  then  and  the  borers  get  into  your  corn,  you’ve  got 
trouble.  Two  years  ago  I  lost  10  bushels  to  the  acre  because  of  the 
borer.  If  I’d  been  watching  sharp  for  those  eggs  I  could  have  had 
the  com  dusted  or  sprayed  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  loss  I  took 
on  the  com.” 

Spray  or  dust  should  be  applied  if  there  are  50  egg  masses  per 
100  plants  (25  for  sweet  corn)  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  egg-laying  period.  The  application  should  be  made  when 
the  dark  spots  begin  to  appear  on  the  eggs. 

One  or  two  applications  arc  made  on  field  corn  and  from 
one  to  four  on  sweet  corn  and  hybrid  seed  corn.  The  added  appli¬ 
cations  for  sweet  corn  may  be  required  because  more  complete 
control  is  necessary  if  the  corn  is  to  he  canned  for  market. 

The  number  of  applications  depends  on  the  period  of  time  over 
which  the  egg-laying  and  hatching  are  spread.  The  weather 
greatly  influences  the  amount  of  time  these  operations  tak<’ 
When  minimum  temperatures  fall  below  60  and  65  degrees  at 
night,  moth  activity  is  restricted.  Hot.  dry  weather  will  not  favor 
the  emergence  of  moths  from  their  pu|)a  eases,  nor  the  hatching 


^implicitq 

Model  D  l-f/2  H.  P. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Designed  and  built  ol  the  finest 
materials  .  .  powered  by  the 

world  famed  Briggs-Stratton  engine 
.  .  the  Model  D  is  America's  hardest 
working  home  and  farm  power  unit. 
Snow  shoveling  in  winter,  plowing, 
seeding,  weed  cutting,  discing,  hill¬ 
ing,  mowing,  hauling,  and  doicns  of 
jobs  are  easier  —  more  accurate  with 
the  Simplicity  engineered  Power 
package. 


The  Model  D  gives  the  right  speed 
for  every  job  with  exclusive  4  speed 
transmission.  Other  fine  features  in¬ 
clude  sealed  in,  drop  forged  gears, 
oil  steel  arc-welded  one  piece  frame 
—  famous  patented  "quick-hitchV 


Write  to 
Dept.  7  for 
full  details 
and  dealer 
name. 


If  laying  and  hatching  extend  over  .1  short  pteriod  of  time,  sav 
from  10  to  18  days,  a  single  application  may  do  the  trick  and  so 
restric  t  the  numbers  of  first-generation  borers  that  the  second 
generation  won’t  be  large.  But  if  egg  hatching  and  laying  extend 
over  several  weeks,  as  they  did  in  southern  Minnesota  in  1948. 
more  than  one  treatment  may  prove  necessary-. 

Growth  of  new  leaves  and  the  effect  of  weather  and  sun  reduc*- 
the  effectiveness  of  DDT  and  may  make  new  applications  neces- 
sar\'  at  approximately  weekly  intervals.  Again,  it  would  be  wise  to 
follow  the  advice  of  county  agents  and  other  experts. 

DDT  and  Ryania  are  the  best  and  most  economical  insecticides 
w»'  have  so  far  for  corn  borer  control.  They  can  be  applied  either 
as  dusts  or  as  sprays.  The  various  applications  include: 

( 1 )  Five  per  cent  DDT  dust.  This  is  the  simplest  to  appU 
and  the  most  widely  used  insecticide.  Thirtv-five  pounds  per  art*' 
should  be  used  per  application. 

'2)  'rhirtv-seven  per  cent  Ryania.  .\ppl\  Id  pounds  per  a(  re. 

(.3)  Twenty-five  per  cent  DDT  emulsion.  .Apply  two  quarts  per 
acre.  Dilute  this  DDT  emulsion  with  water.  I'lie  amount  of  water 
used  will  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  spr.iver.  If  a  low-gallon- 
age  weed  sprayer  is  used,  regulate  it  to  put  out  as  much  water  as 
[jossible  up  to  .50  or  75  gallons  per  acre.  If  the  25  per  cent  DD'I' 
emulsion  is  to  be  applied  with  a  convert«-d  weed  sprayer,  be  sure 
to  get  assurance  from  the  dealer  that  the  solvent  used  in  tin- 
emulsion  is  non-toxic  and  will  not  injure  plants  if  applied  in 
strengths  over  five  per  cent. 

^4)  Fifty  per  cent  DDT  wettable  |H)wder.  .\pply  three  pounds 
per  100  gallons  of  water  pt'r  acre  for  best  results,  losing  this  diluted 
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outfit  CART 

spray  at  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch  of  pressure  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory  way  to  apply  it.  \Vettable  fjowders  should  be 
used  in  sprayers  that  have  agitation  devices  to  keep  it  well  mixed 
and  prevent  clogging. 

(5)  Pure  ground  Ryania.  Apply  four  pounds  per  100  gallons 
of  water  per  acre. 

Generally  speaking,  ground  spray  machines  give  best  results 
Ground  dusters  rank  second  and  airplanes  third  for  applying  in¬ 
secticides.  However,  the  dilTerences  aren’t  so  great  that  the  most 
readily  available  equipment  shouldn’t  be  used  when  n«edcd. 

Spray  machines  for  corn  borer  control  should  have  a  boom 
with  two  or  three  solid  cone  nozzles  per  row.  Adjust  these  so 
that  a  drenching  application  can  be  made  on  the  upper,  leafy 
part  of  the  plant. 

Row  crop  sprayers,  developing  pressures  from  35  to  100  pounds 
per  square  inch,  give  the  best  results  because  they  drive  the  sprav 
into  crevices  where  the  borer  likes  to  hide. 

Low  gallonage  weed  sprayers  can  be  used  in  corn  borer  control 
by  replacing  the  boom  with  nozzles  arranged  for  row-crop  spray¬ 
ing,  and  using  cone-shaped  nozzles  that  give  a  coarse  spray. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  DDT  emulsion  works  best  in  this  low- 
gallonage  type  of  sprayer. 

Crop  dusters,  especially  row-i  rop  dusters,  can  be  easily  adapted 
with  two  dust  nozzles  per  row  to  cover  corn  plants  thoroughly. 
The  machine  should  have  a  gauge  so  that  the  dust  output  of  the 
apparatus  can  be  adjusted.  Tractor-drawn  or  mounted  dusting 
and  spraying  machinery  can  be  used  up  to  the  time  the  corn  is  30 
to  35  inches  high.  This  equipment  ordinarly  will  not  break  down 
the  corn,  especially  if  applications  are  made  on  a  wann  evening. 
.Some  hybrid  seed  corn  growers  have  made  excellent  spraying 
attachments  for  their  tasseling  rigs. 

.Airplanes  are  more  effective  where  large  areas  have  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  short  time,  or  during  wet  seasons.  They  are  also  effective 
for  late  August  applications  to  control  the  second-generation 
borer  since  they  will  get  over  the  field  without  damaging  the 
corn.  It  doesn’t  usually  pay  to  use  insecticides  on  second-genera¬ 
tion  borers  in  field  corn  unless  the  count  in  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  July  reaches  100  egg  masses  per  100  plants. 

Commercial  sweet  corn  growers  have  suffered  tremendous  losses 
from  second-geiieration  borers  and  they  frequently  find  it  advis¬ 
able  to  use  insecticides  to  control  them.  Second  generation 
moths,  upon  emerging  and  mating,  do  not  look  for  the  most 
mature  com  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  as  did  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  moths.  Instead,  they  look  for  the  shorter,  more  succulent 
com,  which  most  generally  means  sweet  corn,  if  it  can  be  found. 

From  the  middle  of  July  until  harvest  time,  sweet  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  checking  fields  for  corn  borer  eggs  and  should 
make  applications  of  insecticides  when  the  count  approaches  25 
egg  masses  per  100  stalks.  Applications  should  be  repeated  at 
weekly  intervals  as  long  as  sufficient  numbers  of  fresh  eggs  are 
being  deposited  on  the  plants.  Because  of  the  abundant,  succulent 
growth,  the  entire  swret  corn  plant  should  be  examined  carefully 
for  eggs.  Flags  on  the  ear  husks  should  also  be  checked,  for  they 
are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ear  and  if  the  borer  gets  into 
the  ear  he  ruins  it  for  canning. 

Sweet  corn  should  not  be  treated  in  the  week  or  ten  days  prior 
to  canning.  Similarly,  farmers  ought  not  feed  DDT  treated  com 
to  their  livestock  right  after  treatment,  but  should  wait  a  week  or 
more  until  the  DDT.  which  has  limited  toxicity,  has  “worn  off” 
the  plant. 

Most  scientists  say  that  if  farmers  in  an  infested  area  would 
cooperate  in  cultural  control,  insecticides  would  not  be  necessary 
or  at  least  need  be  used  only  as  an  adjunct.  However,  the 
probability  of  getting  100  per  cent  cooperation  is  so  remote  that 
insecticides  are  assuming  great  importance. 

For  complete  control,  and  eventual  elimination  of  the  corn 
borer,  a  combination  of  all  methods,  plus  complete  cooperation 
among  farmers,  will  he  necessary. 
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...its  Eagle 

READY-TOUSE 

White  Lead  Paint 


Got  painting  to  do?  With 
Eagle  RTIJ,  you'll  do  it  more 
tcnnitmiiull),  and  more  easily! 

Eagle  RTLJ  is  pun  whiu  Uad  paint,  the  kind  preferred 
by  professional  painters  for  years.  But  it’s  in  a  factory- 
mixed,  ready-to-use  form.  You’re  not  bothered  with  mix¬ 
ing  or  thinning.  This  genuine  white  lead  paint  brushes 
on  easily,  perfectly,  right  from  the  can.  That’s  the  beauty 
of  it.  And  the  protection  of  Eagle  RTIJ  is  a  tough,  elastic 
coat  that  won’t  get  brittle,  crack  or  scale!  It’s  more  eco¬ 
nomical  because  it  gives  more  years  of  service. 

Whether  you  want  all  your  buildings  painted —  or  only 
a  fence  — Eagle  RTU  provides  fhe  same  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion,  the  same  white  lead  durability,  beauty  and  economy. 
Two  forms:  Prime  Sealer  and  Outside  Finish  Coat.  Quarts, 
one,  two,  and  five  gallon  cans. 


EACI.E 

U] 

PICHER 


THE  EAGLE-PICHER  COMPANY 

Department  F-128,  Cincinnati  (1),  Ohio 
FREE.'  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Helpful  Hints 
on  House  Painting.  ”  ^ 


Sami 
Toll  n 
RED. 


vV-  - 
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JState^ 
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Capacity  —  4  to  7  acres  per  day. 

3  hp.  engine.  Riding  sulky  optional. 


noWER  does  the  work  —  you  just 
■  steer.  Rugged,  simple-to-operate, 
Jacobsen  power  mowers  make  it  so 
easy  to  enjoy  a  beautiful,  healthy 
lawn.  Hillsides,  big  open  stretches, 
heav>’  growths  —  the  Jacobsen  takes 
them  all  in  stride. 

Engineered  throughout  to  handle 
big  volume  cutting,  the  Park  30  is  a 
mainstay  at  parks  and  estates  . . .  the 
right  machine  for  any  large  area 
grass-cutting  job. 

For  lawns  of  substantial  size,  the 
Law’n  King  and  Estate  24  do  out¬ 
standing  jobs.  For  smaller  lawns  the 
Law'n  Queen  and  Bantam  power 
mow'ers  are  country -wide  favorites. 

a  ^acoAie4d  aetd  e*tfA4f. 


HOME  WATER  SYSTEM 


Jacobsen  manufactures  deep 
and  shallow  well  jet  and  pis¬ 
ton  (reciprocating'  pumps 
with  capacities  of  from  350 
to  1.470  gallons  per  hour. 


c^acc4>ltii 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


SUBSIDIARIES: 

WORTHINGTON  MOWER  COMPANY  •  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 
JOHNSTON  LAWM  ««nwM  nTni>.>iiA 


NO  PRIVACY  IN  THE  RUMEN 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

on  the  following  daily  ration: 

50  jx)unds  of  sovbean  meal  and  linseed 
meal  mixed  half  and  half — that  is, 
25  pounds  of  each.  This  material  cost 
S80  a  ton  or  4c  a  pound . $2.00 

50  pounds  of  molasses  to  which  urea  has 
been  added.  .Actually,  it  is  45  pounds 
of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  urea. 
Because  both  cost  $80  a  ton — 4c 


a  ]X)und  . $2.00 

50  pounds  of  bright  baled  alfalfa  at  $30 

j)er  ton  or  I/2C  a  pound . $  .75 

300  pounds  of  ground  corncobs  which 


were  figured  at  $4.00  per  ton,  or  a 

fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound . $  .60 

TOTAL  COST  OF  FEEDING  19  HEAD 


PER  D.AY  . $5.35 

.W’ERAGE  COST  OF  FEED  PER 
HE.AD  PER  D.AY . $  .28 


'Fhe  cattle  were  weighed  every  two 
weeks  and  gained  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
and  three-quarters  a  day.  That  makes  a 


THE  PLUG  that  closes  the  window  to  Chris’ 
stomach  when  he  isn't  being  a  laboratory. 
Wing  nuts  hold  it  in  place,  and  a  rubber 
Range  inside  keeps  it  from  slipping  out. 

I  cost  per  p>ound  of  gain  of  16c.  Garst  and 
Thomas  estimate  this  as  less  than  one- 
half  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  gain 
where  cattle  are  being  fed  a  normal  ratiem 
of  corn,  protein  and  hay. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  could  be  easily  followed  by 
any  fanner.  The  dry  ground  corncobs  and 
the  dry  soybean  oil  meal  and  linseed  meal 
are  simply  placed  in  the  feed  bunk.  Then 
the  fiftv  jx)unds  of  molasses  and  urea  are 
diluted  with  about  an  equal  amount — 
fiftv  [x)unds — of  water  to  remove  the 
'ti(  kiness  and  this  thin  syrup  is  poured  on 
the  feed  in  the  bunk  and  stirred  with  a 
hoe.  The  cattle  are  only  fed  this  ration 
oiu  e  a  day  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  they  are  fed  fifty  pounds 
of  g<K>d  bright,  alfalfa  hay  in  the  feed 
bunk  on  top  of  the  remaining  cobs  and 
thev  (  lean  up  the  alfalfa  hay  and  the  re- 
mainine:  cobs  during  the  night.  If  the 
bunk  is  perfectly  clean  a  few'  extra  cobs 
are  added  the  next  day — if  some  remains 
the  number  of  cobs  are  reduced  somewhat 
^  -  the  other  feed  being  held  constant. 

Oat  Hulls  For  Feed 

Dr.  G.  Bohstedt  of  the  University  of 
i  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  w'ith 
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Snite4 


BEAN 

WINDROWER 
AND  WINDROW  LIFTER 

Makes  pulling  and  windrowing  of 
edible  beans  one  operation.  Shell¬ 
ing,  discoloration  and  dockage 
practically  eliminated.  Lilts  and 
re-lays  any  windrow  lor  quicker 
drying.  Adapts  to  most  popular 
tractors. 

For  further  information  write 


Snne^ 


COMPANY 

BETTENDORF  1,  IOWA 


Sitne4 

Improved  feeder 
distributes  tough- 
est  windrows 
evenly  along  full 
length  threshing 
cylinder.  No  ex¬ 
tra  power  need¬ 
ed.  Gets  enough 
extra  yield  in  a 
few  acres  to  pay 
lor  itself. 


WINDROW 

FEEDER 


mne4 


WINDROW 

PICK-UP 


Better  than  everl  Patented  piston 
action  fingers  pick  entire  windrow 
up  clean.  Wrapping,  clogging, 
shelling,  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
Light  ond  easy  to  attach.  38  models 
to  fit  any  combine.  Speciol  models 
for  special  needs. 


Provides  independent,  continuous 
operation  of  power  take-off  shaft 
on  Deere  A.  B,  and  G  tractors. 
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W.  Lathrop  has  done  extensive  experi¬ 
mental  work  with  Oat  Mill  Feed,  which 
is  a  by-product  of  manufacturing  oat 
meal.  It  contains  84  per  cent  oat  hulls 
and  16  per  cent  oat  shorts  and  oat 
middlings.  In  areas  where  this  fibrous 
material  is  readily  available  it  can  be 
used  as  another  inexpensive  substitute  for 
corn.  One  of  the  formulas  used  for  feeder 
cattle  which  gave  good  results  was: 


.\verage  Daily  Ration  Pounds 

Ground  corn  or  hominy  feed .  8.2 

Oat  mill  feed  .  3.0 

Molasses  . 5 

Cottonseed  meal  . 8 

Linseed  meal  . 8 

Corn  silage . 1 2.4 

.Mfalfa  hav  .  1.6 

Salt,  self-fed. 


How  .Much  Protein 

Dr.  Wise  Burroughs  and  Paul  Gerlaugh 
explored  the  question  of  upping  protein 
feeding  in  1948  experiments  to  see  what  | 
effect  giving  the  bacteria  in  the  rumen 
extra  food  would  have.  When  they  in-  | 
creased  the  protein  content  of  the  ration 
from  8  to  16  per  cent  they  got  an  , 
increase  of  20  per  cent  in  digestibility  of  ! 
both  the  timothy  hay  and  corn  cob  meal 
part  of  the  ration.  Using  these  and  other 
tests  as  a  basis  for  their  recommendation, 
they  say  that  in  feeding  grain  and  rough- 
age  rations  the  cattle  should  have  at  least 
10  to  12  per  cent  protein  for  most  efficient 
utilization  of  fibrous  materials.  In  feeding 


urea  as  part  of  the  protein  requirements 
they  point  out  that  it  should  not  make  up 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  protein 
requirements  or  l^/c  of  the  total  ration. 
For  practical  purp>oses  this  will  mean 
that  your  urea  ration  per  day  will  not 
run  over  two  to  four  ounces  per 
animal,  since  urea  has  a  “protein 
equivalent”  of  about  250  per  cent.  Four 
ounces  of  urea,  when  fed  along  with  t)ther 
farm  grains,  will  be  built  into  approxi¬ 


mately  the  same  amount  of  protein  as  1 J/2 
pounds  of  soybean  meal.  Four  ounces  of 
urea  costs  about  Ic  at  the  present  market 
— 1/2  pounds  of  soybean  meal  costs  6c. 

As  we  find  out  more  about  feeding  rough- 
age  we  should  be  able  to  get  our  costs  down. 
Scientists  think  that  such  research  work  as 
looking  into  Chris’  rumen  is  paying  off. 


WORLD'S  FINEST  SILOS 


Seetd/utif 

CRAINE 

SILOS 


F 


or  half  a  century  profit-minded  dairymen 
have  called  Craine  Silos  the  '’world's  finest." 
Again  in  1949,  these  better-built  silos  lead 
the  field  for  convenience,  long-life  economy 
and  beauty.  Decide  now'  to  invest  in  a 
Craine.  Write  us  for  free  literature  and 
complete  information  about  the  Korok 
(illustrated)  and  these  other  Craine  Silos: 

NatcO  •  WoodstavE  •  TriplewalL 

For  rebuilding  old  wood  stave  silos  —  or 
building  new  —  ask  about 

CraineloX 
CRAINE,  INC. 

149  Cedar  Street  Norwich,  New  York 


And  the  proper  minerals  in  your  soil  will  produce 
richer,  healthier  pastures.  Mineral's  are  essential 
for  healthy  plant  life.  The  essential  elements  of 
Manganese,  Copper,  Zinc,  Iron  and  Boron  are 
all  found  in  ES-MIN-EL.  Let  ES-MIN-EL  enrich 
your  soil  and  produce  richer,  healthier  growth. 


V.iV. 

V# 


TdtOe  fin  Fftes  BOOKIST 

TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  Box  2205  AHonta,  Go.  [_ 


TENNESSEE 

Atlanta.  Georgia 


F  CORPORATION 
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STEEL  PRODUCTS,  Inc 

OTTAWA,  KANSAS  •  U.  S.  A. 


SAFETY  LOCK  Milk  Can  HOIST 

Lets  You  Lift  FULL  Milk  Cans 
r  Y  With  ONE  HAND 


KKNTUCKY  WAY  WITH  LAMBS 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

growth  of  wool  may  apf)ear  to  be  in  better 
condition  than  they  are  in  reality.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  feel  their  backs. 
Any  ewes  not  gaining  properly  should  be 
pulled  out  and  fed  according  to  their 
needs. 

The  first  lambs  may  be  expected  a  fe\» 
days  short  of  21  weeks  from  the  time  the 
rams  were  turned  with  the  ewes.  When 
ewes  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  lambing 
they  should  be  penned  off  in  a  section  of 
the  bam  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  move  about  without  mashing 
their  new-born  lambs.  On  Stephenson’s 
farm  exp>ectant  mothers  are  taken  to  an¬ 
other  barn,  which  is  near  the  house.  Here 
it  is  more  convenient  to  give  them  the 
close  attention  they  need. 

Practically  every  flock  contains  ewes 
that  will  need  help  at  lambing  time.  Large 
ewes  bred  to  rams  of  a  smaller  breed  have 
less  trouble  at  lambing  time.  Condition  is 
also  a  factor.  The  herdsman  should  help 
the  ewe  only  after  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  ewe  will  not  be  able  to  make 
delivery  without  help.  See  that  fingernails 
are  cut  short,  and  hand  and  arm  washed 
in  warm  water  with  soap.  If  there  are 
any  abrasions  on  hand  or  arm  use  a  rub¬ 
ber  glove.  The  first  step  is  to  determine 
with  the  hand,  whether  the  lamb  is  in 
right  position  for  delivery — head  and  two 
front  legs  forward.  Lambs  in  an  abnormal 
position,  except  for  lambs  coming  back¬ 
ward  which  can  be  delivered  that  way. 
should  be  pushed  back  and  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  a  normal  position  before  delivers’ 
is  made.  The  attendant  can  then  help  the 
ewe  by  pulling  in  a  downward  direction 
on  the  lamb’s  legs  as  the  ewe  strains. 

The  job  isn’t  finished  when  the  lamb  is 
born.  The  “midwife”  should  see  that  the 
ewe  owns  her  lamb  and  nurses  it.  Most 
ewes  disown  their  lambs  because  they 
have  been  poorly  fed  or  have  had  difficulty 
in  lambing.  Often  a  ewe  slow  to  own  her 
lamb  will  take  it  if  she  is  held  several 
times  while  it  nurses.  If  this  fails  other 
methods  should  be  tried.  One  of  the  best 
is  to  put  the  ewe  in  a  sheep  crate  where 
she  can’t  resist  and  remove  one  or  two  of 
the  lower  boards  on  one  side  to  give  the 
lamb  room  to  nurse. 

Stephenson  has  almost  eliminated  this 
problem  in  his  flock  because  the  ewes  are 
brought  to  lambing  in  a  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion  and  gaining  in  flesh,  though  not  fat. 
T  heir  lambs  come  strong  and  the  ewes 
have  plenty  of  milk  for  them  from  the 
start.  “VVe  do  have  a  little  trouble,”  he 
said,  “in  the  case  of  twin  lambs  where 
sometimes  a  ewe  will  own  the  last  lamb 
but  not  the  first.”  In  such  cases  both  lambs 
are  taken  away  from  her  and  put  in  some 
close  place,  such  as  a  barrel,  where  they 
have  bodily  contact.  When  handled  in  this 
way,  they  smell  alike  when  taken  back  to 
the  ewe  even  though  she  has  licked  the 
first  one  dry.  Some  lambs  are  too  weak  at 
birth  to  nurse  without  help.  In  such  cases, 


The  Ottawa  Safety  Luck  Milk  Can  Hoist  is 
the  safe,  easy  way  to  lift  milk  cans  in  and 
out  of  your  milk  cooler.  Easy  to  install— 
easy  to  use— takes  up  no  space.  Just  fasten 
the  hoist  to  a  beam  or  rafter  over  your 
cooler  and  it’s  ready  to  use.  Place  the 
Can‘t-slip  handle  gripper  over  the  handles 
of  the  can  and  then  lift  can  easily  with  one 
hand  to  proper  height.  Swing  hoist  to 
proper  position  over  cooler  and  lower  can 
into  water.  It  is  impossible  for  the  counter¬ 
balance  weight  to  be  lowered  or  dropped 
accidentally.  This  is  a  protection  feature 
for  you  and  your  cooler  found  only  in  the 
Ottawa  Safety  Lock  Hoist.  Anyone,  even  a 
child,  can  operate  the  Ottawa  hoist  easily 
and  with  complete  safety.  You  can't  afford 
to  lift  heavy  milk  cans  in  and  out  of  your 
cooler  when  the  Ottawa  Safety  Lock  Hoist 
is  so  inexpensive,  safe,  and  dependable 
Order  yours  today. 


The  "He-Man”  quality  of  Belle  City  Threshers  has 
made  them  the  favorite  of  thousands  of  farmers  for 
three  generations  . . .  and  of  farmers  today  who  value  a 
straw  stack.  Constant  improvement  has  kept  the  Belle 
City  modern  to  the  minute  . . .  considered  by  many  as 
America’s  outstanding  thresher 
value.  Here  are  some  of  the  ^ 

reasons:  ' 

I  AU^tecI,  hot-riv«ud,  nedarn  > 

•  consiniction  .  .  .  ruo9*d,  itand-<ip  — •fll| 

qgalitv  thfouohout.  JK 

A  roll  Timken  Bpwriag  £sn*ipp*d  |  ^ 

^  — Alemite  Lubrication.  I  ^ 

o  Better  Tkreshabilitjr  —  Long 

''  grate  surface,  large  stoaw  rack  ca-  tg  1 

pocity,  more  grain  in  the  bin,  "j 

cleaner  grain,  less  labor,  big  ca- 
pocity,  light  draft. 

A  A  Sise  lor  Every  Need  —  tS 
^  1  40;  84  r  40;  98  «  48.  Steel  or 
rubber  tires. 

The  Famous 

JOLIET  CORN  SHELLIR 
ielte  City  luilt 

The  original,  and  for  many  years,  the 

only  power  corn  sheller .  All-steel,  inter-  W 

lucked  and  welded  frame  and  other  dis- 

tinctive  features.  Types  for  snapped  and 

husked  corn.  Models  in  various  sizes, 

stationary  or  portable,  for  individual  or 

custom  work. 


The  present  demarui for  Belle  City  imple~ 
ments  exceeds  the  supply,  but  Belle  City 
dealers  will  do  their  best  to  serve  you. 


“bo  builds 


*^>tkers, 


■n  Elevators. 


pul  a  teat  in  the  lamb’s  mouth  and 
squeeze  milk  into  it  until  it  gets  a  taste 
and  begins  to  help  itself. 

Lambing  pens,  which  more  appropri¬ 
ately  could  be  called  mothering-up  pens, 
are  essential  equipment  at  lambing  time. 
The  pens  are  made  with  3'  x  4'  moveable 
panels  which  arc  stored,  from  year  to 
vear,  and  put  up  and  taken  down  as 
needed.  Two  of  these  hinged  together  are 
thrown  across  a  corner  to  form  a  pen 
four  feet  square.  After  a  ewe  lambs,  she 
and  her  lamb  or  lambs  are  put  in  a  pen 
that  has  been  freshly  bedded  where,  ex¬ 
cept  in  an  abnormal  case,  thev  will  re¬ 
main  for  only  a  day  or  two. 

While  the  umbilical  cord  is  still  wet  after 
birth  it  should  be  dipped  in  tincture  of 
iodine  to  prevent  joint-ill.  Among  other 
jobs,  and  one  that  should  never  be  over¬ 
looked,  is  to  see  that  the  lamb  nurses  from 
both  sides  of  the  udder.  It  is  here,  also, 
that  the  lamb  is  marked  with  the  same 
body  number  as  its  mother,  lo  it  can  be 
readily  identified,  at  any  time,  after  it 
leaves  the  lambing  pen. 

“Every  ewe  that  gives  milk  must  raise 
dt  least  one  lamb,”  says  Doc.  “If  she  loses 
her  own  she  is  given  a  lamb  of  a  ewe  that 
died  or  has  more  than  one.”  The  time 
honored  method  of  fastening  the  pelt  of 
the  dead  lamb  on  the  one  to  be  adopted 
is  seldom  used.  Instead  the  lamb  to  be 
adopted  is  rubbed  over  the  dead  lamb  or 
in  the  afterbirth.  Some  sheepmen  have 
found  it  helpful,  also,  to  tie  the  lamb’s 
legs  and  leave  it  in  front  of  the  ewe  for  a 
half  hour  or  so.  LTsually  she  will  lick  it  dry 
and  will  claim  it  as  her  own  when  the  cord 
IS  cut  and  it  gets  up. 

•All  lambs  are  docked  and  the  ram  lambs 
are  castrated  at  a  week  or  two  of  age.  Doc 
uses  an  emasculatome  for  castrating.  The 
tails,  also,  are  “clamped”  with  this  instru- 
tnent  and  removed  with  a  knife.  Many 
farmers  still  use  a  knife  or  shears  for  both 
operations,  but  have  never  been  quite 
satisfied  with  this  method.  There  is  always 
the  danger  of  infection,  even  when  the 
operations  are  performed  under  ideal 
weather  conditions  and  all  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  taken. 

.A  new  “tool”  called  the  “Elastrator,” 
invented  by  a  New  Zealander  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Wilson, 
of  the  University  of  California,  may  be  the 
^olution.  This  instrument  has  already 
caught  on  in  the  west  and  tests  with  it 
in  many  Kentucky  flocks  last  season 
brought  only  praise  from  those  who  used 
it.  With  this  instrument  especially  designed 
rubber  bands  are  applied  to  the  tail  and 
Ncrotum.  These  appendages  drop  off  with 
the  bands  in  about  three  weeks.  When 
used  for  docking  late  lambs,  when  flies  are 
.tround,  cut  off  the  tail  close  to  the  ring 
with  a  knife  or  shears,  but  leave  the  ring 
on.  It  will  fall  off  later.  In  such  cases  use 
A  good  fly  repellant,  such  as  pine  tar  oil. 

Lambs  should  run  to  a  creep  from  the 
time  they  will  eat  until  plenty  of  spring 
irrazing  is  available.  Here  thev  should  get 


Vtorve 


cleaned  and  treated  seed 


•  Average  up  to  25 'r  more  profit  the  easy,  me.\pcnsive 
Clipper  way!  Science  proves  cleaned  and  treated  seed 
always  produces  a  stronger  .stand  ...  a  richer  harvest! 

•  Equipped  with  work-saving  sacking  elevator,  adjust¬ 

able  air  blast,  and  interchangeable  screens,  the  Clipper  2R 
Special  deli\ers  only  clean,  quality  seed,  grain  or  bean>j^ 
for  top-profit  sowing  and  selling!  , 

•  I'he  fast,  self-operating  Clipper  Rocker  jie^cT'Treater 
treats  and  coats  each  individual  seed  with  ju.st  the  propter 
amount  of  fungus-killing  chemical  dust,  assuring  you  a 
larger,  healthier  crop  r'fefd  per  acre! 


d  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy 

M  of  “Helpful  Hints”  for  money- 

^  .saving  reference  facts  on  modern 

^ '  seed  cleaning  and  treating,  recom¬ 
mended  treating  agents,  tables  of  usage,  screen 
sizes,  and  complete  operational  “know-hpvc.” 


Cheap  to 
_  Oparota 


luvBi  lur  larm.  irucB  orenara, 

poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  canta  an 
houf.  A  child  ean  handle  them. 

DO  DOZCMS  or  JOBS  -The  Shaw 
Da^AU  or  Peppy-Fmidoea  many  job# 
quickly  and  easily.  Plows,  eultieatea, 
harrowa,  disks.  buildoaea»  a^aya,  battia, 

Srinda,  and  saws  wood. 

UILT  rOBiniOOKDWOlllC-Stordy. 
extra^atren^h  constmetioo  means  low 
upkeep,  lonir  life.  Year's  fruarantee. 

LOW  FACTOBY  MICBS 
Buy  direct  or  through  your  dealer!  Al¬ 
most  anyone  who  owns  a  garden 
afford  a  Shaw  Du- All  or  Peppy  Pal.  Maas 
1  production  holds  pricaa  down- 
quality  up. 

NIDINO  TMACTOBS 

4  models.  fromS  to  12H  H.P.,  58 
in.  wheelbase.  36  in.  wide.  24  in. 
plant  clearance.  Hand  <w  electrie 
starter.  Improved  steering  de- 
vice,  brakes  enclosed  in  differen¬ 
tial  housing  shaft. Heavier  frame 
^  and  bearings.  Standard  hitch  for 
trailers  and  wagons.  Plow,  har¬ 
row.  cultivator,  cutteroar.  snow  plow, 

I  bulldozer  available. 

mUi  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  lists  —  write  todayl 
Stti  frMlSL.talMtari.lM. 

IMF C  tafti  4tt  SL.  CllMill,  i.  mm 


.Vn  all 'ruund  pump  — 

fi»r  farm  and  h«mf  util- 
it>  us*-.  Weighs  only  20  HANDY 
pounds  -  self-priminK. 

I•'it^  pipt-  or  icardt-n  hose.  H  (JI’.M  at  10  lbs.  pr*->- 
sure  (more  at  lower  pres.sures).  Lifts  up  to  2.'>  ft. 
Klertrir.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

(lorman-Kupp  Pumps  are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
the  Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irriKation  pumps  de- 
li\erine  lOtM)  (JPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 


The  MIIm;KT  1'  j“  pump  -  weixht 
Ml  pounds.  Pumps  .nOO  GPH  .  .  .  . 
S4-lf-primes  to  'M)  feet  ....  non- 
I'toKKinir  trouble-free. 


Can  you  afford 
$25  per  ACRE  LOSS 
from  CORN  BORERS? 


Fight  this  costly  menace  .  .  .  get  ’em  be¬ 
fore  they  ruin  your  crop.  Authorities 
agree  that  “Plowing  under  corn  stalks, 
stubble  and  all  trash  is  the  most  effective 
corn  borer  control”  .  .  .  but  it  must  be 
clean  plowing. 


L^LANTZK^tIR 

^  /  Ke».  U.S.  I’ml.  Off. 


assures  a  good,  clean  job 
^  of  covering  .  .  .  once  over. 

Easily  attached  to  a  mouldboard  plow, 
it  helps  the  plow  cut  through  and  bury 
tough  hybrid  roots  and  stalks,  soybeans, 
trash  of  all  kinds.  Amazing  results  re¬ 
ported  by  thousands  of  users.  A  finely 
engineered  product. 

HANDLE  BALED  HAY 
FASTER ...  U 

than  an  elevator  with  the  ,, 

Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hap  Fork..  It  is  p*  I  I  -■  /  {^ 
also  faster  and  cheaper  for  /  i  1  ; 
loose  hay.  ‘ 

WRITE  today  for  literature  and  name  of 
nearest  LANTZ  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  50  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


JERSEYS 


PRODUCTION  AND  PROFIT 


Silken  Lady's  Ruby  of  F. 

A  JERSEY'  (pictured  above)  h»)lds  the 
U.S.  Official  Lifetime  Butterfat  Champion¬ 
ship  over  All  Breeds,  with  9,165  lbs.  fat 
(produced  on  strictly  twice  daily  milking). 
JERSEYS  also  hold  the  U.  S.  Butterfat 
Championship  over  All  Breeds,  Twice 
Daily  Milking,  for  both  305  days  and 
365  days. 

JERSEYS  will  assure  you,  tcK),  of  the  most 
production  and  greatest  returns  from  your 


Write  for  Information  On 
Jerseys— The  Profit  Plus  Breed 


THE  AMERICAN 
JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

DEPARTMENT 'l  49 
COLUMBUS  15,  OHIO 


the  same  jcjrain  ini.xturc  given  the  ewes  and 
good  leafv  legume  hay.  Corn,  as  the  only 
grain,  has  been  used  with  good  results. 

The  flock  is  normally  entirely  off  feed 
by  .April  1.  and  the  lambs  are  finished 
on  pasture  alone.  Rye  which  has  furnished 
much  late  winter  and  early  spring  grazing 
gives  wav  to  bluegrass  and  volunteer  white 
cloNtT.  .\s  the  season  progresses  and  the 
bluegrass  gets  coarse,  lespedeza  takes  over 
to  finish  the  job.  .\  .9-acre  field  of  ladino, 
however,  has  so  impressed  Stephenson  that 
the  ai  rc'age  of  this  clover  is  being  in¬ 
creased.  He  expects  this  to  play  a  major 
role  in  Ixnh  his  sheep  and  cattle  opera¬ 
tions. 

ITie  lambs  are  sent  to  market  as  they 
finish  but  never  under  80  pounds.  In  .se- 
lei  ting  lambs  for  market  each  lamb  is 
weighed  individually  at  the  farm.  (')nly 
those  that  make  the  grade  in  weight  and 
finish  are  sold.  I'he  others  go  later. 

here  Sheep? 

.Some  sheepmen  would  tell  us  that 
everv  farm  should  have  its  flock  of  sheep. 
This  is  a  long  way  from  the  truth  for 
there  are  nuinerous  farms  on  which  shee|) 
have  no  place.  However,  there  are 
hundreds  of  farms  that  now  have  no  sheep 
and  (ould.  with  a  carefully  selected,  well- 
manag«'d  flex  k.  put  to  work  a  lot  of  feed 
that  is  now  going  to  waste.  Sheep  would 
fit  hand  in  glove  with  a  soil  conserving 
type  of  farming  and  at  the  same  time 
return  a  handsome  profit  on  the  money 
and  labor  spent  on  the  project. 

B«'fore  a  sheepless  farmer  starts  out  with 
the  truck  to  bring  back  a  load  of  ewes, 
however,  he  would  do  well  to  study  up  on 
the  subject.  He  should  know  what  size 
fl<x  k  hit  farm  will  support,  what  breed  he 
should  raise.  A  half  hour  spent  with  the 
county  agricultural  agent  will  help  him 
fit  his  flex  k  to  his  farm.  Old  sheep  men  in 
the  neighborhood  too,  can  offer  money 
saving  advice. 

While  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old 
adage  that  “the  smaller  the  flock  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  sheep  do”  many  flocks  arc  too 
small  for  efficient  operation.  A  flock  of 
2.')  to  3.9  ewes,  for  instance,  is  a  more 
effi(  ient  unit  than  a  .smaller  flock  which 
would  require  the  same  cost  for  ram 
servic  e  and  nearly  as  much  labor.  Natur¬ 
ally.  of  course,  the  available  pasture,  feed, 
shelter  and  fencing  are  matters  to  be  con- 
siden'd  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
flenk. 

I'he  flock  should  consist  of  grade  or 
( rossbred  ewes  of  high  lamb  and  wool 
producing  ability  and  good  purebred  rams 
of  one  of  the  early  maturing  mutton 
breeds.  While  healthy,  well-grown  native 
ewes  in  good  breeding  condition  are  satis- 
factorv-.  there  is  no  dependable  supply  of 
them.  .Anyway,  westerns  of  the  better  types 
arc  generally  more  profitable.  They  are 
hardier,  longer  lived  and  earlier  breeders 
than  most  natives,  usually  shear  more  wool 
and  come  in  comparatively  free  of  internal 
parasites. 
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POWERFUL 

iSitiiSmm 

StewarT 

IliCTKIC  ^ 

CLIPMASTER 

Nationally  known  Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation— the  chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment  in  milk.  (Hipped  cows  are  easier  to 
keep  clean,  take  less  time— produce  milk 
with  U)wer  bacteria  ettunt  and  less  sedi¬ 
ment— it  is  more  desirable  milk,  brings 
more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  ('lipmaster.  Pttwerful,  air-cooled, 
smooth-running  motor  inside  the  Easy- 
grip  handle.  (Ian  also  he  used  for  clip¬ 
ping  horses,  mules,  dogs,  etc.  $32.50. 
(Denver  and  W  est,  $3  2.75.) 

Sunbeam  Stewart  clipping  equipment  it  available 
at  hardware  and  implement  dealers 


SUNBEAM  CORPORATION 

(farmerly  Chicago  flexible  Shalt  Company) 
5600  Root*  v«lt  Rd.,  D*pl.  147,  Chicago  50,  III. 


^  _  FULTON 

"iNsM  "DO-MORE"  TRACTOR 


Plows,  Discs,  Cultivates 

30"  LAWNMOWER  •  36"  Sickle  Bar 

•  ONE  MACHINE  DOES  ALL  • 
Dealers  in  All  Large  Cities 

FULTON  MFG.  CO. 

3436-40  N.  Grand 
St.  Louis  6,  M*.  ' 

MPG'RS  SINCE  1929 


UMS 


NINE  FIRST  PLACES 
1948  OFFICIAL  LAYING  CONTESTS 

Tnu  rtn  truly  be  pmud  of  your  poultry 
fliH-k  »hen  your  founil.tion  atork  c<imea  from 
Kauder'a.  Uter  many  yi-ara  the  Kauder 
atraina  have  proven  Iheniaelvea  unequalled 
in  oRlrlal  layiiiK  teata  for  pnniuction,  llr- 
sbllity,  and  old  hen  ppHluition.  Here  are 
a  few  of  their  oftii  ial  reeoida: 

1948 — Penna. — Hish  N.  H.  Pen. 

1948 — R.  Island — High  Leghorn  Pen. 
1948— Penna.— High  N.  H.  Han. 

1948 — New  Third  Vear  Individual  Hen. 

World  Record  Vineland  Hen  Test. 

In  14  Years  at  Stores — Highest  Leghorn 
Average. 

In  13  Years  at  Georgia,  Highest  aver¬ 
age  all  breeds. 

Tlie  Kauder  Strains  are  bred  arrording  to 
one  of  the  moat  advaneed  and  modem  breed¬ 
ing  programs  In  the  I'.S.,  eombinlng  In¬ 
herited  qualities  Into  rliieks  that  conse¬ 
quently  have  higher  profit  and  foundation 
breeding  value.  Write  today  for  our  big 
new  ratalog  w  ith  the  complete  story  of  these 
femous  strains. 


IRVING  KAUDER 

BOX  341.  NEW  PAITZ.  NEW  YORK 


In  Kentucky  the  producers  depend 
mainly  on  western  ewes  of  the  blackface 
type,  mostly  Hampshire  crosses.  For  many 
vears  these  were  brought  in  from  the  west 
only  as  yearlings,  more  recently  as  lambs 
as  well.  These  lambs  which  are  received 
in  the  fall  are  roughed  through,  mainly 
by  farmers  who  have  no  other  sheep  en¬ 
terprise,  for  sale  to  the  lamb  producers  the 
next  summer  as  yearling  ewes.  Most  of 
them  are  handled  in  flocks  of  several 
hundred  to  a  thousand  head,  and  more  in 
some  instances. 

Among  the  larger  operators  who,  for 
years,  have  made  a  business  of  growing 
out  western  lambs  for  sale  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  as  yearlings  is  Luther  Rice  of  Bour¬ 
bon  County,  the  first  man  to  bring  such 
lambs  to  central  Kentucky,  and  F.  W. 
Clay  of  Clark  County.  These  men  normally 
run  about  two  thousand  head  each,  but 
like  the  smaller  operators  they  depend  on 
pasture  with  a  limited  amount  of  hay 
during  the  winter.  The  winter  and  early 
spring  grazing  is  small  grain,  or  bluegrass 
that  was  allowed  to  make  good  growth 
during  the  fall.  This  lamb  plan  has  worked 
out  so  well  that  with  the  growing  scarcity 
of  blackface  yearlings  in  the  West  it  may 
soon  become  the  principal  means  of  get¬ 
ting  blackface  western  ewes  for  our  farm 
flocks.  This  plan  has  already  supplied 
some  400,000  ewes  for  Kentucky  lamb  pro¬ 
ducing  flocks. 

The  fact  that  most  Kentucky  sheepmen 
are  partial  to  the  blackfaces,  because 
when  bred  to  Southdown  rams  they  pro¬ 
duce  lambs  of  the  type  the  trade  expects 
from  Kentucky,  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  best  for  all  conditions  and  purposes. 
Various  types  of  range  ewes,  cross  breds  and 
those  strong  in  finewool  blood  have  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  which  endear  them  to 
farmers.  Most  of  these  types  are  hardier, 
longer  lived  and  earlier  breeders  than  the 
blackfaces  and  some  just  as  prolific,  al¬ 
though  in  general  their  lambs  are  a  little 
slower  finishing  and  are  not  quite  so  com¬ 
pact  and  low  set  as  those  out  of  the  black¬ 
faces.  Local  conditions  as  to  seasons,  time 
of  breeding  and  markets,  together  with  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual  farmer 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  kind  of  ewes 
to  buy  as  well  as  the  breed  of  ram. 

Under  the  Kentucky  system  of  lamb 
production  most  sheepmen  sell  all  their 
ewe  lambs  as  “fats”  and  when  replace¬ 
ments  are  needed  purchase  yearling  ewes 
for  the  purpose.  However,  some  Kentucky 
farmers  and  many  in  other  states  main¬ 
tain  their  flock  number  by  holding  back 
ewe  lambs  for  replacements.  Where  such 
is  the  plan  ewes  strong  in  finewool  blood 
should  be  used  as  the  foundation.  The  use 
of  a  Hampshire  or  Suffolk  ram  on  such 
ewes  produces  a  cross  similar  to  westerns 
of  the  blackface  type.  The  Dorset  ram  has 
a  place  here  also.  In  a  five-year  test  at 
the  Kentucky  Station  before  the  war  ewe< 
sired  by  a  Dorset  ram  and  out  of  Texas 
finewool  ewes  raised  an  average  of  1.7 
lambs  per  ewe. 


Zrade  in  your  old  Camera 

FOR  A 

HIGH  GRADE  PRECISION 

VITO  35MM  CAMERA 

FAMOUS  AU  OVER  THE  WORLD 


$69.00 

EVEREADY  CASE  $«.7S 


The  Vito  is  a  miniature  camera  embodying  the  finest  precision  workmanship.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  Skopar  f3.5  lens  in  Prontot  II  Shutter  having  speeds  from  1  second 
to  1/200.  Its  features  include  optical  direct  viewfinder,  built-in  self-timer,  double 

exposure  prevention  device,  bar* 
mi  IN  THIS  COUPON  lllllilltlllliy  type  external  shutter  release  and 

hinged  back. 


=1111111111111 


WILLOUGHBYS.  110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen;  Please  let  me  know  the  amount  you  will  allow 
on  my  old  camera  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  Voigtiander 
Vito. 

Name  of  Camera 


-iS 

Lens  &  Shuttei 

Condition 

Model  Year 

Name 

Address 

City 

state 

nniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininnimini 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED 
ADD  POSTAGE 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORI 
KNOWN  THE  WORLD  OVER 
no  West  32nd  Street  •  113  West  31st  Street 
New  York  I.  N.  Y.  Phone  LOngacre  4*  1600 


Write  for 

HENDERSON'S 

1949  Garden  Catalog 

Our  new  catalog^  **fver)frhin9 
for  fhe  Gartimn/'  it  full  of 
holpful  informotion.  Tollt  how 
to  plont,  whore  to  plant,  what 
to  plont,  new  tools  and  equip* 
ment.  Send  25c  in  cash  or  stamps 
for  it.  There  it  a  coupon  in 
the  cofo/of  good  for  25c  on 
your  first  purchase  of  13.00 
or  more. 


another  first  from 

>ETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

The  NEW  “SUPREME  LARKSPUR” 

he  largest,  most  beoutifoHv  colored  Lorkspur  yet  developed! 
Grows  up  to  5  feet  on  strong,  erect  stems.  length  of  the 
flower  ‘I  ;7;^;,7ovX  rSc"Tn'"g  ond  color 

including:  Dork  Blue  *  deep  rose. 


Salmon  supreme— 1 
,  _  _  Supreme— pure  snowy  white.  (1  po 

0»..  P..!..'.  (tl  M  ■<■'“♦1 


HENDERSON’S  FAMOUS 

'GARDEN  CLUB”  DAHLIA  Collection 

A  special  group  of  fine  miniature  Dahlias  that  bloom  and  bfoom 
These  miniatures  grow  to  a  height  of  2%  to  3%  ft.  The  plants 
ore  strong  and  bloom  in  great  profusion  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  colors  ore  gorgeous  and  the  blooms  meosure  up 
to  4  inches  ocross.  They’re  wonderful  os  cut  flowers.  One  strong 
divided  root  each  of  these  varieties:  Coro/effe— glowing  coral 
pink;  Lily  Be//— apple  blossom  pink;  Andrio’g  Oronge— clear 
bright  orange;  Roxana— American  Beauty  red;  Whito  fawn— 

$  il  .00  P'^hoW-doop.  rich  scarlet; 

Irene  light  buff;  Suffolk — glowing  oronge. 
Special  offer— 8  roots  (A  $4.85  value) 


p ................. 

■  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

I  38  Henderson  Bldg.,  35  Cortlondl  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

I  EnclosMl  is _ PiMte  tend  me  the  items  checkwJ  below  postpaid. 


1  QUANTITY  ITEM 

1  Supremo  larkspur  Colloctions  G  $1.00 

PRICE  1 

Gordqn  Club  Oohlia  Collqctiont 
^  S4.00 

H.ndorson't  Cotoloo  "Evorything  for  the 
Gordon"  1  Total 

; 

I  _ Gordon"  _ Totol _ ' 

I  Nome -  - y,.  _ _ _ _ _ 

I  Address _  _ 

•  City _ _  State _ _ _ 
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crops  in  the  field  and  drops  them  into  wagon. 
Tractor  drawn  —  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  many  with  tremendous  savings  of  time 
and  labor.  Sturdily  consiruaed  —  designed 
by  Eagle  engineers  with  a  fifty-year  experi¬ 
ence  record  in  farm  machines.  Offers  many 
valuable,  superior  features  such  as  excep¬ 
tional  safety  —  large  pickup  drum  reduces 
stone  and  trash  gathering — perfeaed  Eagle 
ensilage  cutter. 

Write  for  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Address  Dept  FQ149. 

EAGLE  MFG.  CO.,  AppUton,  Wis. 

Farm  Cquipmtnt  Sine*  ttSS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS— SILO  FILLERS— CROP  BLOWERS 
—  COB  CORN  HUSKERS  — ELECTRIC  BARN  CLEANERS 


The  cost  of  rams  and  ewei  varies  from 
year  to  year  depending  on  the  demand 
and  supply  and  the  price  of  Iambs  and 
wool.  Normally  a  choice  85-pound  lamb 
will  bring  nearly  enough  in  June  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  western  yearling  ewe  in  July, 
and  four  such  lambs  will  generally  buy  a 
good  yearling  ram. 

For  the  long  pull,  opportunities  in 
sheep  production  appear  as  favorable  as 
any  other  livestock  enterprise.  Breeding 
ewes  on  farms  and  ranches  of  this  country 
are  the  fewest  in  82  years,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  the  ewes  is  the  highest  on 
record.  This  means  that  lambs  will  be  in 
short  supply  for  many  years.  Wool,  also, 
while  it  normally  accounts  for  less  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  income  from  early  lamb 
producing  flocks,  is  in  the  best  position 
for  many  years. 


HOT  STUFF 
(Continued  from  page  54) 

everything  from  the  amount  of  sunshine 
it  absorbs  in  growing  to  whether  it  is 
ground  with  or  without  stems  and  seed ; 
from  the  amount  of  it  used  to  the  length 
of  time  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
food  is  cooked.  Local  preferences  made  it 
impossible  for  Brockman  to  sell  his  firm’s 
product,  all  of  which  came  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Brockman  decided  if  someone 
could  supply  Arizona  and  its  neighbors 
with  the  right  kind  of  chili  he’d  make  some 
money.  The  idea  launched  him  on  a  tast¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  country.  He  covered  his 
whole  territory  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  like* a  heat  wave,  sampling  chili 
and  asking  questions.  Before  he  was 
through  he  knew  every  chili  preference, 
not  only  in  the  Southwest,  but  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  he  knew  every  chili  plant  by  its 
first  name.  The  favorite  pepper  in  Mexico 
is  the  Anaheim;  California  won’t  admit 
this,  but  the  reason  the  Anaheim  pepper 
grows  dark  red  in  California  and  very 
bright  red  in  southern  Arizona  is  a  matter 
of  summer  sunshine.  The  Arizona  sum¬ 
mer  supplies  not  only  a  lot  of  sunshine, 
but  of  such  intensity  that  it  dries  off  sum¬ 
mer  showers  like  a  blotter  takes  up  ink, 
with  the  result  there  is  no  mold  in  the  crop. 

Brockman  also  met  p>ersonally  and  took 
quite  a  fancy  to  a  chili  pepper  which  had 
gone  to  college.  It  is  the  pride  and  joy  of 
the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts,  just  outside  Las 
Cruces,  where  it  was  developed.  It  is 
known  affectionately  as  College  Number 
Nine.  Its  job,  for  which  it  is  eminently 
qualified,  is  to  produce  a  real  Spanish- 
American  accent  in  food.  Its  devoutees 
say  it  is  hotter  than  the  hinges  of  hell. 

Once  he  had  selected  his  two  varieties, 
Anaheim  and  College  Number  Nine, 
Brockman  set  out  to  find  the  best  possible 
place  to  grow  them.  This  turned  out  to  be 
a  good  deal  easier  than  convincing  local 
farmers  they  ought  to  plant  them.  When 
he  found  that  the  reddest  of  all  chili  pep- 


dairymen  have  found  > 

that  Tuxedo  Dairy  Feed  "  s "" 

pays  off  in  more  milk  per  cow.  Send  for 
the  handy  Tuxedo  monthly  milk  charts 
and  start  keeping  careful  production 
records.  You'll  find  Tuxedo  Dairy  is  just 
the  feed  you  have  been  looking  lor  to 
increase  your  dairy  profits. 

Start  your  calves  with  Tuxedo  calf 
meal,  too.  Discover  for  yourself  how 
feeding  Tuxedo  from  start  to  finish  pro¬ 
duces  maximum  results. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Established  1881 

TUXEDOZWt^ 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  —  FEED  WITH  EUDE 


IXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

WNI  Astere  Yea  teeelet  Water 
Reeardle**  Hew  Lew  the 
TeeiearaHira 

M«ralr  eur,  the  laaelr  t«  th*  oraat- 
Mt  of  poMlNl*  froot  an#  ttila 

l^rtfrant  can  navor  fraaoo  mp.  Tho«* 
aaoda  ara  ratidarinc  raara  af  aara4ca 
fanna  throucheat  dia  natlaa.  9a 
almpllflad  aaan  a  cNIld  caa  rapalr. 
Only  ana  flat  waahar  an  aapply  and 
Naekad  by  59  yaara  af  maaafactur- 
Inc  aaparlanea.  Na  battar  fraat  praaf 
hydrant  an  tha  markat. 

9  ft.  avarall  alia  fti.SO  f.o.h.  Ptiila. 
Add  far  loncar  lanfftha  91.10  par  ft. 

Circular  P*120  an  ra^aaat 
For  tha  man  who  damaada  tha  boat. 

THE  IXL  PUMP  ft  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

•9t  North  Ninth  Straat 
PHILADELPHIA  29,  PA. 
Ifakara  af  Watar  Cloaata  and  Tank  FIttInps  9lnca  1900 


Earn  ^4  to  M2  Hourly 

Chick  and  Turkey  Sexing 
Culling  and  Caponizing 

G.  I.  Approved 

PILCH’S  SCHOOL 

Bm  4  THOMPSONVILIE.  CONN. 


FEED  CARROT  OIL 


Helps  Livestock  to 
Do  Well 

Feed  cerrott  —  the  great  live- 
itock  conditioner — in  the  form 
of  carrot  oil.  It  i*  the  oil 
ioluble  vitamin  activity  of  gar¬ 
den  carrots.  Added  to  feeoa  it 
promotes  good  health  —  glossy 
coats.  Improves  breeding  results. 
Special  introductory  ^/fr. 
Send  SI  with  this  ad  for  regular  4  oi.  bottle  of  Quin- 
trex  Wheat  Germ  and  Carrot  Oil — a  favorite  with 
breeders.  FREE  oa  Request  —  our  36-page  uUlog 
containing  complete  information  on  carrot  oil  and 
its  use  in  livestock  feeding. 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Dept.  A2  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


Tke  eretil  pos.lbillll..  in  thi.  fa.cinatinc  bti.in.ss 
wHI  amus  y.ut  NO  EXPENICNCC  REQUIRED.  Cnals 
HtM.  Is  start,  lust  a  law  minnlss  daily  and  a  law  faat 
el  baebyard  spaca.  Savaral  fantalas  and  ana  mala  slarla 
a  larga  bard  which  can  lurnisb  yau  an  inenma  lar  yaars. 

WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREEI 

Tramandans  damand  lar  braadinc  stach,  daliciaaia 
■naat  and  warld's  mast  bsawtiful  rabbit  fur.  Daalars, 
cut  all  fram  impartad  rabbit  palls,  naad  lhausands  ef 
ttiasa  lanuriaus  furs  NOW.  Salisfacllan  eMrantsad. 

Write  today  for  tree,  illuatrmtod  booklot. 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM  SELLtRSVILLE.  PA. 


Vkorid'ft  Lwrs«*t  Brcwdwr  of  Chinchilla  Rabbiti 


POULTRY  HOUSES 

Modem,  tight,  warm,  sturdy,  attractive.  High  grade 
materials,  backed  by  40  years  of  practical  building 
experience.  Freight  prepaid  to  many  states.  Free 
Bulletin  explains  models.  Write  today. 

Er*  vrviiei^  T  depot  street 

.  W.  TUUNW  RANDOLPH,  MASS 

This  model  will  brood  700  chicks,  or  house  120  to 
140  layers  at  low  cost  per  bird.  Made  with  klln-drlcd 
lumber  In  sections. 
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pens  came  from  near  Elfrida  in  the  Sul- 
pher  Springs  Valley  of  southeastern  Ari¬ 
zona,  he  started  a  chain  reaction  which 
hasn’t  yet  ended. 

Elfrida  was  a  sleepy  little  desert  town 
minding  its  own  business,  which  wasn’t 
much,  when  Brockman  put  the  finger  on 


Handy,  efficiMit 
6ENERAL  PURPOSE  SPRAYER 


"H"  Strits  {/'•CIO. 
Copocilitt  to  2200  9ph, 


Stewart  L.  Brockman,  the  Chili  King 


and  ONE  exactly 
fits  YOUR  needs! 


Here’s  a  real  universal  sprayer,  for  use 
with  gun  or  boom,  at  high  or  low  pres¬ 
sures,  with  any  spray  material.  Myers  new 
CP  Sprayer  is  efficient  and  economical  for 
orchard  or  row  crop  work,  weed  control, 
spraying  animals,  whitewashing  —  for  all 
farm  needs.  Wheel  and  skid  types,  power 
take-off  or  engine  drive.  Equipped  with 
compact,  powerful  Myers  Bulldozer  Pump. 
Capacity,  7  gpm;  pressures  up  to  350  lbs. 
Sturdy  steel  tank.  A  quality  sprayer  packed 
with  advanced  features. 


it  in  1937.  It  was  surrounded  by  small  sub¬ 
sistence  farms  and  it  was  a  rare  family  in¬ 
deed  that  saw  move  than  a  hundred  dollars 
cash  a  year.  The  farmers  lived  from  their 
gardens,  made  their  own  clothes  and  did 
without  everything  requiring  cash. 

But  the  soil  was  good ;  it  produced  the 
reddest  chili  peppers  Brockman  had  ever 
seen.  There  is  frost  in  winter,  but  no 
danger  of  it  after  May.  There  is  sunshine 
all  summer  long,  but  because  of  the  ele¬ 
vation  (4400  feet),  not  too  much  heat. 
The  area  has  one  of  the  best  underground 
water  supplies  in  the  Southwest — there’s 
so  much  that  nearby  mines  are  flooded. 
And  Douglas,  a  good-sized  city  by  Arizona 
standards,  is  only  25  miles  away  and  on 
the  Mexican  border.  This  meant  a  good  la¬ 
bor  supply  for  the  planting  season  in  May, 
and  for  harvesting,  which  starts  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  ripe  chili,  in  mid-August  for  green. 
They  say  in  the  Southwest  that  only  God 
or  a  Mexican  can  tell  when  a  canteloupe 
is  ready  to  pick.  Anyone  who  isn’t  color 
blind  knows  when  a  chili  pod  is  ripe,  but 
Mexicans  are  still  the  best  workers  in 
chili  fields. 

When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  was  the  spot,  Brockman  called  on  the 
Elfrida  postmaster. 

“Do  you  know  anyone  who’d  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  planting  a  few  acres  of  chili?’’ 
he  asked. 

“For  cash?’’ 

“Yes,  for  cash,’’  replied  Brockman. 

The  |X)stmaster  took  his  feet  off  his  desk 
and  went  into  action. 

“Just  a  minute  and  I’ll  lock  up  the 
place  and  take  you  around,’’  he  said.  “It 
won’t  take  long.  There  are  only  seventeen 
people  living  here.’’ 

The  first  farmer  they  talked  to  was  a 
Doubting  Thomas. 

“No,”  he  said  emphatically,  “I  won’t 
plant  no  more  chili.  I  couldn’t  sell  what 
I  raised  last  year  and  most  of  it  is  still  in 
the  bam.’’ 


'Cf*  Series  fjeefo. 
Capacities  to 
4300  9ph. 


Plunger  Type  for 
deep  welli. 

Capacities  to  3160  gph, 


Complete  line  of 
MYERS  POWER  SPRAYERS 


This  famous  line  includes  scores  of  spray¬ 
ers  —  types  and  sizes  for  general  and 
special  uses.  Many  new  models  with  out¬ 
standing  features.  Capacities  up  to  50  gpm; 
pressures  up  to  800  lbs.  Mail  coupon  for 
free  catalogs. 


Heovy«duty  Plunger  Plunger  Type 

Type  for  Shallow  SyitenY 

Weill.  Capocitiei  to  for  Shollow  Wells. 

3900  gph.  Capacity  340  gph. 

When  you  buy  a  water  system,  you 
want  efficient,  reliable,  low-cost  water 
service.  That  naturally  leads  you  to 
your  Myers  dealer  who  can  meet  every 
condition  with  five  different  types  of 
Myers  Ejecto  and  Plunger  Type  sys¬ 
tems.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  Myers 
he  recommends  will  be  just  right  for 
yoMr  needs.  And  it  will  be  simple  in 
design,  precision  built,  quiet  and 
smooth-running,  at  low  cost  year  after 
year.  Mail  coupon  for  literature,  and 
see  your  Myers  dealer  soon. 


Orchard  Sprayart 
far  ocraoga  of 
any  liio. 


New  specially  de¬ 
signed  Weed 
Sproyer 


Wheelbarrow  type 
sprayer  with  many 
uses. 


Jend  fre«  litaratur*  on  itomt  chotkod  bolow. 

§Powor  Sproyari  □  Hand  Por 

Hand  Sprayort  □  Wotor  Sy 

Powor  Pumps  LJ  Hoy  UnJ® 


Sond  fre«  litorotur*  on  items  chocked  below, 

B  Water  Systems  Q  Power  Sprayers 

Power  Pumps  □  Hand  Sprayers^ 

Q  Hand  Pumps  Q  Hoy  Unloc^di^l^o 


NAME. 


TOWN 


STATE. 


TOWN. 


COUNTY. 


COUNTY. 


MANY  MACHINES  IN  1 

The  Most  Diversified  Farm  Machine  Ever  Built 

Make  more  money  the  year  ’round  with  the  World  Famous  OTTAWA 
Buzz  Master.  Basic  unit  cuts  brush  and  saplings  as  it  pulls  itself,  saws 
down  trees  and  bucks  them  where  they  fall.  Has  7  H-P  standard  motor. 

Clears  land  fast  and  easy  for  pastures  and  field  crops.  Labor  saving 

attachments  available  include*  2.500  watt  generator  to  furnish  electric  power  anywhere, 
electric  welder  for  building  and  repairs.  10  x  36*  poet  hole  digger.  25'  rotary  tilling  attach¬ 
ment.  48'  sickle  bar.  cordwood  bench  saw  and  flat  pulley  for  many  belt  jobs.  Other  useful 
attachments  being  developed.  Robei  >hnston.  Missouri,  spends  full  time  with  custom  work 
and  can't  keep  up  with  orders  Plent.,  of  money  to  be  made  in  this  field.  Can  load  machine 
Into  truck  by  its  own  power.  Buzz  Master  is  more  than  a  name  —  it's  a  guarantee.  Better 
get  your  Buzz  Master  now.  There  is  none  like  it  and 't  costs  too  little  to  do  without.  Sold 

direct  to  user  Write  for  FREE  printed  matter  and  low  prices.  ROTARY  TILLER 

Name  hi  Saws  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  6-889  Penn  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


AMERICA  APPROVES  SOUTH  FLORIDA  BRAHMANS 

Sets  New  All-time  High  Average  at  Second  South  Florida  Brahman  Sale 

We  are  a  cooperative  marketing  organization  offering  our 
combined  efforts  in  producing  the  cream  of  the  Brahman  breed. 

We  have  produced  numbers  of  champions  including  the  highest 
dressing  steer  in  competition  (69.25%).  Whether  you  are  pro¬ 
ducing  commercial  cattle  or  liegistered  Brahmans,  fill  your 
requirements  from  us  with  utmost  confidence.  Delay  no  longer 
in  contacting 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  BRAHMAN  BREEDERS.  INC. 

BOX  407.G  PHONE  34-712  BRADENTON,  FLORIDA 


AH 


Time-Tested 
I  Thousands  in  Use 


There’a  Nothing  Better  Than  A  GEHL 
.  .  .  Since  ISSB 

GEHL  is  pronounced  “Gale” 


tor  capacity,  ease  of  handling,  light  draft,  sturdy 
construction  and  clean-cutting,  you  can't  beat  a 
Gehl  Forage  Harvester.  Years  of  field-testing  prove 
it.  It’s  a  self-powered  modern  machine,  built  from 
the  ground  up  by  experienced  Gehl  farm  engineers. 

Here’s  what  it  does: 

•  Picks  up  and  chops  DRY  HAY.  GRASS  SILAGE, 
or  COMBINED  STRAW  and  drops  It  Into  wagon. 

•  Row  Oop  Attachment  for  CORN  or  CANE  silage. 

•  Separate  FORAGE  BLOWER  elevates  forage  into 
silo  or  mow. 

•  ONE  MAN  can  operate  it. 

•  Easily  handled  by  a  LIGHT  TRACTOR. 

Writ#  today  for  literature  and  nearest  dealer. 


We  mite  build  Hmy  Cutters,  Silo  fillers.  Hammer  Mills  and  Portable  Truck-Mounted  Mills 

aiHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO.,  D«pt.  MA-591,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


“I’ll  buy  it,”  Brockman  countered, 
reaching  for  his  wallet. 

That  did  it.  He  lined  up  three  farmers 
who  were  willing  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
his  seed.  First  be  bought  whatever  was  un¬ 
sold  from  last  year’s  crop,  gave  explicit 
instructions  about  planting  and  handling 
his  seed,  and  sicried  a  contract  to  buy 
every  pepper  pod  they  raised  at  an  agreed 
upon  price. 

One  of  the  three  farmers  lived  in  a 
house  made  of  railroad  ties  which  bulged 
with  his  own  and  his  son’s  family.  It  had 
a  mud  floor  and  a  mud  roof. 

“Why  plant  chili  peppers,”  the  man 
asked  Brockman  dispiritedly,  “when  you 
can’t  sell  ’em?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  sell  them.  I’m  buy¬ 
ing  them.  I’ll  make  a  down  payment  on  a 
five-acre  crop  right  now.”  Again  he 
reached  for  his  wallet. 

“Hitch  up  the  horse !”  the  farmer  called 
out  to  his  son.  “We’re  going  to  get  ground 
ready  for  chili.” 

The  first  year  this  father  and  son  set 
out  five  acres  with  plants  produced  under 
glass  from  seed  supplied  by  Brockman. 
They  cleared  $1500.  Today  they  have  two 
big  houses,  free  and  clear.  They  plant  fifty 
acres  of  chili  each  year.  You  can  live 
pretty  well  if  you  grow  fifty  acres  of  a 
fool-proof  crop  like  chili  peppers  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  a  good  price  before  you  set 
out  a  plant.  You  can  just  about  count 
your  pepper  crop  before  it  ripens.  It  takes 
7000  plants  to  an  acre;  each  plant  pro¬ 
duces  about  35  ripe  pods.  Every  chili  pep¬ 
per  plant  set  out  in  this  section,  unless  you 
hit  it  on  the  head  or  refuse  to  remove  to¬ 
mato  bugs,  will  grow  up  and  produce  a 
pound  of  chili  powder. 

A  dehydrating  plant,  grinding  mill  and 
packing  equipment  were  installed  in  El- 
frida,  and  the  cash  income  of  local  farmers 
began  to  climb.  The  word  got  around.  An 
old  man,  nearly  blind,  was  trying  to  meet 
payments  on  two  houses  in  Douglas  so  he 
and  his  wife  could  have  an  income  when 
he  could  no  longer  see  at  all.  He  called  on 
Brockman.  , 

“I  can’t  even  pay  my  grocery  bill,”  he 
told  him,  “much  less  keep  up  payments  on 
my  house.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  try  my 
hand  at  chili  farming  for  you?” 

Brockman  leased  him  five  acres.  He  also 
paid  his  grocery  bill  and  past-due  mort¬ 
gage  payments,  and  advanced  the  old  man 
a  little  cash  to  live  on  until  his  first  crop 
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Book  for 
Breeders 


•CREATING  A  STANDARD 
OF  EXCELLENCE”  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative,  illustrated,  S6-paKe 
book  that  will  help  you  breed  bet¬ 
ter  cattle,  build  a  better  income. 
It  will  help  you  get  the  most  from 
the  ready  market  for  quality 
Guernsey  offspring  .  .  .  help  you 
benefit  from  the  ever-growing  de¬ 
mand  for  premium-priced  GOLD¬ 
EN  GUERNSEY  MILK. 


Send  50^  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book, 
“CREATING  A  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE." 


SS6  GROVE  ST.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Jhe  American  Quernsey  Qattle  Qlub 


HYBRID 

SWEET 

CORN 

KarnaU  ara  bright 
yallow,  axtramaly 


You  haven’t  tasted 
Sweet  Corn  until 
you  try  Robson’s 


THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


4aap  and  tandar.  Held*  In  anting  condition 
on  Italic  longor  than  any  othor  iwoat  corn. 
Ian  ara  9",  12  rows.  Pkg.  25c.  Vt  lb.  SOc. 
Lb.  90c. 


SEED  FARMS 


BOX  50  •  HALL,  N.  Y. 


matured.  When  it  did  the  man  repaid 
Brockman,  and  then  a.sked  if  he’d  loan 
him  a  thousand  dollars  as  down  payment 
on  a  five-thousand-dollar  farm  near  El- 
frida.  Next  harv’est  he  repaid  the  thousand. 
The  fourth  year  he  paid  out  his  farm  and 
the  two  houses  in  Douglas.  The  fifth  year 
he  got  $10,000  for  his  chili  pepper  crop, 
sold  his  Elfrida  farm  for  $15,000,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Douglas.  He  lives  in  one  of  his 
houses  and  rents  the  other  one.  .At  last  he 
could  afford  an  opieration.  Doctors  removed 
cataracts  from  both  eyes.  While  his  eye¬ 
sight  is  far  from  perfect  it’s  good  enough 
for  him  to  knock  the  block  off  anyone  who 
even  hints  that  Brockman  isn’t  king  of 
more  than  Arizona’s  new  chili  pepper 
industry. 

^Vhen  the  war  was  over,  Brockman’s 
firm  no  longer  wanted  to  operate  the  El¬ 
frida  plant.  He  resigned  from  the  company 
and  bought  them  out,  and  since  bought 
another  plant  at  nearby  Safford,  built  for 
dehydrating  onions  during  the  war.  This 
plant  has  been  moved  to  Elfrida  to  help 
take  care  of  the  constantly  increa.sing  chili 
crop.  Brockman  owns  and  plants  300 
acres  of  his  own  and  contracts  with  local 
farmers  for  their  crops  of  from  five  to  fiftv 
acres  planted  with  his  two  varieties  of  chili 
pepper. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  C.P..A.  to  estimate  the 
profit  on  a  field  of  chili  once  it  is  at  the 
harvesting  stage.  Brockman  pays  $60  per 
ton  for  wet  peppers  as  they  come  out  of 
the  field.  The  average  yield  is  six  tons  per 
acre;  some  good  plantings  go  as  high  as 
14  tons  f)er  acre.  The  cost  of  producing 
one  acre  averages  $105,  which  includes 
everything,  even  a  good  price  for  the 
grower’s  own  labor. 

From  Seed  To  Harvest 

Seeds  are  sown  in  hotbeds  in  February 
and  the  plants  grow  under  cover  until  mid- 
April  when  they  are  taken  out  and  reset  in 
the  fields.  The  plants  are  set  18  inches 
apart  in  36  inch  rows.  Brockman’s  plant 
supply  operation  makes  use  of  22  hotbeds 
each  12  by  60  feet.  Eight  pounds  of  seed 
are  sown  in  each  bed. 

The  fields  are  irrigated  each  day  for  a 
week  after  the  plants  are  reset  and  then 
cultivation  starts.  From  then  on  there  is 
one  irrigation  and  one  cultivation  each 
week  until  harvest.  Fertilizer  is  side  dressed 
in  June  when  the  plants  are  small  and 
liquid  fertilizer  is  used  later  in  the  season 
when  the  first  crop  of  green  peppers  are 
picked  for  canning. 

Plants  cost  the  grower  about  $5.00  per 
thousand.  A  Mexican  laborer  will  set  out 
half  an  acre  a  day,  working  a  ten  hour 
day  at  50  cents  an  hour.  Fertilizer  costs 
about  $20.00  p>er  acre,  water  costs  $5.00, 
cultivation  $10.00,  and  picking  $50.00  for 
a  normal  crop  of  10,000  pounds. 

Some  growers  put  in  a  crop  of  alfalfa 
every  three  years,  but  others  plant  chili 
vear  after  year  on  the  same  land.  A  rota¬ 
tion  with  alfalfa  produces  the  best  chilies. 

Most  of  the  laborers  are  Mexicans.  They 
are  available,  they  like  the  work,  they  are 


PRODUCTS 
for  Farm  Use 

VOGEL 

FROST . PROOF 
HYDRANT 

o  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  ’round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  ond 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


VOGEL 
NUMBER  10 

( Non-Frost-Proof) 

For  Schools,  Farms 
and  Factories 
The  durable,  economical 
seat-action  closet. 

These  dependable  closets 
guarantee  low  water  con¬ 
sumption.  They  are  simple 
in  construction  —  there  are 
lew  moving  parts,  and  no 
mechanism  in  the  tank  to 
get  out  oi  order.  Materials 
of  best  quality  used. 

Fm  lihrantlN,  sii  im  mmt  PtaaUii  Sipiiy  Imsi — ir  K 
m  irlti  n  Rnct,  stiti  Uh  t«it|  b  aklck  |M  m  InM, 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON  99,  DELAWARE 


Five  times  o  year  we'll  send  you  lawn  Care,  edited 
especially  for  home  owners.  They  give  you  the  latest 
focts  obout  how  to  care  for  your  lawn.  From  AAoine 
to  Californio  folks  say  "anyone  wonting  a  beautiful 
lawn  simply  must  read  LAWN  CARE.”  To  treat  your¬ 
self  to  Scotts  lawn  Perfection,  ask  for  your  FREE  two 
year  subscription  today — no  obligation.  Just  say  on 
o  post  cord,  "LAWN  CARE  pleasel” 

O  M  Scott  A  SONS  CO. 

10  Spring  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 
Aho  Ridgefisid,  N.  J.  and  Polo  Aile.  Cals 
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vumm/^tAsyi 

Plant  your  garden  y^/lndexed  for 
the  quick  and  easy  jj  mote  than  40 
way  with  a  SO  &  kinds  of  flower 
SO,  then  fertilize  JU znd  vegetable 
along  the  row  yv /seeds.  Sows,  cov- 
wiih  this  little  j  1  ets,  marks  next  row 
drill  that  sows  j  tit  one  operation, 
pinches,  pack*  Ay  Excellent  for  spread¬ 
ers,  or  pounds  A J  ihg  fertilizer  alongside 
without  drib-  Ay  the  row. 
ble  or  waste.  A/  PRICES  POSTPAID 

P  f  /  r>U.LL  otiXy . $3.80 

j J^itVk  Marker  . $4.25 

-i3llLAtfit  I  ^'tih  ext.  Hopper 

(for  fertilizer)  . $4.15 

with  both  Marker 
-  JW  »nd  Hopper 

‘  $4.60 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


.  8 


NORTH  CHATHAM.  N.  Y. 


Pciled  SHORTHORNS 


^ot(d  ^idi^ememd 


Foiled  Shorthorn*  aro  fast  boeomtnf  tho  world 'a  moat 
popular  farm  cattle  becauae  of  their  Inherent  character- 
latlca  to  roapond,  the  beat  of  all  beef  breed*  to  all  natu* 
rat  farm  condition*.  Their  versatility  insure*  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  offer 
the  sreateat  weight  across  the  scales  for  their  board 
and  keep  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  flvlnf  quickest 
return  on  land  and  cattle  investment.  Polled  Shorthorn 
values  have  increased  23%  to  date  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Write  for  PRES  INFORMATION  about 
Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World,  semi-monthly,  S3  for  1  yr. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Oepl.  SOI  U.  S.  Yards  Chlcase  S»  III. 


Buy  Your  M-E  ROTARY  TILLER  NOW! 

Put  Nature  to  work  for  you !  Mulch  surface 
vegeution  throughout  tilled  depth  now  and 
disintegration  will  start  this  fall  —  continue 
through  the  winter  —  assure  a  soft,  humus 
soil  neat  spring.  As  a  result,  your  ground 
can  be  worked  much  easier,  weeks  earlier. 
And  the  minerals  and  moisture  that  you've 
helped  'o  Mt  back  into  the  Mil  will  produce 
a  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  crop.  This 
increiued  yield  will  more  than  pay  for  your 
M-E  Rotary  Tiller,  so  choose  the  model  you 
need  and  place  your  order  now.  Garden 
aaodels ;  G-16  in  S  or  IVx  H.P.  Wisconsin 
Motor;  G-26  in  7'A  H.P.  Wisconsin  Motor 
or  10  H.P.  Onan  Motor. 


Request  Free  Demonstration  on  your  own  soil 


not  too  unhappy  in  the  hot  sun,  and  they 
suffer  no  skin  trouble  from  the  peppers. 
Fair  skinned  people  sometimes  get  a  rash. 

The  Harvest 

By  mid-August  green  pepper  harvesting 
begins.  These  are  washed  and  sorted  and 
sent  as  wet  chili  by  truckloads  leaving  El- 
frida  every  other  day  for  Phoenix  where 
they  are  canned  and  frozen. 

But  green  peppers  are  small  change  in 
the  chili  business.  It  takes  a  field  of  ripe 
red  chili  peppers  to  provide  folding  money 
and  real  color.  Come  September,  and  for 
ten  miles  in  every  direction  from  Elfrida 
the  red  fields  make  the  highly  touted  Ari¬ 
zona  sunset  look  like  something  designed 
for  a  nursery  wall. 

Red  pods  are  picked  and  brought  to  the 
plant  in  trucks.  They  are  spread  in  the 
sun  until  there’s  room  for  them  in  the  de¬ 
hydrating  tunnels  which  work  night  and 
day.  Arizona  sunshine  half-dries  the  chilies 
in  a  few  days.  They  are  then  put  into  big 
washing  machines  and  come  out  dust-free. 
Trays  of  the  clean  chilies  are  stacked  on 
dollies  and  sent  into  the  dehydrating  tun¬ 
nels  for  13  hours  at  165  degrees.  For  every 
hundred  pounds  entering  the  tunnels 
twenty  pounds  of  dry  chilies  come  out  at 
the  other  end. 

These  are  dumped  on  moving  belts  and 
sorted.  About  half  are  perfect  and  whole. 
These  are  the  cream  of  the  crop  and  are 
given  a  five-minute  steam  bath  and  sent 
out  into  the  world  on  their  own.  Many 
firms  as  well  as  individuals  prefer  to  do 
their  own  grinding  and  blending.  They 
buy  these  whole  pods  in  forty  pound  con¬ 
tainers  or  in  180  pound  bales.  The  market 
price  is  twenty  to  fifty  cents  f>er  pound,  de¬ 
pending  on  blend  and  quality. 

Broken  chilies,  stems  and  pieces  go  into 
the  grinding  room  to  be  made  into  chili 
pepper.  This  is  blended  for  color  as  care¬ 
fully  as  any  face  powder.  Blending  is  done 
by  paddles  which  at  varying  speeds  pro¬ 
duce  varying  heat.  In  chili  powder  mixing 
as  well  as  in  child  disciplining,  the  faster 
the  paddles  go,  the  more  heat — and  the 
redder  the  result. 

Chili  pepper  ground  and  mixed  to  ex¬ 
act  specifications  for  color  and  degree  of 
mildness  is  either  put  into  a  customer’s 
own  labeled  containers  or  shipped  to  him 
for  packaging.  Brockman  has  been  so  busy 
trying  to  fill  orders  for  the  industry  (spice, 
canning,  frozen  food  companies,  and  meat- 
product  manufacturers)  that  he  hasn’t  per¬ 
fected  a  distinctive  blend  to  bear  his  own 
label.  There’s  not  much  doubt  that  he’ll  get 
around  to  this  soon.  He’s  at  the  “I-wonder- 
what  -  would  -  make  -  a  -  good  -  name”  stage 
now. 

There’s  no  waste  in  chili  processing, 
which  is  handy  for  profits.  Pods  are  ma¬ 
chine-seeded  to  produce  a  mild  powder — 
but  the  seeds  go  on  to  a  busy  life  of  their 
own.  First  they  are  relieved  of  their  oil, 
which  is  used  to  lighten  the  color  of  some 
of  the  chili  powder.  Then  the  seeds  are 
sold  to  chicken  feed  producers.  An  egg- 
laying  mash  to  which  some  chili  seed  has 


Wrife  today 
for  illustrated 
Booklet  E. 

CORRIEDALE  popularity  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  proven 
its  ability  to  show  more  profit  and 
require  less  pampering  than  any 
of  its  competitors. 

On  either  light  range  or  fertile 
farm  soils,  Corriedale  is  the  breed 
in  keenest  demand  today.  They 
command  a  higher  average  price 
for  breeding  stock  than  any  other 
breed  in  America! 


Follow  the  trend  — 
twitch  to  CORRIE- 
DALE,  the  preferred 
Duol-Purpoie  breed. 
You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


ffoffo  f.  Singleton f  Seerelary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE  ASS  N,  INC. 
too  N  GARTH  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 


We  are  always  pleased  to 
answer  inquiries  concerning 
Corriedale  Sheep,  and  we 
are  always  glad  to  have 
you  visit  the  farms  and  see 
our  sheep.  Write  for  prices. 

•  •  • 

McBRIDE  CORRIEDALE  FARM 

HARPSTIR,  OHIO 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 

If  you  wont  the  best  sheep,  get  Corriedoles. 

If  you  wont  the  best  in  Corriedoles.  we  con 
supply  them. 

Sold  out  on  1948  sheep.  Booking  1949  orders 
for  ewes  and  rams. 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

BOX  17t,  CAMBIER,  OHIO 
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been  judiciously  added  is  said  to  send  egg 
production  sky-high.  Too  much  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  not  only  makes  hens  unhappy,  but 
shows  up  in  the  scrambled  eggs.  And  chili 
pepper  is  not  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  grass  for  beef  cattle.  One  of  Brock¬ 
man’s  steers  over-indulged  in  dried  pep¬ 
pers  in  the  plant  yard.  When  butchered 
the  beef  was  so  hot  that  even  in  the  chili 
pepper  capital  nobody  could  eat  it. 

Pepper  Boom 

Elfrida’s  population  has  g^rown  from 
seventeen  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  is 
still  growing;  they’ve  just  voted  a  bond 
issue  for  a  new  high  school.  There  are  two 
grocery  stores  now,  instead  of  one ;  their 
business  is  “mo«tly  cash” — not  like  the  old 
days.  Transportation  is  no  longer  limited 
to  catching  a  ride  in  a  neighbor’s  beat-up 
truck.  Julio  Rai-.iriz,  who  used  to  think  he 
was  lucky  to  'av  out  of  debt,  bought  a 
$2200  Buick  for  (..ash  the  second  year  he 
planted  chili.  Oi  course  Julio  can’t  drive. 
But  he  has  a  big  family  and  one  of  his  sons 
or  grandsons  is  always  “running  into 
town,”  so  Julio  goes  into  Douglas  any  time 
he  wants  to.  Julio  is  a  smart  man  when  it 
comes  to  chili.  He  has  been  known  to  gross 
a  thousand  dollars  on  a  single  acre  of  chili 
plants.  That’s  about  three  times  the  aver¬ 
age  return. 

As  for  what  Brockman  makes  on  his  300 
acres  and  from  handling  the  total  crop 
from  1200  acres,  that’s  between  him  and 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  It’s 
enough  to  make  him  known  throughout 
the  ^uthwest  as  the  Chili  King. 

“That’s  the  title  newspapermen  have 
given  me,”  he  says  grinning.  “  ’Round  here 
they  call  me  ‘Hot  StufF.” 


BIG  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

that  the  soil  is  continually  on  the  point 
of  starvation. 

In  mid-November  of  1946  four  tons 
of  manure  per  acre  had  been  applied 
as  a  top  dressing  for  the  alfalfa.  On  De¬ 
cember  6,  1946,  he  plowed  the  held, 
turning  the  alfalfa  sod  and  leaving  it 
during  the  winter  to  hold  the  rainfall.  As 
he  plowed,  he  used  a  fertilizer  attachment 
to  place  under  the  plow  sole,  720  pounds 
per  acre  of  4-8-8  fertilizer  on  the  four 
acres,  putting  it  down  about  ten  inches. 
July  sometimes  is  a  very  dry  month  in  east 
Tennessee,  and  the  object  in  placing  the 
4-8-8  deep  was  to  allow  available  moisture 
to  work  on  the  fertilizer,  turning  it  into 
plant  food  which  the  com  could  utilize  at 
a  time  when  the  hrst  three  or  four  inches 
of  top  soil  might  be  bone  dry. 

In  addition,  and  despite  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  University  Extension  men. 
Smith  mixed  with  his  4-8-8,  75  pounds  of 
cyanimide  f>er  acre.  The  professors  said 
that  it  was  a  useless  gesture,  that  it 
merely  added  $2.25  jjer  acre  to  the  cost 
of  his  fertilizer  without  contributing  any- 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Form 

Would  you  like 

—to  know  whtn  to  sell  and  buy? 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices? 
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thru 

purebred 


To  gain  the  maximum  of  hybrid 
vigor,  unrelated,  pure-blooded 
parents  —  each  possessing  the 
qualities  desired  in  the  off¬ 
spring-should  be  mated.  The 
Brahman,  a  different  species 
from  other  breeds,  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  this  purpose. 
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thing  to  the  support  of  the  corn.  Smith 
is  not  yet  convinced  that  they  are  right. 
At  any  rate,  the  com  showed  no  signs 
of  a  nitrate  deficiency.  As  Smith  puts  it, 
“The  cyanimide  was  just  extra  insurance. 
I’d  rather  have  it  and  not  need  it,  than 
need  it  and  not  have  it.” 

On  April  25,  1947,  the  plowed  field 
was  cross-disced.  April  28th  was  selected 
as  the  planting  date,  and  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  the  field  was  worked  again, 
lightly,  with  a  Seaman  tiller  and  a  rough 
plank  drag.  As  the  corn  was  planted,  an 
additional  dose  of  200  pounds  of  4-8-8 
(highest  potash  available  at  the  time) 
was  placed  in  the  row. 

Although  Smith  has  two  trac  tors  and 
is  hoping  to  find  another  ojie  this  year, 
he  believes  that  no  farmer  can  do  his  best 
farming  without  a  team  of  horses.  For 
com  planting  he  uses  a  two-horse,  tw-o- 
row  planter.  This  method,  he  says,  gives 
straighter  rows,  plus  greater  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  than  does  a  tractor-drawn  planter. 
He  contends  that  too  much  effort  and 
space  is  wasted  in  trying  to  turn  a  tractor 
in  small  fields,  but  admits  this  might  not 
be  true  for  large  fields. 

The  corn  planted  was  Dixie  1 7,  a  hybrid 
developed  in  the  cooperative  corn  breed¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Southeastern  States 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  hybrid  has  consistently  outyielded 
other  commercial  hybrids  in  official  tests 
in  Tennessee  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
states  to  the  South. 

With  the  slide  rule  he  had  figured  that 
10,000  plants  per  acre,  under  proper 
conditions,  would  give  him  125  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre.  He  set  his  planter  to 
drop  one  seed  each  H'/a  inches,  poten¬ 
tially  10,800  stalks  per  acre.  His  rows 
were  placed  40  inches  apart  to  allow 
ample  sunight  to  penetrate  between  the 
rows. 

On  May  19th,  the  com  was  harrowed. 
Smith  set  a  young  field  hand  on  the  job. 
The  lad  fell  to  dreaming  about  his  Sat¬ 
urday  night  date  and  some  2,000  plants 
per  acre  were  pulled  out.  Although  the 
alfalfa  sod  had  been  thoroughly  disced, 
not  all  the  long  roots  had  been  cut,  and 
the  harrow  teeth  snagged  many  of  them, 
pulling  up  the  young  tender  corn  among 
the  alfalfa  roots. 

On  June  6th  the  com  was  plowed  with 
a  21 -tooth  cultivator,  horse-drawn.  The 
next  day,  June  7th,  there  was  rain.  Allow¬ 
ing  time  for  the  ground  to  dry,  a  disc 
cultivator  was  used  on  the  corn  on  June 
13th,  throwing  the  dirt  away  from  the 
stalks. 

On  June  17th  when  the  corn  was  about 
knee  high,  a  side  dressing  of  185  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  acre  was  fur¬ 
rowed  between  the  rows.  On  June  18th, 
the  disc  cultivator  again  was  used  to  throw 
the  dirt  back  to  the  corn.  This  was  the 
final  cultivation,  although  hand  hoes  were 
used  regularly  during  the  summer  to  chop 
out  the  morning  glories,  which  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  banquet  of  fertilizer  and 
grew  like  Jack’s  beanstalk. 
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At  this  time  an  actual  count  of  ma¬ 
tured  stalks  of  com  showed  7,997  per 
acre,  a  loss  of  more  than  2,000.  A  small 
part  of  this  was  due  to  non-germination, 
but  the  greater  loss  came  through  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  young  man 
who  harrowed  the  com  in  May. 

Smith  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  com  suckers.  Most  of  his  com  had 
two  suckers  per  stalk,  and  many  of  the 
suckers  produced  two  ears  of  com.  As 
he  says,  a  sucker  will  grow  just  as  far 
as  there  is  plant  food  in  the  soil  to  nourish 
it.  He  believes  the  suckers  replaced  some 
of  the  early  loss  of  corn  plants  through 
careless  cultivation. 

The  experiment  station  professors  say 
that  suckers  do  not  retard  the  com,  but 
that  pulling  them  out  or  cutting  them  off 
does  damage  the  corn  to  some  extent. 
Simple  artihmetic  convinced  Smith  that 
the  time  and  labor  expended  in  pulling 
suckers  could  not  be  made  up  unless 
the  yields  were  increased  considerably 
by  the  pulling,  so  he  let  the  suckers  stand. 

The  weather  man  cooperated  all  through 
the  season.  There  was  a  fairly  substantial 
rain  in  July  at  a  time  when  rain  was 
badly  needed.  It  was  a  spot  shower  and 
missed  neighboring  farms.  He  estimates 
that  of  the  average  48-inch  rainfall  in 
east  Tennessee,  roughly  three-fourths  fell 
just  at  the  right  time  of  plowing  and 
during  the  growing  season  of  the  com. 
This  amount  approximates  the  36  inches 
of  water  needed  to  grow  150  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  since  12  inches  are  needed 
for  every  50  bushels  produced. 

The  corn  developed  deep,  wide  root 
systems  and  continued  lush  and  green 
through  August  and  into  September. 

On  October  22nd  it  was  harvested, 
weighed,  and  measured  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  F.  D.  Richey,  head  agronomist  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Tennessee  station.  His  re¬ 
port,  boiled  down,  was  as  follows:  “Four 
acres  hybrid  Dixie  1  7  on  the  Wayne  Smith 
farm  was  harvested  on  October  22,  1947. 
The  acre  yield  was  148.7  bushels  of  No.  2 
corn.  The  moisture  content  at  harvest  was 
18.6  per  cent,  but  the  148.7  bushel  yield 
was  based  on  a  15.5  per  cent  moisture  con¬ 
tent.  There  were  178  ears  per  hundred 
stalks.  Many  stalks  had  three  ears,  some 
had  four.  The  stand  was  7,997  stalks  per 
acre.” 

Dixie  17  produces  a  short  stubby  ear 
of  com,  which,  while  well  covered  by 
the  shucks,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty  in 
corn  circles,  but  the  weight  was  there. 

A  soil  analysis  made  after  the  com  was 
harvested  showed  no  change  in  the  acidity. 
Available  phosphate  was  rated  medium, 
a  distinct  improvement  over  the  “very 
low”  rating  before  the  fertilizer  was 
applied.  Potash  was  low,  but  still  present 
in  greater  quantities  than  the  year  before, 
despite  the  heavy  demands  of  the  com. 

Smith  began  his  experiment  with  the 
idea  of  cuting  down  labor  by  growing 
more  com  on  less  acreage,  a  plausible 
reason  for  any  farmer.  He  succeeded 
in  growing  more  com  f)er  acre  than  any 
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Character,  smartneu  and  quality  lencea 
for  estates,  parks,  country  clubs  and  resf- 
dences.  Climb-proof,  injury-proof  and 
destruction-proof. 
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other  farmer  of  record  in  Tennessee.  He 
did  not  approach  the  records  set  by  some 
experiment  stations  in  the  South,  but  he 
demonstrated  that  a  farmer  can  grow  rec¬ 
ord  crops  under  farm  conditions.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station,  growing  Dixie 
17,  raised  194  bushels  of  com  per  acre, 
but  this  was  done  under  irrigation.  Smith’s 
water  supply  does  not  permit  irrigation. 

Dr.  Eric  Winters,  head  agronomist  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  says  th^t 
Smith  has  reached  his  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  unless  he  irrigates,  since  virtually 
all  the  available  supply  of  water  was 
used  last  year  in  g^wing  148.7  bushels 
per  acre.  Smith  isn’t  from  Missouri,  but 
he  likes  to  be  shown,  and  he  isn’t  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  Dr.  Winters’  theory  is  right.  At 
least  he  started  the  new  year  of  1948 
with  a  resolution  to  better  his  1947  record, 
setting  as  his  goal  a  per  acre  yield  of 
160  bushels. 

He  used  three  of  the  four  acres  which 
he  had  in  com  the  previous  year,  but  he 
increased  both  the  amounts  of  commercial 
fertilizer  and  manure  per  acre. 

He  applied  12  tons  of  manure  per 
acre,  instead  of  the  four  which  he  used 
last  year.  He  again  put  his  commercial 
fertilizer  under  the  plow  sole,  but  this 
year  he  used  800  pounds,  an  increase 
of  80  pounds  per  acre  over  last  year,  and 
he  was  able  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply 
of  0-12-12,  which  should  correct  the 
potash  deficiency. 

He  applied  200  pounds  of  5-10-5  in 
the  com  rows  and  side  dressed  with  300 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  acre, 
instead  of  the  185  pounds  he  used  in 
1947.  The  side  dressing  was  done  at  one 
time,  as  it  was  last  year. 

He  planted  the  grains  13  inches  apart 
in  rows  spaced  40  inches.  This  is  an 
initial  planting  of  12,000  stalks  per  acre. 
He  estimates  this  should  allow  ample 
margin  for  the  10,000  plants  he  wants. 
His  goal  this  year  is  160  bushels  per  acre, 
and  secretly,  he  is  hoping  for  175. 

The  news  of  Smith’s  big  com  crop 
trickled  to  every  crossroads  grocery  store 
and  farm  in  the  county.  Doubting  Thom¬ 
ases  dropped  in  on  Sunday  to  see  him 
and  to  ask  sly  questions  about  his  secret. 
“If  Wayne  Smith  can  do  it  on  that  thin 
land  of  his,  I  can  do  it,’’  they  said,  and 
went  home  to  plan  their  next  year’s  crop. 
“Smith’s  Treatment’’  was  catching  and 
spread  around  the  county  like  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  measles.  He  was  quoted  every¬ 
where,  “Give  your  land  plenty  of  manure, 
put  down  enough  fertilizer  to  produce 
150  bushels  per  acre,  and  if  the  weather 
is  decent,  you’ll  take  off  a  big  crop.’’ 

One  of  the  commonest  statements  heard 
when  Smith’s  crop  is  discussed  is  that 
a  150  bushel  yield  on  Tennessee  land  is 
possible  only  by  putting  out  so  much 
extra  labor  and  extra  money  that  the 
farmer  is  in  the  red  at  the  end.  Smith’s 
account  books  refute  this  misconception 
for  he  is  a  meticulous  record  keeper  and 
knows  to  a  penny  what  his  crop  cost  him. 

His  records  show  that  in  1946  his  aver- 


9  World-famous  horsemen  have  ^ 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHN’SCOMPOUNDfor  fifty  * 

years.A  stimulating  expectorant,  * 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  • 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to  , 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 70c  and  $1.40.  * 

Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request.  * 

SPOHN  MIDICAL  CO. 

Bex  14,  Oosheii,  Ind. 


Squab  Book  Free 

Squab  meat  eaaily  and  cheaply  raiaed 
for  food.  You  get  POULTRY  TOPS  for 
this  poultry.  Eaten  or  marketed  ONLY 
25  days  old.  Write  today  for  big  free 
book,  good  food  starter,  low  prices, 
easy  methods  for  profits,  new  sales  op¬ 
portunities,  success  accounts  written  by 
money-jnaking  breeders  in  every  State. 
OUR  4RTH  TIAR. 

RICE  FARM 

201  H.  Street 
Melrose  76 
Massachusetts 


ifOW'tw 

SOFT  1 

IN  YOUR  Fi 


Saves  soap  —  saves 
work  —  saves  alothes 
Vue  free  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  bow  you  can 
have  these  advan- 
taqes  at  very  little 
eeet.  Ne  obligation. 
Write  for  it. 


Oihkcrh  Filler  Softener  Co.,  Oshkoih,  Wi*. 


WOULD  YOUR  PLACE 


BE  SAFE? 


•  Lightnina  causes  3  out  of 
8  farm  fire  tosses — 7  times 
as  many  as  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.  Yet  lightning  never 
has  destroyed  any  building 
fully  protected  by  Security 
System.  It  is  designed  to 
PREVENT  ligh  tning 
strokes.  It  guards  against  in¬ 
duction  danger  in  water 
systems,  wiring,  air  ducts. 
SMurity  has  been  protecting 
farms,  schools,  churches  for 
75  years.  Find  out  now 
about  this  life-time  protec¬ 
tion.  Security  Mfg.  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.,  Burlington  5, 
Wisconsin. 

SICIIRITI 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
IN  THE  modern  manner 
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UARDY 

II  A  Beautiful  O 


Chinese 

DATE 

(Jujube) 


A  Beautiful  Ornamental 
Cuttivatad  Canturias  Bafora  tha  Christian  Era 

This  hardjr  tree  withaCanda  aero  tempermturea  and  ia  adapted  to  all 
kinda  of  aoil;  beara  at  an  earljr  ace.  and  ia  a  conatant  producer  ef 
delicioua  chocolate* colored  fruit  which  taatea  like  datea  or  flea. 
Delicioua  when  eaten  freah  or  cured  like  datea.  and  excellent  for 
preaervea.  jama,  deaaerta  or  confectiona.  Blooma  very  late,  hichly 
ornamental.  Fully  explained  our  '^taloc.  Write  now. 

AsieiMR  awssritt.  aiM  Ukt  St,  Bridiman,  Mich. 


o  be  sure-order  early 

Strawberries 

Ihe  oaiy  way  to  be  aore  of  your  planta  and  aaea  diaappointroeat  la 
la  order  earur.  We  have  a  fine  aelectloo  of  all  the  atanoard  varietlee 
—liMttidinc  Ae  marvelooa  new  KverSoarWTa  liiiiBitartlin  all  fully 
deacribed  In  oor  cataloc  full  of  barcaina  in  planta.  trees  and  ahraba. 
WfHe  now. 

MMmns  NsncriM,  BIM  Lake  St.,  BrldgaM,  Bkh. 

RASPBERRIES 

mm  90  Days  After  Planting 

While  they  last — 2  year  old  Tran^lants — Black  or 
Red  Raspberries — Pick  berries  in  90  days — more 
fully  described  in  our  free  catalog  full  of  bargains 
in  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  today. 

Sslisrue  Neraertee,  ||||  Lake  St.,  BcMilman,  Midi. 

nA  PROFITABLE  ORNAMENTAL 

Blueberries 

Ibiisa  CULTIVATED  BLUEBERRIES.  Bxquiaito  whit#  bloaaoma; 

Eew  aix  feet  tall.  Two  to  four  buahea  will  anpply  average  family. 

V  Money-maker  for  planters.  Sell  from  Me  to  76c  a  quart.  Fully 
described  in  our  cataloic  •  orer  100  real  bargains  in  planta.  trees 
and  shrubs.  Write  now. 

Sdiarwiaa  Naraartas.  .MN  Laka  St.,  Brldsman.  Mich. 


HOLSTEINS 

Profits 

Greater  feed  capacity  enables  Holeteine  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  home-grown  roughage  to  beet  advantage, 
assuring  owners  of  economical  maintenance.  This,  plus 
heavy,  consistent  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  a 
period  of  12  to  15  years  means  steady, 
higher  profit  per  cow.  Large,  long-liv^ 
Holsteins  bring  more  for  beef  when 
through  producing.  Send  25c  for  The 
HOLSTEIN  HANDBOOK,  52  pages  of 
information  that  means  profits  for  you. 

HOLSTEIM'FRIESIAN  ASS’N 

OP  AMERICA  Brdtloboro,  Vermont,  Sea  20a9 


THE 

HOLSTEIN 

HANDBOOK 

35c 

COIN  OR  STAMPS 


FLAME  GUN 


30"  X  3"  2000  F. 
FLAME  DOES  IT! 


and  dsolroys  insocis  at  samo 
liao.  Over  600.000  uso. 
Endoiksd  by  Isadiag  Agri. 
Aulkerities.  Dtainlscts  Poult* 
ry  House  &  lama.  Cracka 
recks  di  bums  out  stumps. 
Mig.  ships  at  once.  No.  M 
includes  All  Stsel  WELDED 
4  goL  tank,  7  ft.  oil  rssisL 
boss,  and  soomlsss  steel  re* 
movable  coU  burner.  Beady 
to  fill  with  keroeene  A  use. 
Nothing  else  to  bu 
onteed  lor  one  full' 

I  your.  Free  Bullel 
oa  rogueeU. 


5787  Park  Avanus 
'Wnt  New  York.  N.  J. 


SMOOTHER  COMPOST 

BETTER  ROOT  GROWTH! 


KEMP  Pswsr  tail.  Manure 
eed  Ceaisett  threeSer*  tava 

SR  ts  M*u  sf  tha  tlws  sf  baek- 
brsaklsR  wsrk,  thraddlst  and 
■lilsR  say  tall,  aiaaura  aad  eaai- 
RssLwst  ar  dry.  All  luaias  aad  tiada 
ara  ahraddad:  ttaaas  throws  sut. 

The  KEMP  Is  hullt  to  last.  Stases 
aaa’t  brsak  Iti  tprina  ataal  cuttlai 
loath. 

Writs  far  KEMP  catalat  with  full 
daaarlptlan,  plcturaa  aad  caaiaiaat 
fraai  trawtra.  atricultural  callatat. 
KCMP  aiaahlna  ahraddad  ceaiaaat  ar 
eattlat  sail  raaulta  la  battar  raat 
■rewth.  aad  iterdlar.  baalthlar,  aMra 
fniltful  alaata. 


KBMP  MANUPACTUlINU  CO. 

■srL  ■  1027  East  Twastlath  St.  Erls.  Pa. 


age  com  yield  was  72  bushels  per  acre. 
To  produce  that  yield  he  spent  $10.50 
per  acre  for  fertilizer.  ‘I  was  applying 
just  enough  fertilizer  to  kill  the  earth 
worms,  but  not  enough  to  replace  the 
plant  food  the  crops  were  taking  from 
the  soil,”  he  says. 

In  1947,  for  his  big  crop,  he  spent 
$25.58  for  fertilizer.  This  was  an  increase 
of  $15.08  per  acre  over  the  year  before. 
With  the  additional  fertilizer  his  crop 
jumped  from  72  bushels  per  acre  to  148.7 
bushels,  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

The  76.7  extra  bushels  per  acre  cost 
him  $15.08  more  for  fertilizer.  With  corn 
selling  at  that  time  at  $2.25  per  bushel,  his 
increase  was  $172.57  more  per  acre  than 
the  year  before.  Here  is  his  breakdown  on 


labor  costs: 

Original  sod  plowing . $  35.00 

Finishing  seedbed  and 

planting  .  35.00 


Side  dressing  and  cultivation  35.00 
Cutting  out  morning  glories....  82.50 
(Three  hand  cuttings) 

Hand  cutting  and  shocking....  35.00 


Pulling  ears  .  65.00 

Hauling  and  unloading  at  bam  1 2.00 
Shredding  com  stalks 

(note  below)  .  80.00 

Total  cost  for  4  acres, 

600  bushels  .  379.50 

Per  acre  cost .  94.87 

Per  bushel  cost . 63 

Profit  over  labor  costs 
on  $2.25  com .  1.62 


Included  in  total  labor  cost  (but  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  profits)  of  corn  is  the  time 
for  shredding  the  corn  stalks,  which  most 
farmers  would  not  include.  Smith  thinks 
that  the  stover  is  better  for  bedding  than 
straw.  He  says  it  absorbs  more  moisture, 
and  because  it  holds  urine  better,  he  re¬ 
turns  more  plant  food  to  his  soil  when  he 
spreads  the  manure.  He  estimates  the 
shredded  corn,  which  cost  him  $80.00, 
to  be  worth  $200.00. 

Adding  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  seed  corn, 
grinding,  interest  on  machinery  and  land 
investment  to  the  cost  of  labor,  Smith  fig¬ 
ures  that  his  com  cost  him  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  the  feed  trough  ready  for  the 
cows  to  fall  to. 

Charged  against  the  extra  profit  was 
five  hours  labor  applying  the  extra  fer¬ 
tilizer.  However,  the  five  hours  were  made 
up  many  times  by  the  labor  saved  in  the 
three  acres  of  corn  NOT  planted.  Actually, 
the  labor  costs  for  producing  500  bushels 
in  1947  was  much  less  than  the  costs  for 
producing  the  same  amount  in  1946. 
Farmers  will  find  this  an  important  and 
convincing  argument  for  growing  the 
same  amount  of  com  on  less  acreage — 
labor  is  cut  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  yield. 

Some  farmers  will  say,  “Smith  can 
double  his  yield  on  a  small  field,  but  I 
can’t  double  the  yield  on  my  80  acre  field.” 
Smith  has  an  answer  for  that  too.  “There 
is  no  reason  why  my  way  of  producing  a 
big  crop  can’t  be  used  regardless  of  the 


xutFeeding 

fOStSUptO40% 


Beat  high  overhead  eapeosea  by 
grinding  your  o%vn  Corn,  Wheat, 
Oats  aad  Hay  with  BELL’S  New 
Modern  Hammer. Mill.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it’s  the  money  you  SAVE  as 
Production  costs  that  determine 
the  Profit  you  make. 

POULTRY 


NEED  GROUND  FEED  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 
1000  lbs.  of  properly  trounri  Feed  often  prsduess  u  Mueta  Msat  sr 
milk  u  1250  lbs.  of  uncround  feed,  snd  you  can  save  to  triadliiR 
costs,  too!  Doyle  Allison,  Hog  Brooder,  reporte  caik  sotIbrs  ef 
6122.50  In  60  diys.  B.  H.  MecOregor  seree  $18.50  In  grlodtog 
cost  on  ten  tons  of  com  snd  barley.  Too  eea  grind  yew  eon  fied 
for  ae  liitle  ss  one-thJrd  of  e  eent  per  bondred  peonte  with  e 
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CORN  SHCLLERS  HAMNCS  MILLS 
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THE  C.S.BELL  CO.  M¥rs 
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HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


NOT  ONE  BUT  TWO 
GREAT  STRAINS  OF 
WHITE  ROCKS 

A  fortunate  purchase  gives  us  the 
entire  R.O.P.  breeding  flock  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Linhart,  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mo.,  one  of  the  oldest  trap- 
nest  White  Rock  strains  in  America. 
This  flock  was  second  high  White 
Rock  entry  in  the  Chicken  of  To¬ 
morrow  finals. 

QUALITY 
WHITE  ROCKS 
IN  QUANTITY 

These  big,  high  rec¬ 
ord  Linhart  birdt, 
added  to  the  Town- 
sley  flock,  now  offer 
farmers,  fanciers, 
and  broiler  men  top 
values  in  WHITE 
ROCKS  —  the  one 
best  White  Heavy 
Breed. 


T.  S.  TOWNSLEY 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO  Write  Boa  671F  for  catalog 


Write  for  chick 
prices  imd  details. 
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ligtVSCOTTDEL 

'  CORN  SHELLER"  I 

STRIPS  FAST  &  ClEANj^ 


Compare  its  mechanical  •pecincationt 
and  advanced  feattire*  arith  all 
other  leadinc  •hellers  and  you'll  agree 
that  you  get  more  for  your  money 
with  Scottdel. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

SCOTTDEL,  Inc. 

0*pt.  37  Swonten,  Ohio 


%  W  Alao  My  Bij  Seed  and  Nur- 
aery  Catalog.  650  illuatra- 
'x  tiona;  60  in  color.  For  79  yeans 
leading  American  Seed  Catalog. 
^^'^"^"Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better  at 
any  price.  500.000  customers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  and  plants  from  me  a 
grower. 

FREE  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

US  Seeds  of  Mr  New  Sensation  Tomato  "King  of  the 
Karlles,"  bit  solid  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
rlelder.  Send  3c  to  cover  pestare.  CATALOG  FREE. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  woc:?S«*o-.ll. 


forwcl-)'”-)’''?!!!! 


pnotcr5,eH. 


You  get  all  these  EXTRA 
ADVANTAGES  with  the  A.C.-A.C. 

Everyday  utefulneu  and  conttani  proteclion  for  your  home 
end  farm  against  power  failure  are  combined  in  this  one 
combination  A.C.  Arc  Welder  and  A.C.  Power  Plant.  You 
can  make  arc  welded  repairs  or  do  fabricating  work.  Run 
lights,  pump  water,  operate  tools  and  appliances.  Carry 
on  normal  operations  in  cose  of  power  failure.  Use  it  any 
where,  makes  you  independent  of  power  lines  and  will  save 
hundreds  of  dollors.  Send  for  complete  information. 
HOIART  tROS.  CO.,  loxF^-dgl,  Trey,  Ohio 


HORART  BROS.  CO.,  BOXF9-4glTroy,  O. 

Send  without  obligation,  the  folfowingi  ^gvw* 

B  Felder  on  AC-AC  Unit  V«l^ck*tGuid« 

Guide  to  Better  Welding  rdh^Kcr Welding 

n  Comolete  Welder  Cotaloa  .  '■  ~ 


Q  Complete  Welder  Catalog 
Nome - - — 


size  of  the  field.  In  fact,  it  will  take  less 
work  and  less  expense,  even  if  you  add 
the  extra  cost  of  fertilizer..  I  found  that 
for  every  extra  dollar  I  spent  on  fertilizer 
I  got  back  $5.00  in  com.” 

He  does  admit  that  manure  played  an 
important  part  in  his  success.  His  dairy 
bam  supplies  ample  manure  for  his  small 
acreage,  but  he  points  out  that  usually  the 
larger  the  farm  the  more  manure  available. 

Smith  can  be  lyrical  when  he  talks 
about  manure,  both  the  green  and  the 
stable  variety.  “It  takes  the  place  of  a 
cover  crop — not  as  good  as  a  cover  crop, 
in  my  opinion,  but  the  next  best  thing. 
Because  of  my  small  fields,  and  the  fact 
that  I  can’t  follow  my  com  with  clover 
or  rye,  and  still  raise  com  the  next  year,  I 
must  depend  on  manure.  If  I  could  do 
what  I’d  like.  I’d  put  in  a  cover  crop, 
manure  it  heavily,  and  depend  on  the 
cover  crop  to  provide  plant  food  for  my 
com.  But  when  you  harvest  com  in  No¬ 
vember,  you  can’t  put  in  a  cover  crop 
and  still  have  corn  in  the  same  ground 
the  next  year.” 

But  he  thinks  that  you  can’t  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  manure.  He 
says  firmly  that  he  couldn’t  continue  to 
raise  corn  year  after  year,  in  the  same 
ground,  without  it. 

He  spreads  his  manure  fresh  from  the 
bam,  and  when  pressure  of  work  will  per¬ 
mit,  he  turns  it  under  as  soon  as  it  is 
spread.  He  says  that  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  soil,  fresh  cow 
manure  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil 
tight,  but  that  by  applying  the  manure 
every  day,  the  gradual  decomposition 
counteracts  that  tendency  and  gives  him 
greater  plant  food  than  if  he  piled  his 
manure  and  spread  it  all  at  one  time. 

He  calculates  the  amount  of  plant  food 
the  manure  will  supply  by  using  a  chart 
worked  out  by  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Each  ton  of  fresh  manure  gives  him 
10  piounds  of  nitrates,  five  pounds  of 
P2O,,  or  phosphates,  and  10  pounds  of 
KgO,  or  piotash.  And  in  figuring  the 
amount  of  plant  food  his  com  will  need, 
he  takes  into  consideration  the  manure. 
As  he  puts  it,  “The  manure  is  a  valuable 
by-product  which  costs  nothing.  The 
equivalent  in  fertilizer  not  only  costs 
money,  but  wouldn’t  supply  humus.” 

Smith  also  likes  earthworms,  and  not 
alone  because  he  likes  to  fish.  He  believes 
they  help  the  soil  tilth  and  help  to  increase 
the  availability  of  plant  food.  He  says  his 
heavy  applications  of  manure  help  the 
earthworms  and  offsets  the  phosphoric 
acid,  which  kills  the  worms. 

“How  about  the  weather?”  he  was 
asked. 

“That  is  a  horse  of  another  feather,”  he 
said.  “  You  have  to  have  the  weather  man 
with  you.  Every  farmer  gambles  a  little 
bit,  and  depends  heavily  on  the  Lord 
playing  on  his  team  in  the  pinches.  You 
might  as  well  be  ready  to  profit  in  case  he 
is  on  your  side.” 


The  MUSGRAVE 

ALL-JOB 

DOKTER 


m  STURDY 

y  REIIARIE 

Handiest  machine  you  ever 
V  owned!  Matched  attachments 

give  you  a  Wood  Saw,  Weed  and 
Lawn  Cutter,  Cultivator,  Snow 
Sweeper  and  many  other  work- 
,.  saving  tools.  Travels  under  its 

own  power.  High-quality  4-cycle 
gas  engine.  Wheels  automatically 
..  adjust  to  uneven  ground.  I..OW 

''.r  priced.  Lasts  for  years.  Write 

^  for  free  folder  TODAY. 

fl^  MUSGRAVE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
—  2933  Arnstt  Rd.,  Springflsid,  Ohio 


FARMS 


O  Money-Makers ! ! 

lyi  \  FALL-WINTER 
IflW  FARM  aTALOG 
Outstanding  Values! 


Also  BLUE  BOOK  OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  GOING 
BUSINESSES  (saturing  Melsis,  Stores,  Gas  Stations, 
Cabin  Courts,  Tourist  Homes,  etc.  Either  FREE.  TELL 
us  what  you  want.  Where?  Price?  Terms?  SAVE  TIME 
and  MONEY  through  our  48-year-old  Ceast-to-Coast 
Service.  Write  .  .  . 

STROUT  REALTY 

255  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

20  West  9th  St,,  Kansas  City  6,  Me. 

453  S.  Spring,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


TOWNSENDS,  INC. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean 

GENUINE  ALL-PURPOSE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

PROGENY  TESTED  FOR  MEAT 
AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Write  tor  Free  literature  and  fri<»  List 

RAYMOND  J.  CONNOR 

TOWNSENDS,  Inc.  Boxford,  Mass 


GROWING  IN 
POPULARITY 


Ab«rdM«i>-Anout  or«  making  tfoody 
prograsi.  Tha  luparior  hornlats  black 
cattia  ara  growing  in  pepulority  avary- 
wbara.  Moating  modorn  morkot  de¬ 
mands  for  high  quality  beef  production,  procticol 
cattlemen  quickly  recognize  this  breed  above  ell 
others.  The  Blacks  excel  in  uniformity,  hordiness, 
early  moturity,  and  high  dressing  percentoges  at 
mofure  weights.  Write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


In^us  Seders'  Pssocicifion 

Dept.  FQ,  7  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago  9,  lllinoi. 


Insure  Your  Success  With 

REMLIK  HALL  POULTS 

100%  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
6ENUINE  BELTSVILLE  WHITES 

Virginio-U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Cleon.  An 
exclusive  modern  turkey  hotchery.  Poults  ovoil- 
oble  January  to  July.  42,000  poults  hatched 
weekly. 

Remlik  Holl  Pays  All  Air  ond  Express  Charges 

REMLIK  HALL  TURKEY  FARM 

REMLIK  IBox  21,  VIRGINIA 
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FATHER’S  RIGHT-HAND  MAN 
(Continued  from  poge  74) 

was  consummated.  There,  before  my  very  eyes,  an  egg  pipped, 
bit  by  bit  the  shell  dropped  away,  and  the  hole  grew  larger  and 
larger.  Then,  with  strength  unbelievable  in  such  a  little  fellow, 
a  wet  baby  chick  pushed  his  way  out,  and  lay  panting  and  gasp¬ 
ing  from  his  struggle.  After  a  few  minutes’  rest,  he’d  come 
scrambling  over  the  other  eggs  toward  the  light,  and  down  he’d 
go  through  the  open  strip  in  the  tray.  This  landed  him  in  the 
space  below  called  the  nursery,  where  he’d  dry  off  and  grow 
fluffy.  Each  one  invariably  made  his  way  toward  the  light  of 
the  glass  panel,  and  joined  his  fluffy  friends  below.  By  night 
the  hatch  was  over,  and  the  nursery  full  of  lively,  chirping 
chicks. 

U|jstairs  in  the  brooder  house  we  had  their  new  home  ready. 
Windows  ran  all  along  the  south  side;  built  out  from  these  win¬ 
dows  at  the  sill  was  a  wooden  platform  about  a  yard  wide,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  miniature  wire  fence.  This  platform  was  covered 
with  dry  sand,  and  a  small  door  of  the  brooder  opened  upon  it. 
It  was  like  a  sunny  playground,  and  the  chicks  were  like  children 
racing  around  it  and  cutting  capers.  It  was  fun  watching  them! 
It  seems  to  me  that  later  generations  of  children  have  missed  a 
lot  of  happy  experiences.  In  those  days  almost  every  family 
hatched  a  few  chicks. 

By  the  time  the  chicks  were  hatched  it  was  spring.  The  apricot 
tree  beside  the  driveway  was  sheathed  in  pink  and  white  blossoms 
before  any  leaves  appeared,  and  sometimes  it  bloomed  even 
before  the  snow  was  entirely  gone.  The  fruit  never  hung  on  long 
enough  to  ripen  but  that  tree  earned  its  right  to  live  by  con¬ 
tributing  the  first  breath-taking  beauty  of  spring. 

In  our  back  yard  were  strips  of  grassland  in  which  were 
planted  peach  and  pear  trees.  The  land  in  between  was  plowed, 
and  here  Father  planted  his  garden,  and  I  had  mine.  When  these 
trees  were  in  bloom,  and  straight  rows  of  tiny  young  plants 
etched  green  lines  across  the  brown  rectangles,  with  everything 
raked  and  made  ship-shape,  it  really  presented  a  colorful  picture. 
I  was  inordinately  proud  of  my  part  of  it. 

The  Russet  and  the  Pippin 

Beyond  the  garden  plot  lay  the  apple  orchard.  There  was  a 
Red  Astrahkan,  a  Russet,  a  Northern  Spy,  and  a  Tolman  Sweet. 
Those  four  stood  together.  Then  beyond  were  a  few  Baldwins. 
What  a  flood  of  childhood  memories  comes  rushing  back  at  the 
thought  of  those  old  trees;  like  kind  old  friends  who  have  made 
life  richer  for  having  known  them.  The  Baldwins  had  low 
crotches  which  made  comfortable  laps  in  which  to  sit  on  hot 
summer  afternoons  and  daydream.  I  spent  hours  there,  building 
air  castles.  The  Astrahkan  tree  bore  early,  and  I  often  carried  a 
knarly,  prematurely  ripened  drop  around  in  my  pocket,  just  to 
smell  its  spicy  aroma.  My  favorite  was  the  Northern  Spy.  Now 
there  was  a  tree,  with  its  wide,  generous  arms  spreading  low  to  the 
ground.  And  it  bore  its  fruit,  firm,  tart,  and  juicy,  right  down  on 
those  low  branches  where  a  small  girl  could  reach  it.  All  through 
October  when  I’d  come  home  from  school,  always  hungry,  I 
reached  the  back  door  by  way  of  the  Northern  Spy  tree.  Show 
me  a  Northern  Spy  today,  and  I’m  back  under  that  old  tree, 
sinking  my  teeth  into  crisp,  fragrant  apples.  I  remember  the 
Russet,  too.  No  earthly  good  until  after  Christmas;  then  they 
were  excellent  with  a  tender  skin  and  rich  creamy  flesh  with 
an  unforgettable  flavor. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  high  limbs  of  the  Russet  tree  that  Father 
put  my  swing.  With  someone  to  push  and  run  under,  it  carried 
me  as  high  as  the  treetop.  It  tied  my  stomach  up  in  knots,  and 
sometimes  made  me  quite  sick  and  dizzy.  Then  Father  would 
dig  up  a  spadeful  of  earth  and  make  me  lean  down  close  to  it 
and  take  long  deep  breaths.  The  clean  smell  of  the  cool,  moist 
earth  cured  my  sickness  every  time,  I  don’t  know’  how  or  why. 


Only 
Young 
Once 


Don’t  Take  Chances 

During  Those  First  Six  Weeks! 

Users  of  Hudson  Brooders  know  that  profits  from  chicks 
depend  largely  on  proper  brooding  during  the  critical 
first  six  weeks.  Poultry  raisers  and  farmers  know  that 
Hudson  Brooders  produce  health-giving  heat  that  makes 
chicks  grow  and  feather  faster.  Their  economical  opera¬ 
tion  cuts  brooding  costs.  Whether  you  use  electricity, 
oil,  or  gas,  there  is  a  Hudson  Brooder  to  suit  your  needs. 

SEE  YOUR  HUDSON  DEALER 

HUDSON  LEKTRIK-HEN 
ELECTRIC  BROODER 

You  get  carefree  brooding  with 
the  “Lektrik-Hen”;  heat  is 
evenly  distributed  and  auto¬ 
matically  controlled.  Perfected 
ventilation  blends  fresh  air  with 
warm— carries  off  moisture. 

HUDSON  MOTHER-HEN 
OIL  BROODER 

Saves  work,  bums  better  with¬ 
out  cleaning;  saves  fuel  as  much 
as  30%.  Simple  design.  Elasy  to 
set  up,  easy  to  dismantle. 

1 

HUDSON-HART 
GAS  BROODER 

Automatically  holds  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  wzmt  —  day  and 
night,  *  in  stormiest  weather. 
Constant  growth  -  stimulating 
radiant  heat  at  low  operating 
cost.  Tested  and  proved. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  •  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Sprayers  and  Dusters 

Hay  Tools  and 
Barn  Equipment 

Livestock  Equipment 

TESTED  AND  PROVED  EQUIPMENT 
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(acC  HIGHCR  riElDS 
"from  BETTER  SEEDBEDS 
Prepared  with  a 

SEAMAN  ROTARY 


SEAMAN  ROTARY  TILLAGE  saves  time  and 
labor  and  assures  increased  crop  yields  due  to 
better  seedbed  preparation  .  .  .  fine,  coarse  or 
medium  pulverization;  mixing  in  fertilizer  or 
cover  crops;  soil  aeration;  better  moisture  con¬ 
trol  ;  weed-  and  pest-control  —  done  with  one 
machine,  frequently  in  one  pass  over  the  ground. 
Here  are  a  few  typical  "field  reports”: 

Frem  Minnesota:  Peas  harvested  from  Seaman-tilled 
land  showed  gain  of  more  than  S8U.00  per  acre  over 
field  tilled  hy  conventional  methods. 

From  Oregon:  Sugar  Beet  Seed  Contractor  guarantees 
growers  200  lbs.  m  teed  more  per  acre  on  Seaman- 
tilled  land,  as  compared  with  any  other  tillage  methods. 
From  Idaho:  Seaman-tilled  land  brought  50  sacks  more 
of  poutoes  per  acre  than  off  conveotional-tilled  ground ; 
about  85^  to  90%  No.  1  potatoes  from  Seaman-tilled 
land  against  65%  from  land  not  prepared  by  Seaman 
Tiller. 

Any  crop,  an>'where,  should  benefit  from  Seaman 
Rotary  Tillage,  20  different  models  to  choose 
from  —  power  take-off  and  motorized  (gas  or 
diesel),  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  tillage  widths.  Write  today 
for  Bulletin  NST  which  tells  about  some  of  the 
new  Seaman  improvements.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  Seaman  Rotary  Tillers. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  Inc. 

350  N.  25th  ST.  MILWAUKEE  3.  WIS. 


Universal  builds  a  complete  line  of 
injector  and  centrifugal  type  pumps 
and  water  systems  to  meet  all  pump¬ 
ing  requirements  for  home,  farm  and 
industry  including  Gasoline  Engines, 
Belt  Driven  and  Selective  Stage  pumps. 

Inquire  Today! 

UNIVERSAL  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  Q 
1440  Son  Pablo  Avenu*,  Barfcalay  2,  CoM. 

Please  send  illusiraled  literature  ofiflimr 
and  the  name  at  my  nearestUnhshi — ' 

Name _ _  _ 


rsal  Pumps 
real  Dealer. 


KfO. 


It  might  be  that  my  Father’s  strange  cure 
had  something  more  than  my  childish 
faith  in  its  favor. 

Many  evenings  I  came  out  after  supper 
and  sat  in  the  swing,  enjoying  the  cool 
air,  laden  with  the  scent  from  the  clover 
field.  The  golden  sunlight  lay  on  the 
house  and  bam,  and  the  pasture  fence 
held  the  usual  king  birds,  who  came  there 
every  evening  to  survey  their  world,  even 
as  I  was  doing. 

Forest  Lore 

The  pasture  was  at  its  best  in  the  spring. 
Close  cropped  by  the  cows,  it  felt  like  a 
carpet  under  bare  feet,  and  it  stretched 
on  and  on  invitingly.  There  actually  were 
about  thirty  acres  of  it,  including  pine 
groves,  bogs,  swamps,  sand  pits,  and 
woods.  Here  in  the  early  spring  we  gath¬ 
ered  wild  flowers.  Father  taught  me  their 
names  long  before  I  went  to  school.  Some 
of  the  names  he  gave  them  were  different 
from  ones  I  later  learned,  but  I  thought 
his  were  prettier.  He  called  anemonies, 
snow  drops ;  and  the  wild  iris  that  blooms 
in  the  swamps  in  June,  he  called  blue 
flags.  We  gathered  great  bunches  of  the 
golden  marsh  marigold,  or  cowslip.  Then 
we  carried  a  basket  for  the  tender  leaves 
and  buds  which  we  took  home  to  be 
cooked.  Their  flavor  was  very  similar  to 
dandelions. 

The  edge  of  the  pine  grove  was  frosted 
with  false  soloman  seal,  and  I  knew  the 
sunny  slope  where  the  first  ladies  slippers 
bloomed.  There  was  a  brook  in  which  we 
gathered  watercress,  so  early  in  spring 
my  feet  became  numb  in  the  icy  water. 
The  warm  sunshine  intensified  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  wild  azalea  bloom,  and 
I  gathered  lamb  kill,  adder’s  tongue, 
meadow  rue,  turtle  head,  and  many 
others. 

All  through  my  childhood  I  never  tired 
of  roaming  the  pasture  land.  From  the 
time  the  red  maple  keyes  colored  the 
swamps  in  the  spring,  through  the  hot 
hazy  summer,  ’til  I  gathered  Christmas 
greens  in  the  winter  woods,  I  knew  it 
intimately.  Once  in  a  densely  wooded 
section  of  our  swamp  I  came  upon  some 
beautTul  wild  orchids.  Pure  white,  the 
flowen  were  made  up  of  a  cluster  of 
flowerets  each  with  a  beautifully  fringed 
lower  lip.  And,  I  remember  coming  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  clearing  aglow  with  the 
bright  tangerine  colored  squaw  weed.  I’ve 
seen  an  old  tumbled  down  wall  covered 
with  a  mosaic  of  wild  vines,  a  landscape 
gardener’s  envy;  little  wild  plants  among 
rocks,  making  a  natural  rock  garden;  and 
ferns  growing  in  beautiful  array  beside 
an  old  cart  path.  Little  things  perhaps, 
but  a  wise  father  pointed  them  out,  and 
taught  me  to  see  and  enjoy  tliem,  a  store 
of  lovely  pictures  to  be  reviewed  and  en¬ 
joyed  again  and  again  at  will.  They  make 
an  infallible  insurance  against  a  world 
which  seems  too  much  with  us. 


SHORTHORNS 


Wise  cattlemen  choote  Shorthorni  for  maximum 
gaint.  Qieck  Skorthoms’  1947  Records— including 
car-lot  and  single  steer  Grand  Qiampionskips  eeer 
all  breeds.  We  need  more  breeders  to  supply  demand. 
Buy  teed  stock  from  our  lists  of  thotuands  now 

fircifitably  producing  Shorthorns.  Send  jar  illustrated 
iterature.  SubteriM  to  official  breed  publicatiaa. 
The  Shorthorn  World,  $2  yearly.  Write  to 
AAAfRICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Dopt.,  4S0,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 

For  rapid  and  economical 
evaporation  —  use 
THE  FAMOUS  VERMONT 

•  •  • 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Management  For  35  Years 

Management  and  Services  to  Farm  Owners 
Include: 

Survoyt  Reorganization 

Budgets  Appraisals 

Advisdry  Accounting 

Complete  Management 
Farm  Income  Tax  Returns 
Purebred  Livestock  on  Commission 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

45  West  45tli  Street  518  Turks  Head  Bldg. 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Luxemburg  2-1948  Gotpee  5116 

Write  or  telephone  lor  details  and  booklet 


Mo  for  TABLE  and  MARKET 

PLANT  WHITTEN’S 

^l^CHOICE  FRUITS 


GROW  PROFITS  First  Ysarl 

Ready  tobear  plants  select^  for  heavy 

yield  and  premium  market. 

CVCRBCARINO  STRAWBKIIRIRS- 

Double  crop — 90davs  after  planting  and 

in  fall.  Big,  fall  color  and  navor.  CAaM 

Blybarriaa— Solid,  sweet  fruit  H  to  H 

inch.  BubHm  ar«  ofTkamuntal.  Yellow  Rasa* 
berries  ~  (Golden  Qoeen)  onoBoal.  larae, 
tme  rich  taate.  Puli  line  of  BerriM,  Grapee, 
Prnit  Trees  inclodinir  Dwnrft.  Shrubs.  Ever- 
rreena.  Plewera.  Low  prices.  MuallCy 
paaranteed  .  .  .  slace  1889.  Big 
catalog  Pres.  WrIU  today. 

WHITTEN  IIURSERIES.Bse 421,  BrldiMs,  Mleh. 

HARDY  ASTERS  **co£ors* 

4-ALL  DIFFERENT— $1.00  Postpaid  'si  U.  S. 

Also  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Perennials.  Write  tod.v  f-'-  fhF’’  osTAir^'J 

WHITTEN  NURSERIES,  Bex  421-A.  Bridiaas,  Mich. 


Just  write  ta  SCOTT  FARM  SfCO  CO. 
laeust  St,,  Mathanlesburg,  Ohia 


SOW  Sesai  SEEDS 
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NON-HARDENING 
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GET  MORE 

ir/yA  less 


JZee>CkoicA  SALT 

DOES  IT 


With  plenty  of  salt  before  them 
the  time,  livestock  make  bet- 
use  of  their  feed.  Their  di¬ 


gestive  systems  are  more  active 
.  .  .  they  assimilate  better  .  .  . 
they  pack  on  pounds  faster  .  .  . 
they’re  healthier  and  thriftier. 


Purdue  University  tests  show 
that,  with  hogs,  for  instance, 
321.4  pounds  of  corn  with  salt 
did  the  work  of  45 1  pounds  with 
no  salt.  Salt  also  saves  proteins 
and  minerals. 


For  best  results,  feed  salt  free 
choice  —  not  only  to  hogs,  but 
also  to  dairy  cows,  meat  animals, 
sheep.  Put  a  few  salt  feeding 
stations  around  the  farm  and  use 
Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt. 


MEAT 

Grain 


Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt  is 
especially  developed  for  livestock 
feeding.  It’s  pure,  easy  to  feed, 
easy  to  use  for  mixing,  and 
formulated  to  remain  NON¬ 
HARDENING  under  normal  use 
and  storage  conditions.  Be  sure 
to  ask  your  dealer  for  it  by  name 
—  Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt, 


Send  for  this  fUEE  booklet 


on  Free-Choice 
Salt  Feeding 

Write  for  copy  of 
"Free  Choice  Salt 
for  More  Profitable 
Livestock."  This 
40-page  book  is 
packed  with  facts 
every  farmer  and 
feeder  wants  to 
know.  No  other 
book  like  it.  Mailed  free.  Monon 
Salt  Company,  Chicago  3.  Illinois. 


Soil  Saves  Feed  because  it  supplies 
the  sodium  and  chlorine  needed  by  tbe 
digestive  system  —  the  sedium  fee 
making  bile  which  digests  fats  awd 
carbohydrates ;  chlorine  for  the  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  which  converts  feed  pre- 
teins  into  body  tissue. 


Feed  Salt  Free  Choice  for  more  profit. 
Some  animals  need  more  salt  than  otfaets. 
The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  free  choice. 
Then  each  animal  can  take  what  it 
needs  for  maximum  thrift,  faster  gains, 
lower  feeding  costt,  and  greater  proAu. 


MORTON’S 


SALT 
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FARM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

As  this  change  was  taking  place  the 
science  of  farm  management  was  bom. 
One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new  field  was 
the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Boss,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Management  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Just  before 
his  death  Dr.  Boss,  with  his  associate, 
Dr.  George  A.  Pond,  finished  his  last 
work  on  this  subject,  “Modern  Farm 
Management.” 

In  this  book  the  authors  take  up  the 
familiar  problems  of  the  farmer  such  as 
seedbed  preparation,  crop  rotation,  live¬ 
stock  breeding  and  study  them  from  the 
economic  and  managerial  point  of  view. 
As  an  example  of  farm  management  at 
work  they  illustrate  their  theoretical  ma¬ 
terial  by  applying  the  rules  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  a  160  acre  dairy  farm.  They 
show  the  mapping  of  the  farm,  the  soil 


maps,  the  checks  that  were  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  present  productiveness  of  the 
farm  and  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of 
crops  and  animals  to  income  and  the 
methods  used  to  plan  long  range  im¬ 
provements. 

The  authors  have  devoted  considerable 
space  to  such  important  matters  as  farm 
records,  legal  matters  relating  to  farm 
business,  the  use  of  capital  and  credit  in 
farming,  and  work  simplification  studies. 
As  in  the  other  sections  they  have  used 
practical  illustrations  for  their  text  such 
as  cash  books,  inventories,  model  agree¬ 
ments,  mortgages  and  promissory  notes 
to  make  the  book  more  understandable. 

Handbooks 

“The  Farmer’s  Handbook”  by  John  M. 
White  and  the  “Poultry  Handbook”  by 
Rudolph  Seiden  are  excellent  examples  of 
a  number  of  new  reference  books  for  the 
fanner.  The  “Poultry  Handbook”  is  an 


encyclofjedia  of  information  arranged  al¬ 
phabetically,  covering  the  various  breeds, 
the  care,  diseases,  feeds  and  housing  of 
pKJultry.  The  entries  vary  from  one  line 
definitions  and  references  to  several  page 
articles  on  such  practical  subjects  as  feed 
formulas  or  the  common  diseases. 

The  “Farmer’s  Handbook”  is  arranged 
to  cover  the  various  classes  of  crops  such 
as  grains,  legumes  and  grasses,  fiber  and 
oil  crops  and  the  like  with  a  careful  de¬ 
scription  of  each  variety  and  a  discussion 
of  its  production  and  uses.  Livestock  is 
broken  down  into  classes  and  breeds  in 
much  the  same  fashion  with  individual 
sections  on  care,  feeding,  disea.ses  and 
marketing.  There  are  also  sections  on 
soil  conservation  and  farm  engineering 
and  a  miscellaneous  section  with  such 
odd  practical  bits  of  information  as  how 
to  fill  a  sack  without  someone  holding  it. 
or  the  best  method  to  use  in  storing  ice 
from  the  farm  pond. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  follotcing  to  our  readers. 


A 

■ift _ _ 

Soil  and  Crops 

Soils  and  Fertilizers— Ay  Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Farmers  of  40  Centuries — by  F.  H.  King . $5.00 

One  of  the  great  books  on  soil  utilization  and  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservatioa— Ay  H.  FI.  Bennett . $3.20 

The  problems  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils  by  an  authority. 
Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  Wolfe  &  Kipps. ...$4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Vegetable  Crops — by  Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

The  science  of  producing  and  handling  vegetable  crops. 

Weeds — by  W.  C.  Muenscher . $6.00 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

Toul.. 

(Price) 

Name _ _ 

Address 

City _ _ - 

.State 

THS  feOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POSTPAID 


I  \ 

'ii-c  Farm  Management 

Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

Fanning  for  Profit — Ay  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

The  business  of  farming  from  choosing  a  farm  to  selling  the  produce. 

The  Squires  Can  Take  It — Ay  Ladd  Haystead . $3.50 

A  witty  review  of  farming  by  the  one-man  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — Ay  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $2.50 

Subject— how  to  net  13,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook— Ay  John  M.  White . $4.95 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

New  Riches  From  the  Soil — Ay  Wheeler  McMillen . $3.50 

Presenting  chemurgy,  the  industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products. 


Livestock 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison . $7.00 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

Dairy  Science— Ay  W.  E.  Petersen . $5.00 

680  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade . $5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook— Ay  Rudolph  Seiden . $6.00 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  column. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — Ay  M.  A.  full . $3.50 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 


Nome 


Address 


Sfofe 


It’s  easy  now  to  turn  feed  costs  into  profits!  For  a  Martin  \ 
all-metal  Haymaker  cuts  feed  costs  to  the  bone  and  supplies  %  ‘ 

nutrient-packed,  pasture-fresh  hay  all  winter  long!  Haymaker  \ 
hay  is  so  green,  so  crammed  with  carotene  and  proteins,  that  A 
supplementary  grain  feeding  is  greatly  reduced.  ' 

Lower  feed  costs,  coupled  with  richer  milk,  quickly  pay  for  your 
low-cost  Haymaker.  The  savings  in  time  and  labor  made  possible  by 
the  Haymaker’s  one-day  cutting  and  storing  system,  and  the  extra  feed 
gained  by  the  elimination  of  spoilage,  shrinkage,  fire,  weather  and 
rats,  make  the  Haymaker  a  sure-fire  profit  maker  for  any  modern  farm. 

Buy  the  complete  line  of  Martin  low-cost,  profit-making  farm  build¬ 
ings.  Ownership  of  Martin  all-metal  grain  bins,  silos,  corn  cribs, 
dairy  barns  and  utility  buildings  is  a  sure  sign  of  modern,  progressive, 
profitable  farming. 


Learn  the  new.  easy  way  ta  change  feed  costs 
to  profits!  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  You'll 
promptly  receive  without  cost  this  beautiful 
four-color  book  that  opens  the  door  to  mod¬ 
ern  feeding  for  bigger  profitsi 


^MARTIN' 


Grain  Bins  *  Silos  *  Haymakors  *  Corn 
Cribs  •  Dairy  Barns  •  Utility  Buildings 

MARTIN  STEIL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

103  LONGVIEW  AVENUE.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


Here’s  a  sure  way  to  slash  feed  costs! 


/ 


.nark,  a  symbol  of  Ic 
/  identifies  your  r.eig 
av'iuTi  link  in  an 

And  apnculture  la  '^e  b  <sia 
Anw  rican  syatem  ol  !«■< 


offices  to  promptly 
and  Distributors  » 
skilled  MM  mechanics; 

The  MM  trade-m; 
and  dependability^,  id 
Dealer 

tural  America. 

SKcurity  and  our 

DIVISION 
headquarters 
ANefth*”*  OivisSon 

Hopkins,  Minnosota 
oNoHtiwostorn  Division 
Forgo,  North  Dakota 
.^Eastern  Division 
Columbus,  Ohio 
.OSeuthorn  Division 

Memphis,  Tonnossoo 

Centra  I  Division 
Poorio,  Illinois 
oP'Kcillc  Division 

Slocklon,  Colitornio 
.^Midwestern  Division 
Omaha,  Nebrasko 
Sooth  western  Division 


Dealer  c/ose  of  hand! 


Throughout  the  land,  there's  a 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE  gives  its  skilled  engineering  the  continuous  and 
aggressive  support  of  a  parts  distribution  and  service  system  that  blankets 
agricultural  America!  Delays  in  obtaining  genuine  MM  replacement  parts  or 
extra  equipment  are  thereby  practically  eliminated,  as  is  the  necessity  of  sub¬ 
stituting  inferior  parts  that  fall  far  short  of  MM  quality.  Minncapolis-Moline 
knows  that  the  usefulness  of  even  MM  QUALITY  Modern  Machines,  Vision- 
lined  Tractors  and  Power  Units  may  be  lost  due  to  accident  or  misustj. 

MM  Divisions  and  branch  warehouses  and  thousands  of  MM  Dealers  and 
Distributors  are  strategically  located  to  serve  you  quickly  and  economically. 
When  you  buy  MM  Modern  Machinery  that’s  Built  To  Do  the  Job,  you  buy- 
positive  assurance  of  immediate,  ag^essive  “follow  through”  by  your  neighborly 
neighborhood  MM  Dealer  ...  a  friendly  dealer  equipped  with  skilled  MM  me¬ 
chanics  and  genuine  MM  parts  for  all  MM  equipment.  And  MM  owners  know 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  in-built  quality  and  economy  that  has  made  MM 
the  choice  of  progressive  farmers  everywhere. 

Remember,  your  MM  Dealer  is  your  neighborly  neighbor— ready,  willing 
and  able  to  assist  you  in  maintaining  your  MM  equipment  at  peak  performnnce. 
And  that’s  tops! 

Get  Complete  Fads  on  Quality  MM 

MODERN  MACHINES,  VISIONLINED 

TRACTORS  and  POWER  UNITS  51^^  ^ 

From  Your  Friendly  MM  Dealer  liR  ' 


O  Oonwal  Mill*,  I"*-  .  . 

Farm  Sofvice  Division 
Waltham,  Ma»»acho»an» 

O  Hamilton  Equipment  Co. 

Soil  loko  City  1 .  U*“" 

O  MI»»oulo  Mercantile  Co. 
Miesoulo,  Monlono 

Q  Hordwore  t  Implement  Co. 

Idaho  Foil*,  Idoho 


O  The  Sovrtooth  Compony 
Twin  Fall*,  Idoho 

o  OIolribulor-Daalort 


INNEAPOLIS 


Power  iMnLCMENT  Company 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA,  U.SJL 


